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A WORKING DEMOCRACY 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 



FRANK W. BLACKMAR 
University of Kansas 



Some years ago it was customary for certain professors in the 
University of Berlin to speak in derision of the '^ American Experi- 
ment in self-Govemment. " This was highly offensive to loyal 
Americans who had great faith in the wisdom of the fathers and the 
sure foundation of the institutions of their country. Perhaps the 
offense was intensified because it was an ungracious way of stating 
a proposition containing aja unpleasant truth. And now that the 
world-war has brought vividly to our minds the truth that all 
government is experimental, it is well that we spend a little time 
in considering the results and probable outcome of governmental 
experiences in the United States. 

At least the results of the war admonish us that it is time to 
take stock of our own sodal life in order to observe the quality, 
conditions, and possibilities of our own democracy. We should 
know whether it is an ideal or state of mind only, or to what extent 
it is a living reality. It is time to have a consensus of opinion as to 
the clearness of our ideals regarding the premises of democracy and 
its ultimate meaning, and if our ideals are correct how they may 
be made to conform to a democracy in fact — ^m other words 
whether the people of the United States are able to do democracy 
as well as to believe it and talk about it. If it is a reality, we 
should consider the machinery of its processes to determine to 
what extent its promises^ that have been uttered with increasing 
vigor through the passing generations, have been fulfilled, and, 
moreover, if we are sufficiently general in our statements, to 
prophesy on the probabilities of the future. 

Is there a middle ground between the autocracy of wealth or 
power and the behests of Bolshevism or organized labor? Is 
there a middle ground between a benevolent feudalism and the 
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rule of the proletariat? Is there a possible, sane, wholesome 
democracy with all the people dwelling in harmony, seeking justice 
for all and doing justice to all, or are our dreams and visions merely 
hallucinations and our ideal of universal justice a mirage to fade 
out into barren waste as the generations march toward it ? 

There certainly must be the sure foundations of a just and 
righteous plan of hiunan association or the future will write failure 
across the "American Experiment in Self-Govemment." Since 
the nation is committed to the task of carrying liberty to the 
whole world it is well to realize that democracy in the United 
States is still in the making and to consider that democracy begins 
at home. It is well when we try to help others "to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness" that we see to it that our own 
ideals are workable, and that our own national life be perfected 
and perpetuated for time of need. The light of liberty and justice 
must shine at home if it is to lighten other nations of the world. 

However in taking stock of progress it must be realized that 
the whole social world is in a state of imrest. Not a normal line 
of business, of politics, of philanthropy, or of education, nor an 
unbroken line of rational thought, is in existence. Hence one 
should not be pessimistic nor dogmatic in the consideration of 
this maelstrom of conflicting interests. Even though traditions 
are lost, forms and systems broken, hopes blasted, and fear domi- 
nant, these are da}rs to lay the foundation of progress. Lessons 
may be learned, better conditions of life established, and larger 
plans of reconstruction utilized if patience, wisdom, and hope 
rule. Below the present unrest, confusion, and maladministration 
of society are the strong life-forces of national righteousness and 
justice. In the confusion of opinion and the conflict of ideas are 
the millions of the loyal majority ready to serve where the thinkers 
and leaders of a sane democracy shall point the way. But many 
false notions must be disposed of, many theories be analyzed, 
a definite program of democracy established, by the thinkers and 
workers of America. To lay a foundation of future building we 
must know what the people are and what they believe. 

We may not wish to acknowledge it, but the majority of Ameri- 
cans are sentimentalists and emotionalists. To them democracy 
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is a tradition about which there is no question. They feel it is 
right, believe it, and accept it without analysis, and straightway 
fail to practice it. They are a liberty-loving people, but liberty 
is a religion not to be realized on, and freedom a shibboleth for 
frightening people to make them good. The cry of oppression 
or the curtailment of liberty by an irresponsible agitator will 
^^dte people to an emotional frenzy with no idea of seeing it 
through. Let anyone project upon their imagination a graphic 
phrase that expresses their feelings and they rally at once as if the 
future of the republic depended upon immediate action. How 
often have men gained office through a well-chosen political war 
cry ! Men have received votes of the majority of the people through 
the promises of the candidate to reduce taxes when in reality to do 
so would be disastrous. Others have been elected on the cry of 
'' business administration" and then, after election, have proceeded 
to make the game of politics the business of the hour. 

A few years ago a man came very near being president by 
setting a great convention on fire with the phrase, '^ You must not 
crucify the people on a cross of gold, " and, while he did not become 
president, yet through his emotionalism and sentimentality he 
has had more influence than some presidents. The last presidential 
campaign in this country was decided on puxe emotionalism by 
pec^le adopting the phrase, "He kept us out of war." At that 
time thoughtful people who studied the signs of the times knew 
that war was inevitable. A few months later owe great nation, 
including millions of people, was rallying to the war cry to "make 
the world safe for democracy. " With this raUying war cry a united 
nation gave her sons and poured out her money willingly and 
would have given her all for the great principle. And now that 
the war is over it is a question if the sentiment which led us on, or 
the phrase, will bear analysis. In saying this it is not desired to 
detract from the influences of emotionalism or of sentimentalism; 
for indeed, emotions are the motor powers of civilization and it is a 
question whether in democracy we shall ever do things until we 
shall feel them deeply and perhaps illogically. 

Americans have been and are idealists regarding forms of 
government and social order. But idealism is a necessary premise 
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to a working democracy, though a government that ends in ideal- 
ism is a failiire. For more than one hundred and forty years the 
generations have been shouting, ''All men are created equal and 
endowed with certain unalienable rights among which are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness." They have never felt 
inclined to hesitate long enough to analyze the statement, but have 
felt it, believed it, and accepted it. They have assumed that, if 
they only have liberty, God and natiire would take care of the 
rest. They have continued to shout to the oppressed peoples of 
the whole world, "Liberty, equality, and opportunity," and have 
welcomed them indiscriminately to these shores believing that the 
problems of democracy would solve themselves. They have 
re-echoed the statement of the great-hearted patriot and American, 
Abraham Lincoln, that a government "of the people, by the 
people, and for the people" was a true ideal of democracy. Now 
these are all grand sentiments of the highest ideals and must be 
accepted by everyone who heartUy believes in the welfare of 
humanity. But the time has come when it is necessary to realize 
upon our ideals as an investment in practical democracy. The 
people at large have reached a state of mind in which they are 
wanting to know if these things be true, and if so why they are not 
carried out in actual practice, and indeed some have raised doubts 
as to whether there might be something defective in the premises. 
And some are beginning to wonder if some people are prepared for 
democracy, and indeed if some will ever be fit for democracy unless 
there should be a great mutation in the racial stock and a trans- 
formation of human spirit. 

To a majority of people democracy is a mere form of govern- 
ment. It is voiced in the Constitution, in the choice of rulers 
by the people, in the right to make their own laws, to govern 
themselves; and when this form of government is established they 
call it a democracy. But in reality democracy is something more 
than a form of government. It is the co-operating spirit life of 
the people working in harmony to establish justice among all for; all. 
It is something more than the bare fact of CQimting noses on 
election day every year or every two years. It is something more 
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than having your party wm the election. It is the spirit and the 
life of the people. 

As a matter of fact the American government has never been 
democratic in iorm. It is a representative republic and it is 
through a form of representation that democracy acts. Yet 
people frequently assume that a democracy can exist without a 
representative system, while in fact it is impossible in a great, 
highly complex nation like our own. In reality the representative 
system of government was the greatest political discovery of 
America, and when people try to abandon it they are trying to 
throw away the best invention of our political system. 

Traditionally our idealism is against all forms of autocracy as 
diametrically opposed to democracy. There is a positive belief 
and a common consensus of opinion that autocracy has no place in 
democratic society. Our national consciousness has been solidified 
and intensified in this regard dining the world-war. Granting 
that autocracy coming from a self-constituted authority, vested in 
a selected few, ruled from the top downward, subverting the will 
of the many, is incompatible with democracy coming from the 
bottom upward, permeating all strata of society, expressing the 
combined power and will of all classes regardless of tradition, birth, 
or previous condition of servitude, yet in practice in this country 
autocracy is frequently at the forefront. How often has the rule 
of the minority prevailed over the majority! This is frequently 
true, especially in politics and the business world; many people who 
shout for democracy will join with the few to dominate the many 
through autocratic processes. There are democrats in theory 
who are autocrats in heart. Too frequently it occurs that the 
democrat is nothing but an autocrat out of power. 

Bolshevism is also opposed to true democracy. It is a by- 
product of an autocratic system of government based upon special 
privilege of birth and tradition. It rests upon the hypothesis 
that society is arranged in layers from the aristocrat to the peasant, 
and that the only way to effect justice is to turn society bottom 
side up and allow the substratum to rule the rest. As a working 
process it endeavors by force of revolution to destroy present 
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systems of government and construct a new social order based- 
upon a free expression of the primary instincts. The position is 
untenable, for it is impossible for a nation or a race long to survive 
when ignorance and inefficiency, no matter how well intentioned 
they may be, assume to rule. Even if the plan succeeded for a 
time it would create autocratic groups which would end in multi- 
tudes of bureaucracies. The interesting experiment in Russia 
seems to verify these statements. 

The Industrial Workers of the World in the United States are 
crude Bolshevists. They are a by-product of an industrial system 
which has been too long indifferent to the individual who is down 
and out, and of an inert democracy which has been slow to care 
for all of its people. They have not yet gone far enough to have 
any real constructive program, but are in the primitive state of 
sabotage and bomb-throwing revolution. Their religion of protest 
is voiced through the incendiary propaganda of red radicalism. 

It is necessary for the preservation of democracy that this 
class' of people be cared for. They are afflicted by a serious social 
disease, and are subjects of custodial care as much as are the 
inmates of penitentiaries, homes of the feeble-minded, or hospitals 
for the insane. Yet while the disease is rampant it is necessary 
that the strong arm of the government force them into submission 
through imprisonment or deportation. Laws must be made to 
control the lawless radical element in om: country. But laws 
alone will not avail. Through education and social work with 
the touch of human sympathy and constructive democracy de- 
structive elements must be eliminated. With a realization that 
it is only a symptom of more serious defects a better control of 
social and industrial affairs will in time cmre the disease. The 
process of prevention in democratic progress is of far greater 
importance than the law of attempted cure. Destructive radical- 
ism is but the frayed edges of a tattered democracy. Loose 
thinking and talking of the intellectuals and stupid action of the 
ignorant may be improved through the evolution of a rational 
educational process. 

Socialism seeks to organize all society on the basis of economic 
gain, while economic gain is only one factor among many factors 
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of human progress. Theoretically sodalmn seeks to distribute 
justice in the economic life, and socialists tell us that this can be 
accomplished in only one way: namely, by all the people owning 
all the industries and managing them for all. The chief difficulty 
of the socialists is their attempt to rule the world of hiunan asso- 
ciation by a formula. This is contrary to physical and human 
nature. Nature loves variety and there is no progress without it. 
The community is filled with all sorts of men and women with 
great diversities of views and of lives who must be necessarily 
fitted for great diversities of occupation. There may be a consistent 
principle in hiunan nature, but there is no automatic process of 
human experiences. Society is a mechanism that can do things, 
but it is of such an imperfect nature, built up as it is on psycho- 
logical forces with such great variability, that when you attempt 
to make it act with the precision of an ordinary machine it fails 
io do the work. Not all socialists are alike, but the main principle 
at the foundation of every socialistic sjrstem is based upon eco- 
nomic gain. 

It is admitted by all that the economic life is the founda- 
tion upon which the superstructure of our dviUzation is built, 
but that the economic life is not the superstructure. The first 
layer in the foimdation of a building is essential to its super- 
structure of beauty and use. That foundation determines how 
high or how broad the bxiilding, but it does not give its character, 
nor its use, nor its beauty. So it is in the economic foundation 
of himian society. It determines how broad and how high may 
be the social building but does not determine its character or 
spirit. Start an argument with any socialists of any class and 
immediately they will get back to this foimdation from which 
they attempt to control the structure of social life. The Marxian 
philosophy is foimded on gross materialism, on the siursdval of the 
fittest, and that survival is based upon one element alone, bread 
and butter. Spiritual life and spiritual progress are left out of 
this materialistic mechanism. "The world is full of robbers who 
deprive laborers of the products of their toil," they cry, and 
*' therefore we will make a new heaven and a new earth without 
robbers ";_but they develop no successful plan to change the 
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selfish character of human beings out of whom robbers have been 
made. 

Yes indeed, it is the spiritual life of the man in human associa- 
tion that makes for democracy. It is the high ideal, the spirit of 
neighborly kindness, the spirit of service, the spirit of co-operation, 
seeking even-handed justice to all men. Indeed, it is the living 
harmoniously and justly of men and women in a conmiunity that 
makes a real democracy, and no form or formula of government, 
no conserving mechanism of society, can ever make democracy 
unless the spirit of democracy dwells with it. It is the working 
out of the principle of justice that is the test of all social achieve- 
ment, of all social betterment. Such a movement cannot be 
determined by the controlling idea of economic gain. 

Industrial democracy is a corollary to the socialistic doctrine 
of economic rule by class organization. It is an expansion of the 
theory of organization on the basis of economic gaih. Granted 
that it would be possible to bring it about in the most favorable 
light of its advocates, an industrial democracy in itself would 
not bring justice, righteousness, and progress of the race unless 
the ideals of those promoting it greatly change. To organize 
society on the basis of producing and distributing goods as the final 
aim of social organization and co-operation will leave out the main 
purpose of human association. Until the sources of wealth and 
their economic distribution are used as a means of higher ethical 
association, for the social welfare of all, no salutary outcome of an 
industrial society can be hoped for. Yet a perfected social system 
may determine the industrial rights and privileges of industrial 
and social workers. 

Perhaps no other concept as a basis of social order has caused 
more crude thinking and selfish acting, none has been more 
misimderstood, than the notion of equality, and, paradoxical as it 
may seem, this is confused with the idea of the position of the 
despised individual as a himible member of the social organism. 
It is a wrong hypothesis to suppose that equality is essential to a 
working democracy, and the sooner the word can be dropped from 
the consideration of any constructive policy the better. Even 
when the defenders of equality are forced to interpret that it 
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means equality of opportunity, even then they are talking about 
something that does not exist in the himian race nor in any other 
race of sentient beings, nor is it likely to so long as God and nature 
take a hand in the building of the universe. 

The individual still must survive, take the initiative, and 
assume to be a leader, striving to be superior to others. The 
hereditary traits which have been handed down through generations 
of forbears are the potentials of his destiny. Any attempt to fur- 
nish the same or equal opportunities, or to place people in touch 
with the same opportunities, is met with a diversity of life and 
kind which leads to inequality. A real democracy cannot exist 
until people abandon the hypothesis of equality. 

Even though social heredity should be so modified that the 
birth of people would give them the right to social equality it 
would not control the hereditary inequality founded in the diversity 
of brain power, mental traits, and physical characters. Even 
though the right to be well bom be added to the category of human 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and the same 
system of education be given to all, the result is a diversity of power 
and adaptability which insiire an individualism which cannot 
be overcome by any social process; nor is it desirable to overcome 
it, for in it rests any possibility of social success. 

One might conceive of a community of animals in which the 
individual instinct of initiative is entirely absorbed in a com- 
rnxmity life, but one cannot conceive of a progressive conmiunity 
of human beings in which individual initiative has been destroyed. 
Perhaps some groups of native populations who are in the weak 
and degenerate stage come near to this condition, but there is no 
progress in such types: they are evoluting downward. 

No matter how high or complex our civilization the law of 
individual survival runs through it all as a persistent character. 
Social heredity may modify it and obscure it, but cannot eliminate 
it from the social order. Self-love was the first love and self- 
interest the first interest. All ideas of protection of others, all 
altruistic practices, are based primarily on the survival of self. 
It is nature's law and man is a small part of the cosmos. Even 
the highest ideals of democracy assume to make room for the 
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individual, and the arguments advanced by the closest and most 
arbitrary social unions insist that they exist for the development 
of the individual. 

Nevertheless the right attitude of this individual toward social 
life^makes democracy possible. If this individualism survives and 
dominates at the expense and the destruction of others, democracy 
is impossible. The old type of individual of red-handed nature 
must be transformed into a new individual seeking to develop 
through the administration of the common good. Such an indi- 
vidual realizes that he can gain ascendancy only through co-opera- 
tion; that is, the law of organic evolution must be modified through 
the law of love. The variations that appear in social progress 
indicate that the individual must not survive at the expense of 
his fellow-beings. Yet so slight has been the change in practice 
that the survival of the fittest is still the dominant note of our 
social life. Even though we accept the theory that the fittest to 
siurvive must be made the best to survive, the practice of the 
principle is fitful and irregxilar. The hope of civilization is in 
taking the strong and making them stronger rather than protecting 
the weak; the former is the tower of strength of justice, the latter 
represents *' the quality of mercy that is not strained. " 

Hence it is that leadership is of prime importance in a democ- 
racy. No democracy can exist without a sufficient number of 
leaders of intellectual and moral integrity. Perhaps in no other 
form of government is leadership so essential as in a democracy. 
Good leadership is more essential in a democracy than in an autoc- 
racy, because the latter is so closely organized traditionally that 
it will carry forward by its own momentum when a democracy 
might go to pieces and be re-formed. Too little attention has 
been given to leadership in this coimtry. We have assumed that, 
because everyone has a life to lead in America, everyone is capable 
of leading as he chooses, and so we have gone about our business 
of making money and allowed people to attempt to lead who were 
unfitted to do so, and we have allowed democracy to assume the 
leveling-down process instead of leveling up. Everybody knows 
that leadership in education, in religion, and, in fact, in every 
organized group is necessary. How much more necessary it is in a 
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univarsal democracy where all classes are involved. Too frequently 
our public welfare has been surrendered to irresponsible leader- 
ship just as the labor organizations have too frequently surrendered 
to irresponsible agitators. 

The world is crying for leaders everywhere — not tnore leaders 
but leaders of better quality— and our educators must see to it 
that leaders of society are prepared in our schools so far as that 
is possible. But in a practical democracy leaderslup must not 
develop into a mad selfish scramble for power, but must be a 
leadership consecrated to the high purpose of service to the public. 
Wherever this leadership fails a democracy fails. 

If the decisive action of a governor of a state in taking charge 
of coal mines and calling for volunteers to relieve the suffering of 
men, women, and children would be foDowed by every officer in 
the United States from the president to the town constable we 
would feel the thrill of governmental service — the service of in- 
tegrity and bravery, a service breathing justice to all. This 
would be evidence of a democracy that cares for all of the people 
regardless'of the influences of organized groups or classes. But 
alas, the menace of the '^ almighty dollar" and the fear of votes 
have made cowards of the majority. 

It is evident then that the inequalities caused by heredity make 
it imperative that in any group of individuals some must lead and 
others follow, some must survive and others perish, and that this 
is not incompatible with a social democracy where the co-operative 
man becomes the fittest to survive. 

The same laws of survival apply to the organized group in its 
relation to other groups. While the progress of the law of love 
and the establishment of justice among men has been slow to 
manifest itself, individuals in their relation to one another may 
obey and practice it, but as soon as they become members of groups 
they follow the group. Too frequently a group organized eco- 
nomically, politically, or religiously, seeking its own siurvival, 
manifests all the fangs and claws of red-handed nature. It proposes 
to survive in its contest with other groups by destruction or domina- 
tion of its enemies. An individual may be to all intents and 
purposes a Christian, but when he joins such a group the result 
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of his action is pagan. The group becomes non-ethical, and no 
democracy can be put into practice where communities are domi- 
nated by selfish groups struggling with each other for supremacy 
and destroying and trampling upon the rights of individuals. 

I know a man who appears to be honest in his deaUngs with his 
neighbors and a devout member of the church, but who strikes 
hands with political demagogues and shysters, and develops a 
venal political gang. I know a man who in all of his personal 
deaUngs with his neighbors and friends is controlled by the law 
of social ethics, but he joined an incorporated body of citizens 
who were seeking to amass wealth regardless of social welfare. 
He became one of the predatory band combined to carry out his 
selfish purpose regardless of the effect on the rights of individuals 
and on community welfare. As an individual he is a Christian, as a 
member of the corporation he is a pagan dwelling with pagans 
and fighting a pagan's battle. It is evident that there cannot be a 
working democracy until the group becomes ethical in its nature, 
or that a great society shall be able to establish justice between 
one group and another. 

We have not been able to project our idealism into practical 
life. Practically we are ruled by commercialism; theoretically 
we are spiritual, practically we are materialistic. A man will 
talk democracy, swear by the principles of Jefferson and the 
Constitution, talk about justice and equality to all, and then enter 
a combination with his fellows to put over a political scheme or 
commercial combioation for the perpetuation of group selfishness. 
If he could be oriented from practice he is a Christian and a demo- 
crat, but as a part of a group he is an autocrat and a pagan. Indi- 
vidually and theoretically he is controlled by the law of love, but 
as a member of a group he is controlled by organic evolution or the 
survival of the fittest. As an individual he is spiritual; as a 
member of the group he is materialistic. Until this spiritual life 
can be made to permeate all activities large or smaU, we may not 
hope for a homogeneous working democracy. 

The governmental care of people is a modem phase of our 
democracy. Prior to the Civil War the dominant theory was that 
the best government is the least government. To keep order was 
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sufficient, allowing individuals and groups to follow the law of the 
survival of the fittest. During the years that followed there was 
a slowly developed process of governmental protection of interests 
and groups. It was felt that opportunities should be equalized. 
Later came the idea of furnishing opportunities for all, and this 
was finally supplemented by attempts to place people in contact 
with opportunities to do and achieve for themselves. 

But the old law of the survival of the fittest will not down. 
The great world-war has brought us face to face with the struggle 
of group with group. In its aim to establish justice between 
individuals the government has lost sight of the establishment of 
justice between groups. But this is essential to the perpetuation 
of democracy. The world-war has attempted to bring about a 
league of nations and a higher coiirt to determine justice among 
non-ethical nations bent on group survival. Let us hope that 
it will succeed, because it is necessary to world-democracy. 

In our domestic affairs the old theory of one man in relation 
to the mass is insufficient. The democracy of today is one of 
groups; each individual works with his group or class. It is 
through it that he maintains his rights, seeks justice, and hopes 
for righteousness. Until corporations and labor groups have 
souls, until they are inclined to be ethical in relation to other 
groups, there is no hope of a working democracy. If the law of 
survival still prevails among groups the individual will lose his 
liberty and his rights, and no action of government to protect him 
will be of avail. If great society organized in the form of govern- 
ment does not rise to the task of extracting the fangs and claws 
from corporate greed our ideal of democracy must change or be 
abandoned. 

Organized labor seeks its own interest regardless of others in its 
strife with organized industry, both tainted with selfishness and 
barbarity. Jn a true democracy this problem is for the whole 
people. It is frequently stated that there are three parties in- 
volved in the strife, labor, capital, and the public; but this classi- 
fication is erroneous, because the public includes the other two, and 
until they can be brought into co-operative harmonious action 
with a large view of justice for all, with a purpose of the common 
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welfare, it is idle to think that justice, the aim of all government, 
can be established. 

Organized democracy must be larger than any party, organiza- 
tion, group, sect, clique, or gang. While it permits them to exist, 
it must have the working power to say, "Here are your limitations; 
stop, go no farther. You are disturbing the liberties of my people. " 

There can be no democracy where the public at large does not 
assume the settlement of all serious problems arising between any 
two organized groups whose contentions disturb public peace and 
public welfare. It is a wrong attitude for labor or capital or both 
to assiune that it is a private business to be settled in their own way. 
Labor's problem is the problem of the whole, people, so likewise 
is the problem of organized industry; nor is it to be inferred that 
either organization should be dissolved in order to make a de- 
mocracy, but that justice should be determined by larger society. 
The ideal democracy which considers the individual in his relation 
to the mass does not exist in reality, for in complex civilization is 
group civilization. Yet the group adjustment must be so managed 
that the complaint of the man who is suffering for lack of coal on 
account of the quarrel of two warring factors shall be heard and 
answered by even-handed justice. 

For more than forty years our federal government has failed 
to exercise its democratic duty ^d authority in the settlement 
of disputes between groups. Each organization should be held 
responsible for its actions; labor should be forced to incorporate 
and be made responsible for its deeds the same as any other corpo- 
ration. The right to contract should be given it, but it should be 
held to its contract. Likewise, the industrial corporation should 
be so held. If the right to strike is conceded the right to destroy 
should be denied; the right of industry to organize does not carry 
with it the privilege of robbing. 

Great society cannot exist with governments within govern- 
ment, each minority dictating to the majority. In the past, when 
attempts have been made to settle disputes by arbitration, it has 
been merely a struggle for survival between groups. Such disputes 
should be settled by an industrial court of organized democracy, 
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giving a ''square deal" to contending parties and meting out an 
even-handed justice to all concerned. 

And now teachers are organizing and are being invited to 
affiliate with labor organizations. No doubt teachers should 
organize for their own benefit, and should exercise their united 
moral support to right the wrongs of education and keep themselves 
from being crushed by the crude materialism of the times. But 
it must be remembered that teachers are the public servants, the 
conservators and developers of democracy. They are missionaries 
of justice and enlightenment. They have a highly honored place 
in the community. Hence to join with labor leaders and walking 
delegates more arbitrary than the czar is to lower their position, 
degrade their profession, and diminish their influence. The 
factors involving the life-work of teachers are largely spiritual^ 
hence to bind themselves to organizations ruled by materialistic 
greed is to destroy their best influence. Their mission is to teach 
the children of all classes, parties, and creeds. Can they success- 
fully bind themselves to those of one creed, and to be ruled by labor 
bosses whose only desire is to obtain favors for their class, irre- 
spective of community welfare? Can democracy strike against 
itself without its final ruin? When the policemen of Boston 
struck, they were striking against themselves. On the other hand, 
if there was a working democracy in Boston, dealing out even- 
handed justice to all, would the policemen have been forced into 
such an imtenable position ? 

Suppose all people who toil either of body or of brain to keep the 
world-dvilization going should organize into one body and strike 
for higher wages and shorter hours, against whom would they 
strike, and if successful who would pay the bills ? And if they 
surrendered themselves to autocratic bosses and arbitrary leaders 
it would result in the autocracy of labor leaders. Even now the 
politics within labor organizations is as corrupt as in any political 
organization, and there is a slavery of the labor masses to an 
autocratic leadership. 

A greater menace to our republic does not exist than the failure 
to pay teachers of the public schools a living wage and accord them 
a position in the community which they deserve. Powerless to 
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raise their own salaries, the only alternative is for them to leave 
the occupation for one more remunerative. If we wish to preserve 
liberty and righteousness in this country the public must be willing 
to pay more for the service of instruction of its youth. 

One of the great obstacles to a homogeneous democracy is race 
and class hostility. It is a strange paradox that those who cry- 
loudest for the brotherhood of man are the strongest propagators 
of class hostility. In the Old World society has been arranged in 
classes according to birth, inheritance, and tradition. We have 
been trying to escape such classes in America. Nevertheless, 
because there is a difference in occupation here, the people are 
organized in groups about their occupations, and, moreover, because 
wealth is power, there is a gradation of power in proportion to 
the amoimt of wealth; but all of this classification is a shifting, 
changing kaleidoscope, actively passing through the generations. 
The agitators and indeed many of the scholars of this coimtry, 
taught to think in terms of the Old World traditions, have treated 
the United States on the theory that we have classes in America 
similar to those in Euxope. In reality this is not the case. While 
there are economic differences based upon the amount of wealth, 
and political differences based on the amoimt of power wielded, 
they proceed from individual soiirces. The classes we have in 
America are those organized about industrial process. It is a 
process common to all professions and occupations. This is 
characteristic of industrial and social organization — conditions 
which must belong to all well-ordered societies. So the com- 
plaints that come from irresponsible agitators and radicals are 
based upon a misconception of things, and those who teach hos- 
tility, when put to the test, would have hard work to draw the 
line between classes. 

Nevertheless we do have group action, and when traced to 
its origin it is based upon the economic idea of equality, and the 
theory of economic equality reduced to its simplest terms is a 
theory of economic selfishness. It is a theory that if individuals 
have the same income they have an opportunity to possess the 
same power. This would be true if money or wealth were the 
only factors in civilization. In our advanced stage of democratic 
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life, in securing the good of all it is necessary to furnish opportuni- 
ties for both the strong and the weak and see that through educa- 
tion, direction, and training the weak may be put in touch with 
the opportunities. Beyond this the public ceases to be responsible 
for individual failure. 

All materialistic Socialists veil their real intentions by the 
holy cry of fraternity. The brotherhood of man is a great con- 
ception, but in the progress of human society justice tempered 
with mercy is as far as it ought to go. Anything beyond this 
will eventually rob the strong to save the weak. But the strong 
should so exercise its power that the weak shall not be oppressed, 
but shall be protected and given opportunities to utilize all their 
power and opacities for self-independence and self-support. 
In exercising this power the strong must be careful to do it so 
wisely that weaknesses may gradually be diminished. 

For forty years Congress has been making immigration laws 
to keep the weak and defective out of this country. In every 
law the question of prime importance has been omitted, namely, 
to care properly for those who come to this country. Only those 
should be permanently admitted who wish to become citizens. 

For centuries America has been calling the races of the world 
to enjoy the blessings of a free government. Among those who 
come are the ignorant and oppressed of every nation, saturated 
with superstition and materialism. They have entered a life they 
do not imderstand to struggle for survival and frequently to be 
exploited by predatory human animals. Such should be required 
to qualify as soon as possible. Special care should be given for the 
necessary education, social opportunities, and public interest to 
make them good American citizens, willing to help bear the re- 
sponsibilities of government while they enjoy the blessings of a 
free government. Much of the dangerous radicalism of today is the 
result of the failure to protect and care for the stranger within our 
gates. A s}rstem of economic distribution should have been 
established to ascertain what occupation an immigrant is best 
fitted for, and then he should be followed until he is put in touch 
with his opportunity and should be protected and helped as he has 
need imtil he is industrially independent and socially established. 
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The problem .of race hostility is a future menace to society. 
It is difficult to harmonize race hostility with democracy. Race 
aversion is a permanent human character. In the past it has 
been essential to htmian progress. But race prejudice and race 
hatred have no place in a democracy. To make over races with 
widely differentiated phy^cal types, with a race psychology and 
racial social habits developed during many centuries of change, 
into a homogeneous, unified, self-governed society is a great task, 
but by careful methods of education and Americanization it may 
be done, in time, without destroying the social order. But today, 
owing largely to past neglect, it is a menace. The work of Ameri- 
canization now in hand should be extended and pushed with vigor. 

Sociologists from an academic standpoint have sought out 
generalizations of normal social life and social improvement. 
They have pointed out that the control of physical sources of 
nature must have the final end of improvement of the moral 
qualities of man. In this they have shared with other social 
sciences the promulgation of imiversal principles of human organi- 
zation and government, and within the academic group of thinking 
idealists they have had much influence. But there is in practical 
life a wide gap between those who have set forth ideals for the 
improvement of civilization and the great majority of people who 
seek material comfort and prosperity as the final end. There is 
sufficient knowledge and enough well-established social and moral 
principles tau^t to redeem present society from error if they 
could be understood and practiced by a majority of the members 
of society. Wisdom is needed to fit these moral judgments into 
the social life and to vitalize them by constant conscientious use. 
There is an aloofness of the educated classes from contact with the 
actual practical problems of social life. They appear to the great 
uneducated, unthinking mass as a privileged class — ^not privileged 
in material things, not in wealth, but in spiritual things fmd knowl- 
edge. They are looked upon as a sort of ancient and honorable 
society of "highbrows." It is true that recent movements of 
social service by the educated classes have made some progress in 
bridging the chasm. Even churches that lost their hold upon the 
laboring classes are seeing their error and finding their mission. 
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Yet, in general, the church is still holding to the old tradition of 
caring for the elected few separated from the mass, and in uni- 
versities professors have not ceased to assume the attitude that the 
university was created for their special benefit. Society must 
feel the touch, the hearty co-operation, of educated men and 
women. The knowledge, the moral precepts, must be disseminated 
until the leaven of righteousness leavens the whole mass. 

Every radical, be he capitalist, business organizer, labor leader, 
socialist, or Bolshevist, is a propagandist. He spends more time 
and energy in marketing goods and ideas than in their creation. 
Formal education has bc^en conspicuously deficient in this respect. 
It has assumed that truth once discovered would, without effort, 
be absorbed and used. The work of social service and community 
organization carried on by educated social workers is doing much 
to develop social consciousness among communities. If this work 
could be generalized and organized it would be an efficient means 
of practical social education. The thousands of social revivaUsts 
going up and down the earth preaching the gospel of social life and 
social reform need to correlate their work. There is need of the 
social engineer whose services will be as clearly recognized as those 
of the chemist or of the electrical engineer. 

For years the teaching in our schools of the principles and 
practices of social order and life was neglected. When they have 
been taught, it has been in a desultory way, failing to inculcate the 
moral ideals and induce moral practice. We are now reaping the 
reward of this neglect. Vocational training, essential as it appears, 
has emphasized the material rather than the spiritual side of 
social life. The idea of gaining a living has been made more 
important than the idea of right living. Following the demand 
tor practical education, the most practical phase of education has 
been neglected; namely, to teach people how to live together 
justly and harmoniously, a vital point in democracy. The demand 
now is for an education that will furnish skilled laborers, mechanics, 
artisans, and business managers. The cry for efficiency everywhere 
at the behest of big business has for its aim increased produc- 
tion of goods — a very desirable thing as a means but not as an 
end of Kfe. These advocates of efficiency scarcely look beyond 
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commercialism to the real end of establishing justice among men, 
to the making of a better social order and the perfecting of moral 
practice. Efficiency we need in social life, but it is co-operative 
efficiency that looks to the ultimate good of the whole regardless 
of the selfish interests of individuals and organized groups. 

The old coUege education which based its program on the 
moral and philosophical judgments derived from experience was 
a tower of strength to social order. It failed in its adaptability 
to the changing industrial and social order. It is unfortunate 
that instead of carrying its ethical standards forward into the new 
life it has been supplanted by the new education that has for its 
main purpose the teaching of individual industrial efficiency. 
There should be no antagonism between the two, but they should 
be joined in a common cause of making truth and knowledge 
workable in social life. 

No doubt there is need of education of efficiency, but its greatest 
need is efficiency in social and poUtical affairs. What avail is it if 
the chemist in his laboratory make discoveries to increase the 
welfare of hmnanity if these discoveries ^e turned to the destruc- 
tion of the social life? What avail is it if scientific discovery 
furnish means for the improvement of man's material comfort 
if this is to be the final aim? Using the material foimdation 
as a starting-point our education must lift us to a standard of 
individual righteousness and social justice. All knowledge, all 
science, all improvements for the comfort of the human animal, 
must be subordinated to the aims of higher spiritual existence. 
When we have a consciousness of agreement as to what our ideals 
are, and when these have been made to permeate all classes of 
society, and when the knowledge that we possess is disseminated 
and worked out in the laboratory of hmnanity, then will dominate 
a strong working democracy, based on justice against which 
misguided Bolshevism, the ravings of radicalism, and the power 
of gross materialism shall not prevail. 

SUMMARY 

I. The situation in America is such that it is necessary to take 
stock of the kind of democracy we have and suggest change in 
ideals and practice. 
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2. Americans are a sentimental and emotional people regarding 
liberty and democracy, and frequently feel and act without think- 
ing. It is necessary therefore to have a controlled emotionalism. 

3. Americans are idealists regarding democracy. These ideals 
should be re-examined and re-established in accordance with 
actual conditions of social order. 

4. To do this requires a common consensus of opinion as to 
what are our ideals of government and social order. 

5. The mechanism of society and government at large must 
be made to conform to these ideals if we would have a working 
democracy. 

6. A number of fallacies based on false ideals should be 
abandoned: (a) the fallacy that democracy is merely a form of 
government; (6) the fallacy that democracy can exist in a highly 
complex nationality without the representative system; (c) the 
fallacy that individual and group autocracy can exist within a 
working democracy; (d) the fallacy that Bolshevism is a form of 
radical democracy and that it is anything else than a menace 
to the social order; (e) the fallacy that socialism is a form of 
developed democracy; (f) the fallacy that an industrial democracy 
based upon each man's share of wealth as an end of social order 
may be established; (g) the fallacy that equaUty is essential to 
democracy; (A) the fallacy that the individual must be eliminated 
or absorbed and lost in a democracy. 

7. Positive theories of a progressive democracy insist that: 
(a) the ideal of democracy reaches beyond the idea of economic 
gain; (6) the exploitation of the idea of imiversal brotherhood 
without overcoming the selfishness of individuals will end in 
failure; (c) the elimination of class hostility and race hatred is 
necessary to a working democracy; (d) we should abandon the 
tradition that democracy is concerned only with the relation of the 
individual to the mass; it extends to groups; (e) the modem 
democracy demands an adjustment of the relationship of groups; 
(/) great democracy must determine justice between these groups; 
(g) great democracy must therefore assume control or regulation 
of the sources of wealth and great commercial enterprise. 

8. Changes of democratic ideals and practices can be brought 
about only through education: (a) The thinking, educated 
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classes must be brought into harmony with the imthinking. {b) The 
idealism of democracy must leaven the materialism of commeridal 
enterprise, {c) Education must be imiversal; truth and knowledge 
must be disseminated and used by the majority. {(I) Common 
ideals of justice and right living must be made to permeate all 
classes, {e) Education should develop a transformed individualism 
that seeks to survive through co-operation and helpfulness of 
others (/) In the process of creation and distribution of wealth 
employers and employees must learn to co-operate in the high 
purpose of making better men and women, and in improvement 
of social relations. 

9. Ideals of democracy must be worked out in the laboratory of 
humanity: {a) To have a working democracy it is necessary for 
the majority to learn to do democracy as well as to believe it, 
think about it, and talk about it. (ft) Jealousy and envy of indi- 
vidual rights and privileges must give ¥ray to zeal for social re- 
sponsibility, (c) There must be educated leadership in political, 
social, and industrial life. 
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In the chapter of his Recollections which deals with the influence 
of Comtian ideas on his early thinking, Viscount Morley remarks 
that a prime characteristic of the present philosophical attitude is 
'^ the substitution of becoming for being, the relative for the absolute, 
dynamic movement for dogmatic immobility." This is another 
way of sa3dng that modem life has become too complex for the old 
synthesis, and that we have not yet found a new synthesis of 
social facts. Preparation for such a restatement has thus far 
been made chiefly in those genetic studies of institutions which 
stop just short of general formulas. Literature is passing through 
a similar crisis. The older culture has lost its shell, and the tu- 
multuous elements of the new life are not yet tamed into settled 
literary molds, althou^ Whitman and Mark Twain have become 
classic after a fashion, and O. Henry is in line for immediate canon- 
ization. 

In its extreme form the classical idea of the political state 
holds the state to be an entity with a separate existence more 
or less detached from homely human experience. Toward it the 
feeling is one of strangeness, even of latent hostility. When, 
therefore, we say that men are still imperfectly socialized we mean 
primarily that they are not intimately habituated to those general- 
ized activities which lie outside the range of individual experience — 
governments, laws, acts of co-operation dissociated from personal 
feelings. The mass of men do not live in general ideas, however 
much they may mouth the phrases. Personal' loves and hates 
and avarice and revenge are almost as largely the content of 
life as they were in the Stone Age. Only as it is related to these 
is the average man vitally concerned with an election or a legislative 
proposal. The fact tha^ a measure is good or important may 
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elicit his benevolent assent, but rarely a potent reaction; principles 
may stir his admiration, but they leave him cold unless he can 
interpret them in terms of his personal concerns. 

Aristotle, whose Politics, despite Jefferson's deprecation, is 
still one of the most modem of books, believed that for this reason 
the only sound basis for the state was a constitution fixed from of 
old, a constitution safeguarded against both indifference and 
caprice. He berated that type of democracy in which all things 
were regulated by popular decrees rather than by the constitution 
itself. In fact, he was sure that this was no true democracy at all, 
since the decrees of the demos relate only to particulars and are 
comparable to arbitrary edicts of the despot. The multitude 
thus becomes monarch, being no longer under the control of laws. 

Twenty-three centiuies after Aristotle, Sir Henry Sumner Maine 
made a similar indictment, and even James Madison, foremost 
protagonist of the infant American democracy, acknowledged this 
danger in the words: "Whenever there is an interest and power to 
do wrong, wrong will generally be done, and not less readily by a 
powerful and interested party than by a powerful and interested 
prince.'" Madison, imlike Aristotle and Maine, would certainly 
not have agreed with Dr. Johnson, who however was probably 
only "talking for victory" when he asserted that he "would not 
give half a guinea to live imder one form of government rather 
than another; it is of no moment to the happiness of the indi- 
vidual." 

The state itself may or may not be a natural growth, but 
political f imctioning is certainly an acquired habit. About political 
affairs men think as they think about intellectual propositions, and 
the very palpable rift betweai modem ethics and politics is due to 
the fact that in politics people are supposed to act on the intellectual 
plane of choice, when as a matter of fact they act on the emotional 
plane. It is not wholly pessimism which fathers the idea that 
educated men are, except for better disciplined and co-ordinated 
feelings, hardly more competent in political action than the un- 
educated. 

'Madison to Jefferson, October 17, 1788. Documentary History of the Con- 
stitution, V, 88. 
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Democratic revolt in the eighteenth century put the intellect- 
ualist conception of politics to the fore, assmning that the acceptance 
of certain formulas would accomplish social salvation, thereby 
ignoring Montesquieu's trenchant, warning that the people is 
moved only by its passions. These pioneers accepted Plato's 
.doctrine that maii need only know the right in order to do the right. 
But the whole disillusioning history of political experience has 
shown how mistaken Plato was in leaving out of account the dyna- 
mic of passion. Disraeli, with something of the fictionist's over- 
coloring, goes to the other extreme in making one of his characters 
say that ''we are not indebted to the Reason of man for any 
of the great achievements which are the landmarks of hiunan 

action and human progress Man is only truly great 

when he acts from passion; never irresistible but when he 
appeals to the imagination. Even Mormon accounts more votaries 
thanBentham."' 

Tribal and patriarchal societies are rigid because they are 
dominated by old men. Progress is possible only through a selec- 
tion of variations, and where the elders rule variations are not 
tolerated. Political tradition becomes an adjunct of ancestor 
worship, a system in which the adventurous spirit of youth with its 
zest for experiments implies both treason and sacrilege. Tribal 
wisdom is handed on from generation to generation unchanged and 
jealously guarded. In a gerontocracy it is therefore inevitable 
that structure should overmatch fimction, that the static elements 
should be paramoimt. The most striking feature of modern 
political development is that this monopoly of political wisdom 
by the elders has been broken. This has come about largely as an 
outcome of the invention of printing, which has laid political 
knowledge open to all on equal terms, so that youth has no longer 
to sit below the salt at the feast. As Faguet expresses it: ''Books 
contain all science, equity, jurisprudence and history better, it 
must be confessed, than the memories of old men. One fine day 
the young men said, 'The old men were our books; now that we 
have books we have no further use for old men. ' "' 

' Coningsby, Book* IV, chapter 13. 

* The CuU of Incompetence (translated by Beatrice Barlow), p. 148. 
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But the spirit of adventure reaches farther than bare political 
philosophy. It insists on injecting into politics something of the 
creative imagination of poetry and art. The revolt of imaginative 
persons against the ugliness and sordidness of modem industrial 
society is in the main a creative revolt. Shelley was hardly ex- 
aggerating when he said that poets are the unacknowledged legis- 
lators of the world, for a little leaven of imagination soon leavens 
the whole lump. An American critic has remarked that "the 
virtue of an industrial society is that it is always more or less sane. 
The virtue of all art is that it is always more or less mad. All the 
greater is our American need of art's tonic loveliness, and all the 
more difficult is it for us to recapture the inherent madness without 
which she cannot speak or breathe. "' 

One legacy from the patriarchal age remains with us. As the 
jejune wisdom of the elders weighed down the spirits of the tribal 
youth, so does the youth of today suffer from tedious political 
didacticism. All the high gods of dulness seem to have chosen 
their altars in the temple of political didactics. To find the 
acme of pedagogical lethargy one turns instinctively to books and 
lectures whose aim is the iostruction of youth in dvic virtue. 
Study of institutiohs supplants study of persons, biography gives 
place to constitutional history, the muse of history becomes a 
kitchen drudge where once she was a radiant goddess; yet it is 
personalities that always have moved and always will move the 
young mind. 

Herbert Spencer, in his familiar tirade agsdnst the great-man 
theory, pictures primitive savages seated around their camp fire 
recoimting the feats done by past or present heroes in war or the 
chase, and ends with the particularly illogical complaint that 
"savage life furnishes little else worthy of note; and the chronicles 
of tribes contain scarcely anything more to be remembered.'' 
There is excellent reason why they contain little more. No history 
or mythology could survive except what had the driving power of 
dramatic personal interest to propel it forward. Human nature, 
and particularly youthful human nature, psychologists tell us, 
has not changed in kind since the earliest recorded time. Instruc- 

' Spingam, Creative CrUicism, p. 119. 
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tion in matters civic must still be infused with the interest of 
djmamic personalities. 

Exactly in this fact lies a danger to democracy. Men become 
political leaders by means of those personal qualities which com- 
mand admiration and loyalty. Inasmuch as leadership is its 
determining factor, group action is always likely to measure up 
to the character of the leader. Picturesque personal qualities in a 
leader count for much, but to be a good fighter counts for more. 
The combat-instinct in inherent; and the interest that men once 
felt in war as war, in gladiatorial combats, in the bull fight, or 
that men have more lately felt. in football, is passing over to the 
electoral contest. The combat-instinct cannot be eradicated, 
but it can be humanized and civilized. Fourier's fantastic plan 
of social organization has been forgotten and the world has un- 
fortimately lost sight of the sound philosophy of emulation that 
underlay it. Where the objective of competition becomes social 
rather than individual, emulation is a workable substitute for 
cruder forms of combat. 

A most persistent criticism of democracy alleges that the 
popular will is fickle, that popular choices are lightly made or 
spasmodic. Whatever validity the charge has rests on the fact 
that the motivation of social action is an undisciplined motivation. 
The range of social choices does not run high because the available 
objects of choice are not those which the people would prefer to 
select. They can only choose what they know about, and im- 
prindpled leadership usually limits the objects of choice to those 
consistent with its own ends. Freud's psychology has opened up 
new vistas in the interpretation of individual wishes, but as yet we 
have only fragmentary experiments in applying his principles to 
the social mind. The conscious wish is often not the real wish at 
all; the real wish, repressed into the imconsdous or subconscious, 
has ways of asserting itself that are generally pathological and 
often embarrassing. Latent powers which find no outlet in normal 
functioning may break out in those abortive, capricious acts of 
the popular will which bring discredit on the very name of de- 
mocracy. 
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For the folk has not well learned to shape its own desires into 

intelligent and workable purposes. It is unskilled in critical 

valuation; it is slow to detect the trickery of vicious or foolish 

leadership. One of the tragedies of popular freedom is the wasting 

of worthy enthusiasm on specious or ephemeral issues which, 

however consonant with intellectualist conceptions, do not spring 

from elemental passions. The boss who ensnares popular assent 

to his vicious designs has had his due share of reprobation, but in 

the last analysis he is perhaps no more responsible for our failures 

in government than the tinkering faddist or the well-meaning but 

shallow enthusiast. Not the least of offenders in this class is the 

avowed vulgarizer who assumes that great principles must be 

brought down to the level of the masses, when as a matter of fact 

the people would gladly rise to great ideas if given the opportunity. 

An American interpreter of Freud has said. 

We hear everywhere of bringiiig this or that good thing down to the 
unfortunate and the debased, and then of ^'ad^ting" it to the taste and 

conq>rehension of these same unfortunate and debased The idea is 

everywhere to bring the good dawHy in the false hope that this will somehow 
lift the masses up. But why shall anything strive upwards when all that 
is high is bidden descend?' 

It is one of the little ironies of our present mood that exactly 
those who protest most vociferously their faith in the virtues of 
the masses show least practical faith in the capacity of the people 
to assimilate the highest truths or act for the highest ends. The 
people are hungry for what is morally great. If there is a Pericles, 
they will follow him rather than Cleon. Even their passion for 
phrases and catchwords is pathetic proof of their yearning for 
great ideas. Witness also the popular deification of the only two 
great presidents whom the machinations of party politics have 
allowed to slip into office since the days of the Fathers. Two 
things America needs at this hour; great leaders who will stimulate 
and themselves embody what is best in the heart of the people, 
and a renovated political machinery through which such leaders 
may fimction. Walt Whitman was generally nebulous in his 
conception of democracy, but in a ludd moment he condensed its 
whole gospel into a single sentence: ^^ Produce great persons, 
the rest follows. " 

' Holt, The Freudian Wish, pp. 149-50. ' 
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Equally persistent is the charge that the people in a democracy 
are inherently radical. If they have actually shown themselves so, 
it is because democracy since its inception has always had to stand 
embattled, first to establish itself and then to maintain itself. 
No one, in these last tragic years, has to be told that conflict 
breeds a biased, distorted mental attitude unfavorable to sober 
action. Thus far in the history of democracy the scaffolding has 
never been down and the streets have always been up. Neverthe- 
less it may fairly be contended that the people are at bottom 
fairly conservative in temper, for, as aheady indicated, their 
fimdamental concerns, those in which they function naturally and 
continuously, are matters of the family, property, and personal 
ambitions. The entrance of woman into politics ought normally 
to augment the conservative tendency, for with women even 
more than men the primary passions center about hearth and home. 

An anomaly in the history of popular government in America 
has been the apparently illogical shifting between the principle of 
representation and the principle of direct political action. Our 
national sjrstem started, when both people and interests were few 
and simple, by accepting the representative plan, but now that we 
are numerous and our life complex, is turning back to the more 
primitive system. The representative plan, whatever its working 
advantages, withholds the mass of the people from extended and 
intimate participation in political life. It can no longer honestly 
be denied that representative government is verging toward bank- 
ruptcy, both as a political mechanism and as a mode of group self- 
expression; not, as Rousseau held, because it is morally wrong, 
but because it is no longer adequate. The tmitary political state 
in which it grew up is itself passing over into the social state. 
Political democracy is concerned with the rights of individuals, 
with equality, with the police power. In the social state now 
slowly evolving the group is the unit, and the adjustment of 
group relations is the state's prime fimction. With these the 
narrow political state is incompetent to deal unless it play the 
despot's part. 

Representative government as thus far developed assumes the 
representative to be spokesman for a geographical tmit, yet no 
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observer of oirrent tendencies need be reminded that interest- 
areas are supplanting geographical areas in social organization. 
A representative who is committed to a national party platform 
cannot possibly speak the sentiment of his district on all issues, 
for that sentiment will not be tmited on all. What must be worked 
out in the near future is a sjrstem by which the homogeneous 
interest-groups shall find adequate representation as such, ir- 
respective of location. We shall have to remold our political 
machinery on the principle of alternating group leadership. To 
legislative councils, whether urban, state, or national, must be 
sent experts who are masters of the affairs of their particular 
groups, and in matters relating to these groups they must become 
the rulers, while the rest of us, so far as concerns those matters, 
must take the position of the governed, just as we do in private 
life when we require electric service or medical service. 

Nearly every man is an expert in something and as such is 
qualified to be an intelligent voter on that thing. On most other 
matters he is of the ignorant majority. There is endless complaint 
about the mass of ignorant voters in our political system, and the 
inference is that better education would correct our political 
abuses. But with increasing complexity and specialization there 
is every prospect that, despite any conceivable improvement in 
education, the number of ignorant voters will increase rather than 
diminish, since the number of things that any one man may ade- 
quately know will become relatively smaller. Here then is the 
basis of a new aristocracy, an aristocracy without inherent in- 
equality and without exploitation. The word has become hope- 
lessly besmirched by the scandal of its infamous history, but the 
thing itself must be the saving force of an otherwise muddled and 
incompetent democracy. 

Two recent developments in self-government illustrate in 
differing degrees the beginnings and the needs of alternating 
leadership, the commission plan of dty government and the 
system of direct legislation adopted from Switzerland by some of 
our western states. In the first the principle has already been 
accepted in essence and will doubtless, after due experimei^tation 
and modification, become the standard form of mimidpal govem- 
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ment. The second is as yet chiefly notable for the defects of its 
qualities. In Oregon, for instance, the people had at a single 
election to vote a ballot four and one-half square feet in size, 
containing the names of one hundred and seventy-six candidates, 
together with forty legislative proposals to be passed upon.* It 
is not surprising that voters complained about having to "vote a 
bed-quilt," or that the original purpose of the referendum, that 
it shotdd be the '^ medicine of the constitution, not its daily bread, " 
was felt to have been submerged. If its actual working is not so 
bad as critics predicted, the contention is nevertheless soimd that 
direct government in order to succeed must devise a mode of ex- 
pressing the popular will without resorting to the bed-quilt ballot. 

Direct legislation is itself a protest against the demonstrated 
shortcomings of the representative system. Legislators are 
constantly charged with fostering special antisocial interests; 
whenever and wherever this is true they are able to hide behind the 
indefiniteness and the conflicting interpretations of the popular 
will because that will is incapable of unified expression. The 
referendu];n does not wholly correct this fault, for an issue sub- 
mitted to popular vote is rarely sure of intelligent consideration by 
any large section of the people except those who are directly in- 
terested in it. 

If representatives were chosen to look after the concerns of a 
clearly delimited, homogeneous section of the people rather than 
all the people of a district indiscriminately, their accountability 
would be more efficiently localized. When we consider how the 
managing bodies of great industries are constituted it is surely no 
Utopian dream to conceive of a legislative assembly composed of 
members each of whom is a specialist in his field. There is a 
world of difference between the man who knows mining or irrigation 
or agriculture or education and the man who knows merely how to 
influence the votes by which he shall be elected. 

If it be objected, as it often is, that such a system would destroy 
social solidarity, that it would give increased dominance to the 
class principle, the answer must be, frankly, that in the present 
stage of social evolution class society of some kind is the only 

' Bamett, Operation of the Initiative, Referendum and Recall in Oregon, p. 80. 
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possible one. Social solidarity is still a Utopian ideal; the highest 
that we can at present hope for is class society so well safeguarded 
by checks and balances that exploitation, caste control, and dass 
conflict shall be reduced to a minimum. 

Three decades ago Lester Ward's gospel of sodocracy opened 
up for us a new vision of the social future; but it predicated either 
a unitary state or a radical change in social motivation which is 
outside the bounds of reasonable expectation. The wild Russian 
experiment in group economy, on the other hand, is canying 
revolt against centralized control to such limits that effective 
common action for the general welfare is well-nigh impossible — 
unless, indeed, the despotic control set up in the stress and strain 
of revolution be made permanent. 

Here in America \ht system of alternating group leadership 
will necessitate not less but more central authority to adjust the 
relations of compact, militant groups than has been required for 
individual control. For instance, the farmers want high prices for 
food products with low wage costs; the labor groups demand high 
wage scales with low food costs. Each dass believes itself right, 
and each is in a position, within limits, to enforce its demands, 
while the interests of the general commimity are at present in 
nowise adequately protected. Until human nature is radically 
changed there is no way given under heaven or among men whereby 
these conflicting interests can be adjusted except by applying to 
sodal politics the economist's revered formula of the higgling of 
the market. 

And in the new class state there can be no claim of dther 
superior service or superior virtue on behalf of any one group as a 
basis for spedal privilege. At this day it is amusing to read 
Jefferson's opinion of laborers as a class: ^'I consider the artificers 
as the panders of vice, and the instnmients by which the liberties 
of a country are generally overturned. '" And in view of certain 
present developments among our rural population it is equally 
interesting to note his estimate of the agriculturalist: 

Those who labor in the earth are the chosen people of God if He ever had 
a chosen people whose hearts He has made the peculiar deposit for substantial 

» Jefferson to Jay, 1785, Works, Ford edition, IV, 88. 
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and genuine virtue. It is the focus in which He keeps alive that sacred fire, 
which would otherwise escape from the earth. G>miption of morals in the 
mass of cultivators is a phenomenon of which no age or nation has fur- 
nished an example.' 

Social organization and action will still have to go on the 
assumption that all classes have their due share of virtues and of 
vices. All classes therefore must be given equal rights and all will 
require an equal degree of restraint. Nor, in our repugnance to 
patrician rule, need we give undue weight to the theory that the 
"plain people" can always be depended upon to act imselfishly, 
while special classes will always go wrong. There may be some 
sort of an average man, but there are no "common people"; 
there are only different kinds of individuals grouped loosely accord- 
ing to their several characters or passions. 

There is not the slightest ground for supposing that any con- 
siderable mass of men, because they do not happen to be associated 
with some particularly odious business, would, if so associated, 
act otherwise than those now in control. In the long nm the level 
of social action can rise no higher than the point fixed by the 
balancing of constituent group interests. Appearing to be guilty 
of a commonplace, Mill really utters a profound truth when he says: 

If we ask ourselves on what causes and conditions good government in all 
its senses, from the humblest to the most exalted, depends, we find that the 
principal of them, the one which transcends aU others, is the qualities of the 
human beings over which the government is exercised.' 

And Aristotle doubtless meant much the same thing in saying: 
"We must establish equality in the passions rather than in the 
fortunes of men. And this equality can only be the fruit of educa- 
tion, derived from the influence of good laws. " ^ 

A period of reconstruction is of necessity a period of hriticism. 
The time is past for undiscriminating eulogy of the democratic 
ideal, although we may possibly find that we have still to use the 
old phrases in order to get a hearing for constructive criticism, 
for, as Voltaire says, "When one is with the wolves one must 
howl a little. " The average citizen believes that when he has voted 

* Notes on Virginia, Works, Ford edition, m, 268. 

* Repre^drUoHve Government, pp. 37-38. 
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on election day and has given three cheers for his country and its 
starry flag on \ht Fourth of July he is entitled to devote undisturbed 
attention to private affairs for the rest of the year. He is a little 
impatient at being expected, after all, to give time and thought to 
the working of the political machinery and is pathetically surprised 
to find that it actually is not working well. Roger Ascham in a 
passage of InsScholemaster, much quoted in these days of educational 
campaigns, pictures the fate of such a one in words whose sense, 
beneath the quaint diction, is as up to date as this morning's 
newspaper: 

And it is pitie, that commonlie, more care is had, yea and that emonges 
verie wise men to finde out rather a cunn3mge man for their horse, thaa a 
cunning man for their children. They say nay in worde, but they do so in 
deede. For to the one they will gladly give a stq>end of 200. Crownes b^; 
yeare, and loth to offer to the other, 200. shillings. God, that sitteth in heaven 
laugheth their choice to skome, and rewardeth their liberalitie as it should; 
for he suffereth them €0 have tame and well-ordered horse, but wilde and 
unfortunate Children; and therefore in the ende they finde more pleasure in 
their horse, than comforte in their children.' 

That orderly imity, with its comfortably padded environment, 
which is the charm of older societies, is ccmspicuously absent from 
our political system. To the man of fastidious tastes it is a hard- 
stdp to fellow with those ubiquitous shaggy radicals who, if they 
ever stopped to read it, have forgotten Lowell's warning that 
government cannot be carried on by declamation. Free discussion, 
however, is so essential to the life of democracy that we must 
tolerate even those hot gospelers and sociological adolescents who 
cluster thickly around the cradle of reform movements. But it is 
necessary as well as comforting to remember that the conservative 
and never the radical in the end translates reform principles into 
working institutions. 

We may distinguish three periods in the history of reform 
movements, and may illustrate them by our own recent experiences 
in the evolution of economic readjustment. First, the soap-box 
era, characterized by indignation and vituperation; its typical 
organs are the muck-rake magazines of a decade ago. Second, 
the parlor era, which is characterized by that type of speculative 

» Edited by William Aldis (Cambridge, 1904), p. 193. 
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thinking and platform-making which finds expression in those 
weeklies which are the delight of the "brittle intellectuals"; 
amid much over-rarefied vaticination it already tends toward 
construction. Third, the state-house era, which begins when 
legislators attempt to express from the gusty airs of reform senti- 
ments the solid mass of statutory measiures. The man of the 
soap-box era is never content with the outcome of the staterhouse 
era, usually feeling that his cause has been betrayed by the trim- 
mers; but then he is rarely of the kind to be satisfied with anything, 
being of those who, because they take themselves too seriously, 
need not be taken too seriously by others. Out of the increasing 
integration that runs through these three periods a renovated 
economic system is in process of formation. As it was with the 
slavery question, as it is now with the liquor problem, so it will 
be with whatever form of economic readjustment the next decades 
may witness. 

Summarizing but not attempting a dogmatically compre- 
hensive estimate, we may conclude from the trend of American 
political democracy that there is in process a new synthesis of our 
socio-political life. This involves a revaluation of social forces 
which assigns to the elemental human passions larger scope in the 
field of public action. It carries a revision of ideas about social 
unity and the political state, by recognizing a decline in purely 
political functions and an increasing emphasis on group fimctions. 
The crowning merit of our democratic system is that it allows at 
least a fair degree of freedom in political experimentation, without 
which peaceful progress is impossible. While social control must 
be retained or even increased, it must be exercized chiefly on and 
through the g^oup, without, however, interfering with the largest 
possible measure of group self-expression. 



DISCUSSION 
E. C. Hayes, University of Illinois 
Professor Weatherly's apt phrasing of social wisdom rouses the mind to 
response at several points. The time will allow me to mention only two of 

He draws a contrast between action by reason and action by passion, 
and leaves the impression that only action by passion has power and the 
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highest worth. I submit the question whether this is not largely a false con- 
trast, and whether, instead of setting action by passion over against action 
by reason, we ought not rather to say that both passion and action issue 
from ideas, and usually ideas that in the minds of their originators were more 
or less reasoned. Ideas determine which of our passions? shall be aroused, 
how powerfully it shall be aroused, and in what way it shall express 
itself. ' Grant that the contrast as he drew it expresses ana^>ectof the truth, 
shall we not come nearer to expressing the whole truth if we say: All of man's 
conduct is instinctive, but which of all his instincts shall function at any given 
juncture, and how it shall function depends upon the ideas he adopts. 

In an audience sitting quietly there arises a cry of "Fire I" The people 
have the instinct of fear and flight, and a panic ensues. It may be that in 
reality there is no fire. The idea that there is a fire suffices to produce the 
panic. ''Ideas rule the world." It is true that passion and action affect 
our ideas, but it is a still greater truth that ideas furnish the prompting to 
both passion and action. 

The savage, whose social instincts function only within the narrow con- 
fines of the tiny horde, are the same instincts as those of the citizen whose 
loyalty attaches to an empire on which the sun never sets, and the same as 
those of the cosmopolitan working for the federation of nations and the brother- 
hood of man. But the cosmopolitan is moved by a more developed body of 
ideas. Whether the men of a generation fight like savi^^ and glory in it, 
or exploit their fellow-men with light-hearted diabolism, or prosecute far- 
sighted plans of altruistic co-operation, depends mainly upon the ideas which 
reason has evolved and to which social prestige has given authority. 

Practical men show their recognition of this principle by the zeal with 
which they resort to propaganda. Because of this prindi^ the most impor- 
tant agencies in the system of democratic government are two which were 
not mentioned in the paper, namely, the school and the press. It is these 
that require to be most zealously piirified, and strengthened, and defended 
by all who share in that eternal vigilance which is the price of Uberty. 
At this point both power and peril reach their greatest hei^t. A writer in 
the last number of the AUofUic Monthly declares that the press is the agency 
which "all the special interests in the world are most anxious to corrupt." 

It is because of this same principle, that ''ideas rule the world," that 
freedom of discussion holds so important a place in the system of democratic 
government. Upon this question of freedom of discussion we have of late 
grown somewhat h3^terical. I am informed that a prominent citizen of 
Massachusetts was recently hailed before the grand jury for no other reason 
than to inquire : " Did you or did you not quote with approval the words of Karl 
liebknecht, 'The future belongs to the people' ?" We seem to lack all clear- 
ness of thought with reference to the line between the freedom of speech 
which must be allowed and defended, and that license which must be forbidden. 
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It seems to me that the line to be drawn for our guidance is clear and 
simple. On the one hand no man has a right to advocate the violation of 
law, nor to express hatred with such bitterness as to incite to illegal violence. 
To advocate crime is like raising the arm to strike, and it is as much a part 
of the crime to raise the arm with criminal intent as to bring it down in the 
murderous blow. On the other hand there should be no other limit than 
that just defined upon the freedom to advocate changes in the law to be 
brought about by legal means. The very life of democracy and the essence 
of all freedom is the freedom to advocate lawmakings by leg^ means. 

The first half of this rule is primarily in the interest of order, and the 
second is primarily in the interest of progress. Yet even for order the second 
is more important than the first. At present the radical elements in Amer- 
ica are divided on precisely this question: Shall we put our trust in legal 
means for promoting what we regard as progress, or shall we resort to the 
general strike and violence ? The essential and the certain way to prevent 
any extreme revolutionary violence in our country is to keep undogged the 
channels of orderiy progress. This requires us to cherish the constitutional 
freedom to advocate changes in the laws to be brought about by legal means. 
To silence by force those who advocate changes in the laws which those in 
power do not approve is to turn traitor to the very spirit of democracy, and 
to invite rebellion. 

On the other point I must comment more briefly since my time is so nearly 
spent. Professor Weatherly speaks of representative government as "verg- 
ing upon bankruptcy." In the next national elections we are likely to have 
four or five important parties in the field. Where there are numerous tickets 
our system of representative government may become the most ingenious 
arrangement ever devised for preventing the rule of the majority. With 
only four tickets in the field it is possible for a little over one-fourth of the 
voters to rule and the remainder to go imrepresented. 

There are two ways in which this condition can be cured. One is to 
retain the present party system with some form of proportional representa- 
tion. By that plan each district from which representatives are elected to 
state or national legislatures would be laige enough to have a niunber of 
representatives inst^id of a single one, and these would be apportioned among 
the different parties according to the number of votes they cast. The other 
plan which, though less famOiar in discussion, might prove simpler in opera- 
tion, provides for the representation of interest groups instead of the represen- 
tation of geographical areas. By this plan any group of voters large enough 
to be entitled to a representative would be allowed to elect one, or more than 
one, as its number warranted. Of coiurse the names of the members of such 
a group would be checked on the general polling Ust showing that they had 
exercised their right of suffrage with their chosen interest group. Whatever 
plan we adopt, one thing is clear. We cannot allow our system of representa- 
tive government to go on "verging upon bankruptcy." 
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JOHN M. GILLETTE 
University of North Dakota 



One who is elected to discuss the bearing of political parties on 
democracy should enter upon the discussion with open eye3, for 
both the terms "democracy" and "political parties" convey more 
or less elusive concepts. It would be impossible to formulate a 
definition of democracy which would include all the current mean- 
ings imputed to it, for these popular ideas range from that of the 
industrial despot who covers his autocratic and irresponsible con- 
trol of business under the mantle of democracy to that of the social 
philosopher who conceives it from the viewpoint of the common 
welfare. Likewise the conception of political parties is bound to 
be hazy, because parties differ from nation to nation, are highly 
complex organizations generally and especially in the United States, 
and the line of distinction between parties and government here, 
and more particularly abroad, is ill defined. 

It will be necessary to ground this discussion upon the idea of 
the parties of America and upon the conception of democracy 
shortly to be presented. The statement of democracy will reveal 
the ideal which social effort should strive for in its attitude respect- 
ing parties, and American political parties may serve to illustrate 
the bearing of parties in general on the realization of democracy. 

THE CONCEPT OF DEMOCRACY 

It would be interesting to attend a "movie" whose film was 
constructed from snapshots taken of prehistoric man and his living 
conditions from the era of PUhecatUkropus Erectus to that of late 
Neolithic culture. Such an exhibit would impress the observer 
with the gradual but almost infinitely slow upward movement in the 
evolution of mankind mentally, physically, and socially. No less 
revealing would be a "movie" based on snapshots of the evolving 
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social S3rstem from the time of the appearances of the earliest civili- 
zation in Egjrpt several thousand years B.C. down to the present 
time. From such films we would be able to form a vivid and some- 
what reliable picture of the long forward marches and retreats of 
humanity in its efforts to free itself from the grip of the various 
forms of social despotism. Such an exhibit would doubtless demour 
strate that, more than any other, democracy is the goal toward 
which social evolution tends, the great objective of social progress, 
whether of the conscious or the unconscious sort 

It may appear presumptuous to offer a formulation of a concep- 
tion so apparently intangible and inexpressible as is that of democ- 
racy, yet the task of discussing it makes such an undertaking 
desirable. I shall therefore proceed to define democracy as the 
right of the masses of humanity to participate in all the essential 
satisfactions of life and of their further ri^t to control the social 
agencies by means of which those satisfactions are distributed. A 
completely democratic society, accordingly, would be one in which 
the people generally enjoyed the satisfactions considered essential 
to.a full life and in which, from the fact that they had complete con- 
trol of the agencies of distribution, there would be the assiured 
hope of futiure continuation of such enjoyment. 

It goes without saying that in no nation, ancient or modem, has 
this democratic situation been realized; and we must regretfully 
. admit that our own nation, while in many respects it is worthy of 
praise, presents the spectacle of such tremendous extremes of wealth 
and poverty, of enlightenment and ignorance, of tolerance and 
bigotry, of political power and political impotence, that it finds 
some difficulty in demonstrating its right to the assumed title of 
defender of democracy. 

Note that the definition of democracy does not demand absolute 
equality as among men, but that it does provide for free and un- 
trammeled opportunity of all to strive and to enjoy. It assumes 
that the normal person, if the chamiels of opportunity are not 
clogged, will be able to participate in all the desirable fruits of civili- 
zation. Note also that the definition provides a place for the con- 
sideration of artificial mechanisms, thus ^ving scope for discussing 
those artificial structiures called political parties. It assumes that 
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the only reason why every normal adult person lacks something 
of the fulness of life is that his way is blocked by some structure 
built originally for service. It further assumes that a fair and just 
society would be one in which social mechanisms of all kinds would 
be under the complete control of the masses and nicely adjusted to 
each other for the accomplishment of that purpose. 

ARE PARTIES OBSTRUCTIVE OF DEMOCRACY? 

To determine whether or not American political parties are 
obstructive or promotive of democracy there might be resort to 
either abstract or concrete considerations. The abstract argument 
can be disposed of quickly. It might be held that, because political 
parties are universal concomitants of modem representative govern- 
ments, they are, therefore, proponents and promoters of democracy. 
The essence of this position is that any factor which is so much a 
constituent of a total system that the latter cannot be conceived 
without it is by that fact a constructive contributor to the system of 
which it is a part. Thus intelligence is an essential factor of normal 
human beings; space and time essential concepts in the idea of the 
universe; industrial, educational, and political institutions are 
essential attributes of modem societies. 

But the andent Church Father Chrysostom put his finger on 
the weak point in such arguments when he inquired: ^^What is 
woman but an enemy of friendship, an unavoidable pimishment, a 
necessary evil ?'' duly recognizing thereby that a thing may at the 
same time be a necessity and an unmitigated nuisance. As a matter 
of fact, essential constituents of society often become obstmctive, 
and it is not far from the truth to say that political parties are com- 
monly viewed as necessary evils. 

Political parties are voluntary agencies created for the election 
and induction into office of those who will carry out through 
government the desires and policies of the electors. They have 
undoubted functions to perform, and their manner of exercising 
those functions demonstrates their bearing on the quality of 
political life and of society at large. If they promote definite 
expressions of public opinion on problems of government and are 
readily responsive to the public will, they are fit instruments of 
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democracy and are conducive to its development. But if they fail 
in either or both of these respects, they must be put in the dass of 
necessary evils. 

In the American economy, political parties perform very neces- 
sary and varied functions. They co-ordinate the various depart- 
ments of government in nation, state, and often in dty; perform a 
tremendous sum of labor in keeping the election machinery running, 
getting votes, getting out voters, organizing for primaries and 
conventions, and caring for initiatives, referendums, and recalls, 
where those obtain. Besides, political workers often aid in secur- 
ing naturalization papers, finding employment for the jobless, 
obtaining charitable relief, and helping people over emergencies. 
But it cannot be questioned that society pays politicians and 
workers enough, if not extortionately, for these services, and it is 
certain that there are better methods of providing for the semi- 
political and philanthropic needs. 

The dual party system appears to have become the dominant 
one throughout the Anglo-Saxon world, and its monopoly in the 
American political field is unquestioned. The eminent students 
firom abroad who have studied the American party system during 
recent years have formed a rather low estimate of oiu: political life, 
and their views are in accord with those of many of our foremost 
American scholars. It is the somewhat general opinion of such 
publicists that our two great parties systematically and persistently 
stand for neither fundamental principles nor maintain definite 
and consistent attitudes toward issues. Mr. Bryce concludes that 
if any continuous and consistent principle is to be attributed at 
all to the two historic parties, that of the Democratic party is 
decentralization and individual liberty, that of its opponents has 
been centralization and restriction of individual liberty by imposing 
order upon the masses; yet he admits that the case is not entirely 
clear. The truth seems to be that our parties are opportunistic 
and are prone to conduct campaigns on issues rather than accord- 
ing to well-established principles; and that even on such historic 
issues as the tariff their attitudes are variable and inconsistent. 

In order to promote democracy, parties should be facile channels 
for the expression of the public will. They should make it easy 
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to choose the best men for office, to determine public opinion on the 
problems of government, and to make government responsive to 
the majority. In none of these directions are parties efficient; on 
the contrary they are obstructive. The confusion among voters 
attending the long ballot prevents an easy and dear choice of the 
best candidates for office, although the parties are not wholly 
responsible for the existence of the long ballot. But, generally 
speaking, the candidates presented to the voters by one party are 
not better nor worse than those of the other party; and this is 
true respecting both their ability and principles. Often, confronted 
by opposing candidates notorious for their inefficiency and lack 
of principle, the voter is in despair, and, feeling his helplessness to 
improve the system, resorts to boycotting elections. 

Nor do parties provide for the expression of a dear-cut opinion 
of voters concerning the problems governments deal with. The 
party platform shotdd furnish a definite and concise statement of 
the dominant issue so that voters could meet the issue squarely 
and intelligently. Instead, platforms are so made as to confuse 
and bury issues, the issues frequently being formulated so as to 
admit of double interpretation. The great number of issues 
presented makes it certain that no definite condusion may be drawn 
from an election as to the attitude of the public on all or any one of 
the issues. It is always questionable whether, if any single plank 
of the platform of the party victorious in an dection were alone 
presented to the electorate, the plank would have recdved a 
majority. Accordingly, that old saying is true that politicians 
employ platforms to get into office on but not to stand on when 
in office. 

When the whole situation is so muddled, it is not likdy that 
government can be responsible to the will of the majority. If the 
will of the majority cannot be determined under the party system, 
there is no responsibility of the party in power to the dectorate. 
As a consequence, the governing officials construe their mandate 
from the voters to suit themsdves; indeed they are able to discover 
no mandate. The officials are self-determining as to mandate, 
which often accounts for the slight consideration the public welfare 
gets from them. 
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With confused and impotent electors and with a litter of con- 
fused issues and a lack of guiding principles, our parties have become 
formalized, the result being that our American democracy labors 
and loiters under the vast burden of a highly perfected political 
mechanism. The shibboleth of party politics is regularity rather 
than service. The great desideratum of the politician is office, and 
to him who has been regular is promised the reward of office. Even 
the voter comes under the obsession of regularity, and loyalty to 
the glorious old party takes precedence over devotion to country. 
Accordingly the party comes to be an end in itself instead of a means 
to good government. 

Certain symptoms and accompaniments, partly causes and 
partly effects, have manifested themselves during the growth of 
our party system: office as a reward of political activity and the 
"spoils system," the assessment of officeholders for the support of 
party workers who could not be rewarded with a political job, the 
rise of the political boss, the machine-made convention, the plati- 
tudinous and incohate platform, questionable campaign contribu 
tions, the dominance of special interests who in their financial 
support of parties are non-partisan or bi-partisan, and frequent 
political corruption. 

The formal and mechanical operation of the party is illxistrated 
in the selection of a candidate for the presidency. We have, as a 
witness, Ostrogorsky, who sat through the long sessions of a 
nominating convention. The record of his impressions is illumi- 
nating. He confesses that the convention bewildered him and 
almost paralyzed his mental faculties; but he managed to survive 
it To him the convention presented a mixture of premeditated 
stage-setting, of wire-pulling by political managers, of cold-blooded 
knifing of rival candidates by delegations, of the jockeying of 
interests, of lack of rational deliberation, and of the display of 
mob enthusiasm. "It is blind chance which has the last word," 
he said. "The name of the candidate for the presidency of the 
Republic issues from the votes of the convention like a number from 
a lottery." Yet he acknowledges that in a review of the list of the 
presidents so chosen you find that all are honorable if not great 
men^ and explains the outcome by quoting the American saying: 
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"God takes care of drunkards, of little children, and of the United 
States." 

WHY PARTIES FAIL TO PROMOTE DEMOCRACY 

In the eighteenth century conservative statesmen greatly feared 
that the strong tendency then setting in toward parties and party 
government would result in the overthrow of privileged classes. 
After some two centuries, it is evident that their apprehension was 
largely unfounded. The failure of parties, majority or otherwise, 
to unsettle classes and to establish an economic system of a decid- 
edly radical kind is good proof that they are not strong proponents 
of social democracy. 

In seeking to explain why majority parties act as brakes rather 
than as accelerators to the democratic movement, there is recourse 
to several reasons. Keeping in mind the United States, one reason 
is to be discovered in the nature of our constitutional government. 
The common belief is that our form of government is an effective 
organ of democracy and facilitates the rule of the majority. But if 
this were true, we would be forced, from a study of results, to one 
of two conclusions: either that popular government results in cor- 
ruption and oligarchy or that our dti^nship is utterly incompe- 
tent to realize democracy. However, neither of those alternatives 
need be accepted when it is remembered that our plan of govern- 
ment, national, state, and often dty, is nicely suited to develop 
huge and ruthless extra-governmental political organizations. For 
the constitution of nation and state provides that the departments 
of government — ^legislative, executive, judicial — shall stand apart 
as organic structures, each self-consciously distinct and with its 
separate function to perform. They are obliged to co-operate, 
yet are not co-ordinated by any superior governmental authority. 
As a historic fact, these departments often refuse to co-operate, the 
legislative opposing the President, as in the League of Nations 
matter, or the judiciary setting aside legislation. While, within 
the national executive department, the administrative fimctions 
are unified because of the headship of the President, within state 
executive departments where the heads are elective and therefore 
independent of the governor, antagonism and conflict frequently 
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develop, as is the situation in North Dakota at present. These 
results commonly arise from the fact that no party controls all 
departments. 

In default of a co-ordinating authority in government, extra- 
governmental structures have developed as necessities to secure 
co-operation and unity. The political party that captures all 
branches of government acts as the co-ordinating agent, but the 
misfortune is that the dominating policy and motives are such that 
the party rather than the nation receives the benefits. 

There are those who aver that the separateness of governmental 
functions is the sole explanation of party corruption, boss domina- 
tion, exploitation by privileged classes, lethargy of voters, and other 
political evils. They note the absence of responsible government 
under the presidential system and point to responsible party govern- 
ment imder the cabinet system of other English-speaking nations. 

This leads to the suggestion of another reason for the existence 
of obstructive parties, namely that, as in the case of other insti- 
tutions, there is in political parties working under both presidential 
and cabinet systems a strong tendency to crystallize, become 
formal, lose responsiveness to public needs, and attain to responsive- 
ness to the hand of privilege. It may be that the cabinet system of 
party government is more exempt from formalism and class control 
than is the presidential system but it certainly is far from being com- 
pletely exempt. Evidence to substantiate this statement is not 
difficult to discover. In Canada at the present time there exists 
practically the same situation relative to parties as in this country, 
and the accusations made against the old parties by progressives 
are so similar to the ones current here that they sound familiar and 
quite American. In our sister-country there is a great agrarian 
movement on foot that is rapidly attaining controlling power in the 
provisional governments and bids fair to hold the balance of power 
in the Dominion Parliament in a short time. The speakers and 
writers of the Canadian farmers' movement pointedly charge that 
the old parties do not represent the interests of the masses, that they 
divide those having common interests into two hostile camps, thus 
crucifying them with their own swords, that they have become 
supine and pliant tools of the exploiting interests, and that it is a 
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matter of indifference which party obtains power, for the public 
interest will be equally disregarded. A somewhat similar agrarian 
movement is taking place in Australia, and in the United Kingdom 
the labor and co-operative forces are organizing against the old 
parties, which they accuse of being non-representative of the 
common weal and mere agencies of class interest and domination. 
I think it is fair to conclude that the cabinet system of government 
is not a preventive of party conventionalism and obstructionism, 
of class domination, and of camouflaging the electorate. 

A third reason for the formalization of parties is to be discovered 
in the notorious fact that the masses of people generally exhibit 
lethargy in matters of common concern. There are doubtless 
several causes of this. Our own vocations demand the greater 
share of our energy and interest, leaving the minor and probably 
the inferior share to common affairs. The web of public problems and 
conditions is so vast and complicated that none but specialists can • 
unravel and disentangle the threads so as to estimate the bearing 
of issues upon their lives; as a consequence, the populace is depend- 
ent on leaders of high qualifications for light and judgment. The 
span of human attention is limited and that of the average man is 
incapable of the persistent effort that is necessary to arrive at an 
understanding of conditions and to think things through. All of 
this suggests that the electorate is bound to be dependent on leader- 
ship until it is educated up to the point of self-determination. 
But leaders may be influenced to govern against the best interests 
of the electorate, and they may allow their own selfish ambitions to 
sacrifice the common good. As a consequence, parties become 
agencies of classes and privilege, or conventional devices operated 
for the benefit of politicians. Thus the problem of how to educate 
the public mind up to a competent and protective imderstanding 
of social issues and problems is perhaps the greatest problem rela- 
tive to the democratization of political parties. 

POLITICAL PARTY REFORM 

A multiplicity of attempts have been made during the last few 
decades to change our political system in the direction of greater 
responsiveness to the public interest and will. A partial list of 
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such reforms, some having a national scope, others being limited 
to state or locality, may serve to remind us of the volume of the 
efforts. We observe, then, the introduction of the Australian ballot 
to give the voter self-determination in voting; the establishment of 
dvfl service to limit the partisan activities of officeholders and to 
secure competency for office; the enactment of corrupt practice 
acts to secure dean elections; the providing for the nomination of 
candidates by primary elections to obviate the evils of boss-ridden 
conventions; the amending of the federal Constitution so as to 
secure the popular choice of United States senators; the adoption 
of non-partisan elections in munidpal affairs; the organization 
of munidpal voters' leagues to prevent the election of "gray 
wolves"; the enactment of initiative and referendum laws to give 
electors control over legislation; the enactment of the recall to give 
voters control over their representatives in office; and the publica- 
tion and distribution of state publidty matter in connection with 
the referendum to insure full information pertaining to the issues. 

At one time there was much agitation in behalf of publidty and 
limitation of national campaign contributions, and some states have 
passed laws governing contributions for state elections. National 
party campaign funds were considerably reduced for a time, but it 
might seem that they have resumed former proportions, since 
one party is now accusing the other of having raised one hundred 
million dollars from the big interests to expend in the next national 
dection. 

While Mr. Roosevdt was president, in order to reduce party 
evils and to lessen the hold on parties of big contributors to cam- 
paign funds, he advocated that the necessary expenses of conducting 
national campaigns by the two dominant parties be met from the 
national treasury, but the recommendation never got farther than 
the message containing it. 

That the reforms thus far wrought out in the political system 
have reduced some evils and secured a greater control by voters 
over government is unquestioned, but that the national party 
and governmental system has been ftmdamentally touched by 
them cannot be granted. But it is probably true that were certain 
of the measures, such as the recall, and the initiative and referendum. 
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maxle nation-wide for local, state, and national units, great addi- 
tional gains toward popular government would accrue. 

We should take cognizance of certaiti other suggestions looking 
toward political democracy. The confusion of the voters produced 
by the long and complicated ballot could be obviated by substituting 
the short ballot. This would reduce the number of elective officers 
and give co-ordinating authority to and place desirable responsi- 
bility upon the chief executive officer. The establishment of pref- 
erential voting in local affairs would doubtless enable the voters 
to exercise a more judicious selection among candidates for office, 
and the establishment of proportional representation for districts 
would secure similar results for voters in those larger units, besides 
providing for due representation of minor interests and factions. 

There is a tendency among advanced thinkers to contemplate 
the organization of government according to group representation 
instead of according to territorial districts. Such a plan would 
evidently compel a new party alignment. There would be parties 
representing such great interests as agriculture, commerce, industry, 
labor, and the like, and legislatures would contain official repre- 
sentatives of such interests, upon the principle of proportional 
representation. Government then would be the resultant of the 
more ascendent groups, and parties would be more responsive 
to their constituents than now because the group interest would be 
apparent, the voters standing less chance of confusion from a 
multiplicity of issues. 

It is also suggested that our conventions would tmdergo a 
reformation by recognizing this principle. Delegations to nomi- 
nating conventions would then march or sit tmder interest banners 
instead of state banners, so that there might be visible the banners of 
steel, oil, sugar, meat, and so on, floating over respective delegations. 
This, it is held, would bring controlling interests into the limelight 
and have a beneficial limiting effect. 

It is conceivable that something might be gained by universaliz- 
ing non-partisan elections. To secure such elections in national 
affairs might be difficult, since city and state elections have not 
entirely been able to make them a success. Perhaps the reason 
for this difficulty in local matters is that a national party organiza- 
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tion depends on the effectiveness of all the local organizations out 
of which it is made, and the local units are training places of party 
workers for the great campaigns. However that may be, it is inter* 
esting to note that we now have an extensive non-partisan experi- 
ment taking place in state affairs, namely, that of the National 
Non-Partisan League. So far as I am aware, this movement is 
unique and deserves serious study. The league is not a political 
party in the usual sense, although it is a political organization. It 
is not a political party, as is the Democratic or Republican party, 
beduise its name does not appear on the election ballot, although 
it has candidates in the field. This comes from the fact that it 
uses existing political parties to accomplish its piupose. It pledges 
Democrats or Republicans who are favorable to it to carry out its 
policies and dirarts its votes to elect them. Thus, in North 
Dakota, it has captured all branches of the state government and 
enacted much legislation in behalf of farmers and the public in 
general. It has also taken possession of the Republican State 
Central Committee and issued ''good Non-Partisan League liter- 
ature" under the name of the Republican party. 

As an organization, however, in waging warfare and in meeting 
attack, it has all the semblance of a political party. Its local, dis- 
trict, state, and national organization is maintained on the basis of 
solidarity unequaled by the old parties and seldom equaled in the 
case of other American political organizations. With its own 
press and publicity speakers it has been able to get to the voters and 
to define issues in a most effective manner. Its press has been its 
salvation against attack, for the press of the nation has been most 
unfair in representing the movement, reminding us that the control 
of the press is one of the most crucial items in the struggle for a 
greater and better democracy. 

A final suggestion is to the effect that the national and state 
constitutions stand in need of such revision that a co-ordination 
and co-operation of present distributed governmental ftmctions 
may be secured within the government itself, thus removing the 
necessity of maintaining extra-governmental agencies to effect 
such unity and eliminating one of the grotmds for the existence 
of such tremendous mechanisms as our two great parties. Such a 
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revision would be likely to provide for making the legislative branch 
of government supreme over the other branches, establishing the 
executive department as the administrative agency through which 
the legislature should work, and subordinating the supreme courts 
to the will of the people by making the laws passed by the legislature 
irrevocable by such courts. 
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During the eighteen months of war our. democracy arose in all 
its might. In the face of external dangers, all internal differences 
vanished. Labor, capital, business, management, and society 
then worked hand in hand and shoidder to shoidder for victory. 
It was then that our national abilities and the justification of 
our government were put to the supreme test. Oiu: people and 
our government rose to the occasion. Never had a democracy 
risen to such an exalted height. Throughout it all, organized 
labor was everywhere conceded as being one of the greatest modem 
forces for the preservation and perpetuity of our democratic 
institutions. It was then that organized labor was hailed as the 
most effectual instrumentality by which a maximum productivity 
was attained and industrial tranquility maintained. 

But what of the present! 

With the signing of the armistice, industrial imrest and con- 
flicts have developed in every land. With the echoes of war 
vanishing into the past, we have been hearing the rmnblings of a 
great industrial disorder ringing in our ears. Strikes have fol- 
lowed strikes upon short order, and the wheels of industry have 
been moving with the greatest diflScidty, especially where there 
has been an absence of a strong and constructive labor movement 
and where the rights of labor to organize have been denied or 
frowned upon. 

With the signing of the armistice the co-ordination of sacri- 
fice among the various groups and interests seems to have given 
way to repiKiiation. Each group and interest now appears eager 
to seize all it can for itself. Men prominent in the industrial, 
financial, and political affairs of our cotmtry, who had only words of 
praise and encouragement for labor, now fail and are unwilling to 
imderstand the present trend of economic and social development. 

SI 
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Despite these changes, the American organized labor move- 
ment that stood loyally and valiantly behind this great republic 
in its hour of stress and trial, is the same organized labor move- 
ment that now seeks to participate honorably, intelligently, and 
fairly in the affairs of our great democracy in its hour of victory 
and triumph. The American labor movement has not changed. 
Only those have changed who are now attacking its principles, its 
policies, and its practices. The labor movement expresses now, 
as ever heretofore, the orderly and rational progress to improve 
the standard of life, to uproot ignorance and foster education, to 
instil character and manhood, and to bring about an interdepen- 
dence of modem life of man and his fellow-men. 

While our land has been marked by strikes of the greatest 
magnitude during this period of readjustment, one cannot help 
being strongly impressed with the great patriotic service that the 
American trade-union movement has contributed during this 
imrestful, eventfid period of our history by the peaceful adjust- 
ment of thousands upon thousands of industrial disputes through 
the rational process of collective bargainii^. Had organized labor 
failed to meet to a substantial degree, at least, the higher-priced 
level of today instead of experiencing the ordinary evolutionary 
processes of readjustment, our people would have been thrown 
into the throes of revolutionary chaos. 

One cannot reflect upon the vast changes that have taken place 
in such a very short period of time and observe that we have ex- 
perienced a comparatively small manifestation of industrial friction 
and disorder in meeting these changes, without expressing admira- 
tion for the great patriotic and constructive accomplishments of 
organized labor through the process of peaceful and collective 
bargaining. A greater service could not have been contributed 
to our nation and its people by any other institution or agency 
of modem times. 

Perhaps the greatest danger to labor, as well as to the govern- 
ment, has been met and conquered, not by the forces of government, 
but by labor itself. The attempt made to divert the "strike" 
from a final measure for economic redress to a weapon for the 
attainment of political domination threatened disastrous con- 
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sequences for a time. However busfly engaged organized labor 
has been in meeting the onslaughts of hostile employers and profi- 
teers it effectually met this new assailant with vim, vigor, and 
determination. It not only repudiated but actually destroyed 
this new monster, threatemng the very life of our great democracy. 

Attempts had been made likewise both from within and from 
without to change the character of the American labor movement 
from its economic trade-imion determinism to a political parliamen- 
tarism. While recognizing the necessity for legislative redress the 
American labor movement has adhered to its non-partisan political 
program in encouraging workers to exercise their political suffrage 
to seciure helpful legislation and promote to public office and 
authority aspirants who are known to be friendly and hdpf id to 
labor, regardless of their political affiliations. Labor realizes that 
to render ineffective or to hamper in any degree or to lessen the 
importance and value of trade-union economic determinism, 
merely to attain possession of political authority and to place in 
predominance poUtical parliamentarism, would not be a gain but 
a loss to the advancement of the workers to a fuller, a freer, a 
better, and a nobler life. 

Without in any way condoning the acts of those recently de- 
ported from our shores, labor views with apprehension the attempt 
made to stifle the spirit of imrest merely by labeling every protest 
as a manifestation of the red monster. Labor has wrestled with 
these anti-sodal doctrinaires. It has repudiated this doctrine 
of despair. It holds, however, that this menace cannot be removed 
by measures of repression. Labor has not been responsible for 
the bringing here of foreign workmen. That rests with those 
now clamoring loudest for their deportation. Labor accepts into 
the membership of its organizations all who toil for a living and 
through its coimsels and teachings seeks to instil into their minds 
and hearts the doctrines of true Americanism and confidence in 
the democratic institutions of our land. Only in that way and 
by that procedure can the philosophy of despair be deprived of 
its fanatic adherents. 

The organized workers of America realize keenly that the work 
we are doing today will be the basis of organization of tomorrow. 
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They have, therefore, btdlded their reconstruction program upon 
the foundation of the present institutions and in accord with the 
principles that enabled us to make progress in the past. They 
have not been misled by the majestic and imposing schemes and 
fantasies of European doctrinaires. They are less concerned in 
fine-spun and mystic theories than with the real matter-of-fact 
methods and practices of dealing with the questions of the times. 

To fully and accurately understand the modus vivendi and 
modus operanda of the American labor movement one should care- 
fully differentiate between the American trade-union movement 
and the several other schools of thought which are striving for 
supremacy in the solving of what has become popularly termed 
"the labor question," but which is more accurately defined as the 
hope and aspiration of the wage-earners to establish firmly the 
principles 'and practices of democracy in our industrial relations 
and activities. 

Among the most pronotmced of these doctrinaires are those 
who style themselves "socialists" and who hold to the opinion 
and bdief that all instruments of production and of distribution 
shoidd be owned and all our industrial activities should be con- 
trolled by the government. These good but erring persons would 
establish industrial democracy through the ownership by the state 
of all means of production and distribution including the labor 
and service of man. They woidd substitute license for liberty^ 
Freedom of action, freedom of choice woidd no longer remain with 
the individual. State control, state domination, state dictation, 
woidd be the order of the day, and men woidd become mere pup- 
pets to a large and cumbersome political machine which would 
grind out industrial slaves instead of developing free men. 

The American Federation of Labor, the only organization able 
to speak for the workers, is emphatically opposed to that school 
of thought. It is opposed to the government owning all means 
of production and distribution and is against the state regulating 
all our industrial relations and activities. It holds that to con- 
vert private and individual ownership of property and free and 
voluntary service into governmental ownership and compulsory 
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labor is not to create industrial democracy but to establish govern- 
mental bureaucracy and state slavery. 

Another school of thought appealing for the support of the 
wage-earners is that which is termed "sjoidicalism," better known 
in our land as the I.W.W. movement. Its philosophy and ulti- 
mate goal is the establishment of a socialistic state of society. It, 
too, believes in the paternalistic relation of the government to the 
individual. It differs from socialism only in its modus vivendi. It 
ridicules the hope of the socialists to realize their ultimate aim and 
and ideal through political as distinguished from industrial action. 
To the contrary, it holds that the socialists^ state of society can 
be obtained only through the massed industrial and economic 
action of all wage-earners organized, regardless of craft or calling. 
It, therefore, purposes to organize all workers into one solid pha- 
lanx, one big union. Having control of the wage-earners of all 
the key industries, that is, those industries upon which the life 
of the nation itself depends, it then proposes by a general strike of 
all workers to render capital useless, destroy the resisting power 
of the state, and assume for itself the reins of government and of 
industries. 

The development of bolshevism is the outgrowth of I.W.W.-ism. 
With the development of bolshevism the advocates of the I.W.W. 
type have become exponents of the doctrine of sovietism whenever 
and wherever they might do so with safety to their personal well- 
being. The I.W.W. may be said to favor the destruction of the 
state itself and to advocate the soviet form of government. It 
woidd substitute the factory and workshop for the legislature, 
congress, or parliament. Having established a soviet form of 
goverhment through the organized economic and industrial power 
and action of the wage-earners it would immediately thereafter 
rob the workers of all their economic and industrial power and 
freedom of action and in the future confine them exclusively to 
a greatiy restricted exercise of political action. 

It is needless for me to say that the American labor movement 
is opposed to that vicious and revolutionary manifestation of 
power and authority. The success of I.W.W.-ism or bolshevism 
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would spell industrial tyranny of the worst kind. It would forever 
destroy the ideals of freedom, justice, and the pursuit of happiness 
so splendidly expressed by that word "democracy." 

It is the firm belief and conviction of the trade-union school 
of thought, so ably represented in the American Federation of 
Labor, that the greatest rewards, happiness, and contentment will 
come to a people where the greatest freedom of choice, freedom of 
expression, and freedom of action is allowed. It is in the clash 
of opinions that truth is made dear. Only through the conflict 
of experiences can permanent progress and advancement be ob- 
tained. We hold that only where individual freedom is jeopardized 
and the collective good of all is threatened should the government 
act as the arbiter to determine what is right or wroi^ and promote 
justice and good will among all men. 

We hold that the relation between employers and employees 
is not a subject for legblation or governmental dictation. This 
is a fxmction properly and rightfully exercised by those directly 
concerned and interested. Employers and employees should 
jointly and collectively determine their relations of employment 
and by conference establish the standards and requirements which 
ought and of right should prevail. Only those inmiediately en- 
gaged in a particidar class of manufacture or production, because 
of their experience and training and by reason of their direct inter- 
ests and connection, are best able to judge and determine the 
relation which should govern and the standards and the require- 
ments which should be observed in that particular, industry or 
craft. 

However, in giving approval to private initiative and enter- 
prise and in disapproving theories and systems of government 
proposed by the socialists, sjoidicalists, bokhevists, and I.W.W.'s, 
the American wage-earners are insistent that the old order of 
industrial autocracy shall pass and that the new order of indus- 
trial democracy shall enter. It is imfair and radically wrong to 
permit the old order and relation of master and servant to continue. 
This relation must give way to the more humane and modem 
relation of co-operators. The employer cannot and must not be 
permitted to say to the workers in the future, as he has in the 
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past: "These are the standards, these are the requirements which 
you are to observe. If you do not like these standards, if you 
do not meet these requirements, then go on." 

To the workers this is industrial autocracy of the same vicious 
order formerly exercised by the Kaiser in dealing with his sub- 
jects. This arbitrary and autocratic rule of employers must be 
destroyed. The ideal of democracy must be put in its place. The 
right of the workers to be consulted, the right of the workers to 
have an impelling voice in the management of business and in the 
determining of the relation, the standards, and the requirements 
of employment which should govern, must be permitted a full 
and free exercise. It is through collective action and by collective 
bargaining that the American wage-earners intend to establish 
industrial democracy. 

The American Federation of Labor does not view with favor 
the many and varied proposals of profit-sharing schemes which 
are being urged under the term of "industrial democracy." Neither 
does it view representation on the board of directors as the 
kind of participation in industry which will aid the workers in 
the improvement of their conditions of employment. To the 
contrary, these measures are looked upon merely as subtle means 
to restrict and limit the economic activities and weaken the forces 
of labor. What the American workers conceive as industrial 
democracy is the freedom to associate, and by volxmtary collective 
action express their demands and wants, present them to the 
employers for agreement and appeal to the general public for its 
encouragement and support. Thus with an equal voice and equal 
freedom, the workers aspire to participate in directing the busi- 
ness affairs of our nation and in shaping the destiny and well- 
being of the wage-earners in a truly democratic fashion. 

The American workers' conception of democracy in industry 
is that labor shall have an impelling voice — ^not the exclusive 
voice — ^in determining the industrial laws and rules under which 
they will give service. They do not care to indulge in the sport 
of hxmting and haunting the entrepreneur in industry. The 
American workers are not opposed to the organization of employers. 
Instead, the American Federation of Labor has pronounced in 
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its reconstruction program, that the qualities that make for leaders 
of industry "should be fostered and protected, instead of being 
hampered by improper legislation," It has declared also that taxa- 
tion should rest as lightly as possible upon constructive enterprise. 
Still more recently it declared for the production of an adequate 
supply of the world's goods and to this end has urged that there 
be established co-operation between the scientists of industry and 
the representatives of organized labor. In brief, the American 
labor movement seeks the destruction of the relation of master 
and servant and to substitute therefor the relation of true co- 
operators in industry between employers and employees. 

Misunderstood by many, and more often misrepresented, the 
American trade-union movement has been one of the greatest 
constructive and stabilizing influences in the period of readjustment. 

It knows the dreams of the impracticable doctrinaire as well 
as the selfish desires of the exploiter and profiteer and the sickly 
cravings of the disappointed. It discriminates alwa3rs in favor of 
the sober thought and the long and fixed purposes of the real 
working, producing Americans whose stolid determination is 
impregnable. 

Organized labor of America cannot be made to mistake the 
clamor of some for the voice of the people. Neither can it be 
misled by the dreamer of the impracticable or be intimidated by 
those whose possession of wealth and temporary power has blinded 
them against the appeals of himMnity. Organized labor of America 
stands firmly on the principles of freedom, justice, and democracy. 



DISCUSSION 

Albion W. Small, University of CmcAGO 

Although I was scarcely out of the cradle when Fort Sumter was fired on, 
I was in one of the most ardently abolitionist sections of New England, and 
the doctrines of the time and place are etched on my memory as distincdy as 
many impressions of the now-ending war. Very few people in New England 
at the time had ever seen a black man, but they knew all about him. Children 
of my age were fed on the campaign oratory that pictured the southern slave 
as the foreordained favorite of God whom wicked southerners had trampled 
down so deep in their plantation soil that he coiddn't rise to his own. We 
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got the idea that the southern slave was not only as good as a white man, but 
a little better, and that if slavery Were only abolished, the black man would 
forthwith blossom out in his rightful character as the bright, consummate 
flower of the human family. If I had been old enough in 1861, even if I had 
then seen things just as I do now, I shoidd probably have been too big a 
coward to have sta3red out of the fig^t to free the slaves. I should have fou^^t, 
however, with very different expectations from those cherished by my father, 
for example, as to what could closely follow emancipation. By this time even 
the majority of the sons and grandsons of the aboUtionbts have learned that 
we can't force evolution very much. A change of legal status cannot instantly 
compensate for the disabilities of arrested development. Whatever any race 
or dass of men has the wherewithal to be, it must take the necessary time and 
pay the average price of working toward its salvation through the intermediate 
stages. There is no springboard from which it can cover at one leap the gap 
between what it is when it is delivered over to itself, and what it has the 
potency to become. It takes more than a generation or a century for a human 
type that has been aborted since creation to catch up with types that have 
sprung from an equal period of free fighting to realize themselves. 

This American object-lesson with the black man ought to be sufficient to 
-jar some of the fundamental foolishness out of a lot of us in the somewhat 
parallel situation with which the world is now struggling. I confess with 
shame that I am one of the few people in the worid who do not think they 
know how the problems of democracy are to be solved. I am, however, 
among the perhaps still fewer who know some of the ways in which they 
surely will not be solved. My time limit will permit ine to speak of only one 
of them, namely: We shall not solve the problems of democracy by resurrect- 
ing the old abolitionist superstition about the black man and applying it in a 
still ranker form to the proletarian. All my life I have been imder sus^Mcion 
of the dass that paid my salary, because I have done my best to expose the 
fallacies of capitalism and the sins of capitalists. I have not changed my 
opinion in the slightest as to that side of the case, but circumstances have 
forced me to increase my attention to the labor side. I do not for a moment 
imagine that this wholly unequivocal record will save me from the contempt 
of the abolitionists of present capitalistic sodety, now that I am obliged to 
point out that the menace of the present situation is not all from the capitalists. 
In my opinion, in spite of the unconfessed fallades of capitalbm, and the 
unrepented sins of capitalists, you and I and all of us who want a just demo- 
cratic reconstruction of sodety have less to fear at this moment from unregen- 
erate ca^ntalism than we have from hair-brained proletarianism. 

I think it was in the first Bryan campaign, when several minor groups had 
presidential nominees, that the New York Independent asked each of the 
candidates to state in a few words what his platform meant. Que of the 
socialist labor candidates replied substantially in these terms: ''It is wrong 
for any class to legislate for another class whose interests are antagonistic. 
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The capitalists have been legislating for the laborers. The laborers now 
intend to take the power and legislate for ike capitalists,** 

A beautiful blurting out of our besetting human nature! It is wrong for 
you to control me, but it is right for me to control you! 

Yet that is the kindling spark of the flame of proletarianism which threatens 
to consiune civilization today. In these few minutes it would be impossible 
to discriminate properly between the mild and temperate type of proletarian- 
ism which we should doubtless have heard from Mr. Woll, and the destructive 
communism of I.W.W., compared with which abolition was passive resistance. 
The state of the world today is one of those crises in which the immediate 
problem of self-preservation is how to arrest the operation of the Gresham's 
law of moral circulation, that the worse ideas tend to chase out the better. 

Contemporary communistic proletarianism has transfused into the sap of 
Mandanism the deadly strain of doctrine that all wisdom and all virtue is the 
monopoly of the manual worker. This communistic proletarianism, which is 
triturating itself into the mental food and drink of all of us, is the chimera that 
if we only disfranchise economically and politically everybody except the 
manual worker, we shall thereby not only remove all the technical hindrances 
to marimum economic production; we shall not only have bread and cake 
and all the time there is for everybody; but we shall thenceforth have no 
more rivalries, no jealousies, no grabs, no schemings for the swivel-chair jobs, 
no exploitation; but the era of never-wasting efficiency and of super-aboimding 
brotherly love will have arrived! The only fit dog in the keimel is the under 
dog. The kennel will never be right till the imder dog is its boss! 

My contribution to the discussion is warning against this contagious com- 
munistic superstition. The only antidote, if there is an antidote, is the time- 
honored common sense that it takes all sorts of people to make a world. We 
shall never stabilize a one-class society. No more unskilled labor than skiUed 
labor or no labor at all. The interests of despotisms and oligarchies and 
priestocrades and plutocracies and autocracies may have in turn their little 
day of dominance. It b conceivable that in spots we shall make room for 
the turn of laboro«racy, but it is inconceivable that, in this case, any more 
than in the others, the law of the instability of the fractional will be repealed. 

Whether we think we have any constructive democratic ideas or not, 
whether or not we have confidence in certain specific proposals for approaches 
to more genuine justice, sanity requires of each of us this, at least: We must 
reject, as vetoed by the nature of things, any scheme of hiunan iii^)rovement 
based upon the principle of permanent domination of anybody by anybody. 
Dictatorship is an expedient of the past, not an ideal for the future. Every 
activity which tends to secure or enlarge or enrich human life in general 
should entitle the agent of that activity to the full franchise of his mental and 
moral influence in co-operative control of the whole complex of human processes. 
On the other hand, positively, wisdom is justified only of those legitimate 
children whose conception of justice is accommodation of interests by use of 
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reason, not violent prevalence of one interest over another. Nothing can 
survive in a just society which is not a factor in the redprocaUy beneficial 
working of all the healthy interests in that society. In one respect society is 
like a gsnroscope. It is not a single motion. It is a compounding of motions. 
Eliminate every imperial and grand ducal and profiteering and parasitical and 
slacking and sabotaging special privilege, of whatever legal or illegal standing; 
but salvage if possible every czar and grand duke and profiteer and parasite 
and slacker and sabotager, and reprocess them as contributors after their kind, 
and in the ratio of their ability, to the common purposes of composite society. 
The goal toward which enlightened men of good will are boimd to aim is not 
a dreary vast of world-population, each unit as interchangeable with every 
other as two grains of Sahara sand. The only (femocracy worth having, the 
only tolerable human society, whatever we choose to call it, will be a team 
work between as many di£Ferent types of people as fimctions can be foimd for 
in a harmonizing world. The most disheartening aspect that the world's 
wrestling for reconstruction presents today is epidemic atrophy of perception 
that the art of living, whether individual or social, is the art of correlating 
innumerable unlike functions. No matter by how many millions we multiply 
a single note, it will never make a Psalm of Life. 

There is no more up-to-date social insight in the world today than St. 
Paid's kindergarten lesson that has gone begging these nearly two thousand 

years: ''For the body is not one member but many If the whole body 

were an eye, where were the hearing ? If the whole were hearing, where were 
the smelling ? . . . . And if they were all one member, where were the body ? 
But now are they many members, yet one body. And the eye cannot say 
unto the hand, I have no need of thee: nor again the head to the feet, I have 
no need of you There shoidd be no schism in the body; but the mem- 
bers should have the same care one for another." 



Walter B. Bodenhafer, Kansas University 

There seems to be a general impression among liberals, both in Europe 
and in America, that the United States has nothing further to offer in the way 
of leadership in democratic movements, and that we shall have to lo<^ to 
Europe to take up the torch. There is some evidence to sustain the pessi- 
mistic prediction that the United States is destined to become the conservative 
and reactionary nation of the Western world and to play, in modified form, 
the unhappy r61e which the Russian government played prior to the overthrow 
of the Romanoffs. 

It has been pointed out many times by students of the labor problem that 
our industrial and social life has conditioned a later and somewhat different 
devek>pment of industrial forces in the United States than in Western Europe, 
and that by reason of these fimdamental differences the solution of the so- 
called labor problem must come more slowly in the United States than in 
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Europe. Not the least discouraging feature in the problem before us is the 
fact that American society and government are fettered in the steel framework 
of a written constitution which faithfully reflects the absolutistic philosophy, 
the atomistic psychology, and the individualistic political science dominating 
the thought of the country at its inception. Furthermore, the keys to those 
fetters are in the hands of a judiciary which is created in the image of those 
obsolete systems of thought ; and by a peculiar historical process that judiciary 
claims and maintains a power practically beyond the reach of popular contioL 
Nor is public sentiment in general out of sympathy with this status of afiEairs 
or with the judiciary which interprets and defends it. Liberals are prone to 
underestimate the conservatism of the people; public sentiment is still pretty 
thoroughly presdentific. Mr. Gompers has been nearer the earth of actual 
life and fact in the labor world than his critics like to omcede. His con- 
servatism has been a reflectbn of our industrial life. 

Attention is called to these points, not because they are new and unknown, 
but because they suggest the heroic r61e which labor must play in developing 
a progressive democracy in America. A new breath of life has come to labor, 
and labor's relation to democracy has become a strategic one. It is to labor 
more than to any other large body that we must look for that insistent demo- 
cratic impulse which is essential for the breaking through of our incrusted 
conservatism. The democratic impulse toward a larger share in the things 
that make life worth while can come only from those who lack or feel that they 
lack the means to that end. The present industrial unrest is in large part 
an expression of a new democratic spirit in the rank and file of labor. In- 
dustrial imrest is a desirable condition and a precursor of progress, provided 
social technicians are able and are permitted to perform their functions of 
leadership in mediating such crises in the group life. 

The task, then, which we lay on labor is a heavy and important one. The 
real contributions to democracy in the near future must come from labor leaders 
and industrial coimdls and courts rather than from political leaders and dvil 
coiuts. What, then, may we expect from labor in the United States in the 
way of an approach to a better democracy ? Several things might be suggested, 
but the foUowing are some of the essentials: 

I. Labor must organize all workers and win a general recognition of the 
soimd prindple that the way to industrial peace is through the group and not 
through the imorganized mass. 

3. Labor must enlarge its idea and program so as to take in and win 
the support of the technically and administratively skilled. Without this 
army of technicians it can never do more than organize for mere trade-union 
warfare. 

3. Labor, being thus prepared, must assume a share in the control and 
management of local industries where progressive employers offer such oppor- 
tunity, in order to acquire and demonstrate an ability to carry on such form 
of industrial organization effidently. 
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4. Labor must develop a political offensive so that it may by orderly and 
peaceful acquisition of constitutional and legislative power keep open the 
paths of public opinion through a free press, free speech, free assemblage, and 
an experimental method in social and industrial organization. It is becoming 
increasingly clear that this is necessary if labor is to preserve the advances 
It has made through cruder methods. 

These are some of the essentials by means of which labor can save us from 
violence and contribute richly to the cause of democracy everywhere. 
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SOME PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF INDUSTRIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 



A. B. WOLFE 
Univeisity of Texas 



I. CONFLICT-ATTITUDES VERSUS THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT 

Whai two strong mai stand face to face, each demanding the 
same thing, which both cannot have, there is boimd to be trouble. 
We Stand in such situation today, and the trouble is industrial 
unrest. Labor wants product and control; capital is determined 
to keep control and product. The heat and passion prevalent ^are 
indication that this imrest involves more than an opposition of 
economic wants and valuations. Back of conflicting demands 
for income and control lies a more comprehensive conflict of 
instinctive urges, social viewpoints, and ethical standards. The 
reconstruction problem is one quite as much of psychology as of 
politics and economics. It is for this reason — that no way out of 
the present conflict situation is possible except through a modifi- 
cation, perhaps a transformation, of attitudes and standards — that 
we have to make appeal to scientific psychology to indicate to us 
certain guideposts. 

Socrates said, "Know thyself." The time has arrived for 
society to know itself. To know a man, you must know his motives. 
To know his motives, you must know his personal history, his 
environment, and his heredity, both organic and social. To 
imderstand a social situation or process, you must know the motives 
active in it or repressed by it. To know these motives, you must 
be cognizant of the li^t which behavioristic psychology throws, 
not only upon man's instinctive nature, but also iq>on conflicting 
social attitudes and traditional ethical norms which are the complex 
product of instinct and a long process of social heredity, most 
of which has been developing through imcounted milleniiuns of 
irrational struggle for existence. Instinctive modes of response 
suited to a conflict economy are not suited to the development of 
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tolerance, except in a servile class. Without tolerance theye is no 
co-operation, and without co-operation there is^no production. 
We may find, therefore, that the scientific spirit — ^which is always 
a tolerant spirit— is as necessary in industrial relations as technical 
science is to industrial productivity. 

When we face the industrial situation squarely, we are compelled 
to say that while the imderstanding, tolerant spirit of science is 
very slowly filtering into it, the main feature of present-day in- 
dustrial psychology is one of instinctive conflict reactions. Only 
under the strongest external pressure, itself often motivated 
quite as much by fear as by rational ideals of justice or the like, 
are these conflict attitudes toned down enough to permit the 
functioning of tolerant investigation, imderstanding, and co- 
operation. 

Persons guided more by expedient sentimentality than by 
capacity to face facts have told us again and again that in America 
there are no classes. The present variant of this mythological 
sentiment is that all conflict and unrest in America at the present 
time are due to the '' radicalism" of imdesirable aliens. Some 
persons have also been fond of homiletic discourse on the absence 
of real conflict between the interests of labor and capital. Each 
of these sentiments is one of those imtruths or at most half-truths 
which, even when honestly uttered, not only spring from the 
ignoring of patent fact, but tend, if taken seriously, to blind us 
to facts which must be frankly faced and evaluated, if we are to 
have a fair and rational treatment of the problems of industrial 
relations. The war of nations, brought on by Germany, it has been 
alleged, to forestall a social revolution, has precipitated over all 
Europe and in America a situation which has all the earmarks of 
a class conflict. The passions of war and of nationalism have been 
carried over to add fuel to the conflict of class-interest. Every- 
where the conflict-psychology is in the ascendent. In a very real 
sense the psychology of labor and capital, ever since the Industrial 
Revolution, has been a psychology of conflict, but it is now in- 
tensified by hold-over war psychoses, which make it an exceedingly 
unpromising medium in which to think of working out any in- 
dustrial reconstruction worthy of the name. 
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We may assume that the instinctive nature of all men is es- 
sentially the same, whatever their genealogy or their social and 
economic position. But instinctive character is expressed, or 
repressed, modified, and developed, through social relations; 
and social relations, as far back as human records go, have been 
characterized by regimentation and class structure. There have 
always been dominant and subservient classes, each with its own 
psychology, produced by the development here, the repression 
there, of imiversal human instincts. And the instincts given 
virtually unlimited expression in one class have been those most 
dirastically repressed in another. Perhaps no fact of psychology 
is better established than that a repressed instinct will sooner 
or later find expression, though the heavens fall. And when 
that repression comes about in one class through its domina- 
tion by another, the expression of balked instincts is likely at times 
to be dangerously explosive. As long as there are dominant and 
subservient classes some element of repression and of class struggle 
must always be potentially, if not actually, present. 

Class struggle, whether well-defined or diffuse, is essentially an 
interference, a conflict, of attitudes toward life and demands on it. 
We shall perhaps do well to avoid the somewhat too great emphasis 
laid by some industrial psychologists on instinct, and to remember 
that while instincts are one fimdamental factor in the situation, 
the problem as a whole requires analysis of motives, attitudes, and 
viewpoints which are in part instinctive, in part historical accretion, 
and in part logically rationalistic. The task of industrial recon- 
struction will be taken up in the dark unless we seek a basis of 
scientific imderstanding in a correct analysis of the diverse attitudes 
of the parties to industrial discord. 

n. CAPITAL, LABOR, AND THE MASTER-AND-SERVANT ETHICS 

The attitude of the capitalistic employing class, hereafter 
referred to simply as "capital" for brevity, is that of power, 
authority, command, prestige. These attitudes, together with a 
conservative, interested loyalty to things as they are, have been 
the tradition and the spirit of the dominant class in all eras. They 
produce and perpetuate a sodal organization which gives to the 
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ascendent social classes free expression of the instincts of leadership, 
acquisition, and domination. Only when modified by the funda- 
mental instinct, fear — ^fear of consequences — or by sympathy 
(which is always in direct ratio to knowledge and propinquity) 
are these instincts prevented from generating lasting tyranny. 
Even thus limited, they form the basis upon which social evolution 
builds up master and servant classes and a master-and-servant 
ethics. All subclasses intimately related to the life and interests 
of the dominant class absorb its ethical norms, acquire its point of 
view, and gain a sort of vicarious satisfaction fr<Mn its power and 
prestige. In this respect the bou^t editor, the twenty-dollar-a- 
week bank clerk, the traveling salesman who vehemently tells 
the whole smoking compartment what ^^we" ought to do with the 
damned trade imions, and the second serving-man in the butler's 
pantry all belong to the same family. 

Happily, recent decades have witnessed an important softening 
and modification of the capitalist attitude. A sense of fair play 
and a square tleal has been developing, the growth of general 
democratic sentiment, and the slow development of opportunity 
for employers to come in contact with labor representatives in 
collective Wgaining conferences, to say nothing of the recognition 
that the common people of the laboring masses have saved the 
world for democracy, have all 'been factors in this modification. 
No one at all conversant with present-day movements in in- 
dustrial management will question that there has been a marked 
change in the attitude and sentiment of the more progressive and 
enli^tened employers of labor. These men, it may be noted by 
the way, are usually the yoimger men, and not infrequently the 
large employers of labor. The irreconcilable element which will 
brook no change is most likely to be found among the older men. 

But giving full recognition to the existence of this liberal 
tendency, the general attitude of the dominant class remains 
essentially what it always has been. Moreover, and this is one of 
the most serious aspects of the present critical period, the impetuous 
demands of labor, threatening as they assuredly do a genuine social 
revolution, are imdoubtedly driving capital as a Whole into a 
forced uniformity of attitude regarded as a necessary precaution 
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and defense of its position. There is grkve danger in this that the 
liberal element among employers will give way to the forces of 
reaction, as is nearly always the case when a group is subject to 
external attack. 

The attitude of labor is less simple, more variable, more charac- 
terized by '' abnormal" complexes. It is in part the abnormal 
psychology of repression. Broadly speaking, labor's attitude 
from time immemorial has of necessity been one of subserviency 
— a subserviency based on fear — softened and domesticated into a 
resigned contentment with bread and ball games, but an attitude 
always characterized also* by thwarted aspiration and repressed 
pugnacity flaring out at every favorable opportimity in the fierce 
resentments and reflex violences of slave insurrections, July revolu- 
tions, and dock strikes. From Babylon to Pittsburgh, labor has 
suffered from balked dispositions and legitimate desires and 
interests brutally repressed in the name of the social order and 
political economy. Otherwise the struggle for freedom would have 
no history, democracy would be a philosophical hypothesis, there 
would be no labor problem, and the only reconstruction tasks 
would be the rebuilding of the physical equipment of Europe 
and the retraining of war-cripples. No individual assimies a 
subservient attitude unless under compulsion or from knavish 
cunning. Therc'is every evidence that the workers of the Western 
World have done so only in part, and then from pressing material 
necessity, however much the virtues of order, obedience, humility, 
and freedom of contract may have been dwelt upon by those in 
control of educational processes and public sentiment. 

Chronic repression does not breed breadth of character, nor is it 
likely to foster a delicate scrupulousness in methods of accomplish- 
ing purposes; especially when the persons or classes who set the 
norms of emulation do not always conspicuously exhibit these 
desirable qualities themselves. In his desire to better his condition, 
to escape from the stigma of inferiority, the worker has not always 
been less selfish than the capitalist. Nor has the working-class 
been free from the development of social distinctions and certain 
snobberies of its own. The skilled workers have imtil recently 
sought to improve their own condition in rather supreme indifference 
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to the lot of the unskilled, especially when the latter happen to be 
ignorant foreign immigrants or women. In this they have but 
followed the psychology and the ethics of their time, taking more 
than one leaf out of the ethical code of the dominant class. In the 
rough-and-tiraible of conflict with a superior force they have not 
been very particular about methods, and they have labor^ imder 
certain ancient economic and ethical fallacies, such as the limip- 
of-labor theory and caveat emptor, the first of which they might 
logically have derived from the classical wages-fimd doctrine 
the latter of which they probably imported from business ethics. 

Looked upon broadly, the long history of labor has been the 
history of the worker's attempt to make articulate the conflict 
forced into the precincts of his soul — the conflict of the thing he had 
to be with the man he wished to be, emergent upon the plain of 
self-respecting personality. 

To this struggling man what has been the answer of capital ? 
Briefly a metal tag, a mmiber on the pay-roll, scientific management, 
homilies on the right of individual contract, and latterly the 
admission that labor is really entitled to a living wage. 

It must be imderstood that we are here only sketching charac- 
teristics and attitudes in bold, sharp outlines. Modifications of 
detail, softening of Bne, the filling in of tone and values, must be 
taken for granted. If the sketch is true in main contour, it is not 
untrue to s^ay that the attitude of capital toward the emergent 
masses has been one faithfully summarized in the admonition, 
"Thou Shalt not pass. *' 

We need not here discuss the ethics of this capitalistic-middle- 
class attitude. In the last analysis ethics may be a matter of taste, 
as may democracy. But it is important, if we wish to allay con- 
flict and encourage co-operation, that we imderstand the psychology 
of capital as well as of labor. The thou-shalt-not-pass attitude of 
conservative capitalism is not more an expression of what is popu- 
larly called "greed" than of certain other fimdamental urges, 
which are balked or impeded by the demands of labor. The more 
accustomed a man is to have his own way, the hi^er his temper 
when he is balked in having it. It is the same with a dominant 
class. The more ingrained into a class is an attitude, especially 
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when that attitude is grounded not only on instinctive urges but on 
long-standing tradition and on that self-interest to which institu- 
tional control and the dominant ethics give first place, the less 
willing that class will be to accept with scientific impartiality any 
challenge to its habits, its control of institutions, and its ethical 
standards; and the less able it will be to grasp the significance 
of such challenge. We cannot expect imderstanding, and that 
degree of sympathy necessary to imderstanding, between one 
class reared in the atmosphere of a mastership ethics and another 
class subject since the dawn of civilization to the necessitous 
hypocrisies and repressions of servant-ethics. And when what 
have hitherto been subservient classes begin to insist, with all the 
power of developing solidarity, upon demands hitherto imheard of, 
or at most regarded as academic, and which reveal the purpose 
seriously to modify the relative status of classes, we need not be 
surprised if the dominant class, whose ethical and institutional 
control is endangered, is instantiy thrown into a militantiy defensive 
attitude, and if there is an intensification of conflict-psychology 
in nearly all elements of the population. 

in. labor's transformed attitude 

This brings us to the central cause of the bitterness and the 
militancy of conflict-psychology in the industrial world today. 
Labor is demanding not only short hours and hi^ wages, which 
touch the pocketbook of the employer and the public, but is 
demanding control, which touches pride as well as purse, and 
puts up to the employing class a new issue — ^an issue which its 
older leaders know not how to meet except by appeal to the '^eter- 
nal verities" of classical political economy and American self- 
made-man ethics. And these ** verities" the upstart dass shows 
a disconcerting tendency to question. Labor, in short, is demand- 
ing a change in status; and capital understands littie more of 
this demand than that it is dangerous to established economic 
conventions. 

Neither the average business mind nor the average academic 
mind has experience or norms of reference by which it can really 
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sense the reaKty of the fact that labor can seriously expect any 
essential share in industrial control or any significant change of 
status. Both the business man and the academic man not in- 
frequently lack, on the one hand, historical perspective and, on the 
other, imagmation. They consequently take for necessarily per- 
manent and imiversal laws and relations what are only the laws 
and relations of a given institutional stage. Hence also their 
social viewpoints and their ethics are essentially static and a priori. 
Economic, business, social, and religious ethics usually relate to a 
given status quo — an equilibrium of organization tod process in 
which classes and institutions, if not particular individuals, 
have their so-called "natural," their constituted place. Ethical 
norms spring out of this organization and are adapted to its per- 
petuation. Profoimdly disturb this equilibriimi, let any class 
question the expediency or justice of its constituted position, 
question, then assail, the validity of the existing institutional 
ethics, and you have a psychology and a social situation which 
the conservative, status quo mind cannot understand. When you 
cannot understand a thing you fear it. Hence fear becomes the 
dominant instinct in ruling-dass psychology, and the natural 
sequent of fear — the conservative attitude — gains ascendancy. 

This is precisely what has happened now. Labor has seized 
the most favorable opportimity it has had since the Black Death 
or the Thirty Years' War to demand radical changes in the sharing 
of product and control. At once not only do our political institu- 
tions seem endangered, but a network of vested interests — economic, 
psychological, and sodal — ^are attacked. A conflict of ethical 
valuations is set up, and from that very large niunber of persons 
who wish only to be let alone in their inherited habits and ethics 
the cry goes up against the muddling reformer, the labor " agitator, " 
the imsafe teacher, etc., in what is a more or less unconscious 
attempt to dodge the real issue. 

No competent observer will question that the attitude and 
perspective of labor have imdergone a rapid and most significant 
transformation. Labor has dropped, for the time being at least, 
the subject-class attitude; and the more this fact is consciously or 
imconsciously resented and opposed by the dominant classes, the 
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more surely is labor driven to a more micompromisingly aggressive 
temper. 

The causes of labor's transformation are notiar to seek. Some 
of them are of long standing, some are of yesterday. Were Demos 
not sooner or later to lift up his head, certain things which have 
been done should never have been done. It would have saved a 
deal of present trouble if Gutenberg had been hanged before he 
invented type and printing. The commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts should have imprisoned those dangerous radicals who 
first suggested the opening of a free public school. The settle- 
ment acts, the statute of laborers, and the laws against the 
formation of organizations should never have been repealed. Com- 
mimication, assembly, political democracy, and the ideal of free- 
dom should never have been recognized other than as privilege 
for the few. Once these things got a foothold it was a foregone 
conclusion that the people would sooner or later begin to take 
the democratic idea seriously and to demand modification or abo- 
lition of conditions and statutes which they regard as incompatible 
with it. 

But what of the more immediate causes? Well, 7,000,000 
yoimg men have been killed, and as many more were seriously 
wounded. It was a high price to pay for democracy. It made a 
serious inroad on the labor supply. The remaining workers became 
conscious of their importance. Everybody aided them to acquire 
a new sense of indispensability. Army officials and employment 
managers fought for their services. Again and again the worker 
was told that his work and his sacrifice were as necessary and as 
patriotic service as that of the men in khaki. Industrial establish- 
ments enticed men away from one another, producing a dis- 
astrously high labor turnover, which the government finally 
sought to reduce by administrative orders equivalent to the statute 
of laborers, and the public incontinently condemned the worker 
for doing just what employers had always told him to do — "Get 
out of here if you don't like oin: wages!" Naturally he took 
advantage of the law of supply and demand. He saw others 
doing it. He heard of mimirions profiteers, he saw the income-tax 
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returns; perhaps he heard of the $60,000 executive bonus which 
the president of a well-known shipyard demanded of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation in the name of patriotic incentive to build ships 
fast. Then, too, money cost of living was mounting faster than 
money wages. The worker can hardly be expected tractably to 
accept a falling standard of living when all other classes except 
salaried men and women iire cutting loose in luxurious expenditure. 

All of these causes, however, would have been far less influential 
in the absence of the fundamental fact that the war and the cessation 
of immigration produced on imprecedented scarcity of labor. 
That scarcity afforded opportimity for the democratic ideal to 
emerge out of the world's economic and psychological shake-up, 
and stimulated labor to throw off the master-and-servant ethics, 
the threat to modification of which arouses so much fear and 
perturbation of spirit and engenders so mudh crowd-psychology. 

What the results of labor's change of attitude will be it is too 
early to predict. K labor repudiates the master-and-servant 
ethics and capital does not, society is brought to an impassi. 
If the conflict-psychology is too deeply ingrained in the workers 
and the master-and-servant ethics too much a part of the soul 
of the employing class, peaceful, orderly, and rational prog- 
ress toward industrial democracy and a square deal is im- 
possible. If, on the other hand, the progressive wing of capital 
gains ground and there results a real modification of dominant 
class ethics and psychology, then the way to compromise and 
co-operative evolution is open. 

The public's part in the case will depend upon the sources of its 
inspiration, the fulness and accuracy of its information, and upon 
its ability and willingness to grasp the fact that the real conflict 
now reaching a climax is the conflict between the master-and- 
servant ethics and the ethics of democracy. Is the American 
public really democratic in sentiment and insight, or is it not? 
Upon the answer to this question depends the course of industrial 
reconstruction — ^and of the nation's future. But before we attempt 
an answer, we shall have to agree upon a definition of what funda- 
mental democracy is. 
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IV. THE FUNDAMENTAL NATURE OF DEMOCRACY 

Let US first note a few things that democracy is not. Democracy- 
is not mere politeness, thou^ conmion courtesy is not without 
its value. If the worker comes into the office with a complaint 
and is told, as he not infrequently is, to "get to hell out of here," 
he is not likely to develop that good wfll which must certainly be 
one element in democracy. Nor is democracy noblesse oblige, 
an ideal which functions only in a society dominated by a master- 
and-servant ethics. Nor again is democracy the right of self- 
making men, worshiping their makers, to trample on one another 
climbing up the ladder of dollar success. Finally, democracy is 
not merely political organization and equal voting. Nor is it 
majority, still less minority, rule. A minority rule is sure to be 
the camouflaged domination of special privilege. Majority rule 
may be frankly tyrannous. Should the workers be driven into a 
consolidated labor party they could obtain a dear majority in 
nearly every state, if, as seems probable, a large proportion of the 
farmers should join them. A majority in this coimtry can legally 
and lawfully amend the Constitution or abolish it. The forbearance 
of a clear labor majority would depend somewhat upon whether 
the workers had acquired the spirit of real democracy from the 
classes hitherto in control. 

What then is democracy ? Democracy is a spirit, an attitude, 
an insight, a viewpoint, and an ethic. All ethics is at bottom a 
calculus of ends and means. The fundamental meaning of de- 
mocracy must be ethical, not political. Thus imderstood, de- 
mocracy holds (i) that every individual is an end in himself; 

(2) that no individxial is to be regarded primarily as a means to 
the fulfilment of the purposes or desires of any other individual; 

(3) that no class or group of individuals is to be regarded primarily 
as a means to the interests of another class as end; (4) that op- 
portimity, and, so far as opportimity is dependent upon them, 
material wealth and income, should be distributed to individuals 
in proportion to capacity and willingness to use them for the 
collective good; (5) that the collective good will be highest when 
opportunity, which at best is limited in quantity and quality, 
is distributed so that each individual is enabled to develop his 
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potential powers and capacities in like proportion to the develop- 
ment of these potentialities in every other individual; (6) that 
the means to the utilization of individual capacity and the develop- 
ment oi individual happiness can be f oimd only in the willing, 
fair-minded co-operative work of individuals and groups, aU 
of whom accept and live up to the foregoing principles; and 
(7) that to secure the operation of these principles all forms and 
devices of autocracy, and of the master-and-servant ethics, whether 
in the family, in national political life, in international relations, 
or in industry, must give way to government by the people as a 
whole. Democracy, in other words, is the real recognition of 
each individual as an end, and an economy in which human powers 
and capacities for achievement, service, and happiness are sym- 
metrically developed wherever foimd, without deference to race, 
sex, language, birth, or nationality. As a philosophy of means 
democracy is equity of opportimity and the co-operative use of 
hiunan and natural resources to a worthy life for individuals. 

Applying these fimdamental conceptions of democracy to 
industrial relations, we have another way of depicting the atti- 
tudinal conflict. The worker is bent on regarding himself as an 
end. Sympathy and logic cause him to regard all workers as 
ends. The capitalist-employer — and some who are neither cap- 
italists nor employers — ^regard the worker as only a means, and 
have little other interest in or conception of him. We find this 
attitude imdergoing some modification imder the stimulus of 
democratic suggestion and the honest desire to find a working 
basis for the industrial peace and good will necessary to productive 
efficiency. But we see little indication, just at present, that as a 
whole the employii^g class and its affiliates have enough moral 
perception of the ethics and the economy of equity of opportunity 
that they are willing to suffer any appreciable diminution of the 
vested interests which have developed in a regime of antagonistic 
co-operation and master-and-servant ethics. 

V. THE PUBLIC 

Left to themselves capital and labor will settle their issues 
by force, either actual force or the massed strength of organization. 
It is quite possible that the way out of the present dilemma will 
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lie through the avenue indicated by the Garton Foundation Memo- 
randum and the Whitley Committee reports — that is, through 
collective bargaining and co-operative management in industry 
universally organized into employers' associations and trade or 
industrial imions. But it is commonly said that there are three 
parties to. every industrial dispute or arrangement. The third 
party is that somewhat elusive and illusive thing we call the public. 
The public is demanding the rdle of arbitrator. Its success in this 
rdle will depend on its knowledge, its sympathy, and its disinter- 
estedness. It will depend specifically upon whether it understands 
the ethics and the meaning of labor's transformed attitude. 

Unfortunately there are certain outstanding characteristics of 
the economies and the psychology of the public which compel us 
not to expect from it too much in the way of sympathetic, tolerant, 
rational imderstanding of the industrial situation. The public is 
not a separate entity. It consists of people aflUiated more or 
less directly either with capital or with labor. It is composed 
preponderantly of emotional and dogmatic minds. It speaks 
and feels in no higher tone of detached judicial impartiality. 
It has its own special interests — the desire of the consumer for 
bargains. It has to eat, and travel, and be comfortably .warm. 
Ordinarily it does not stop to ask whether it pays for its food and 
coal, etc., what those commodities really cost. A large part of the 
public does not know how the other half lives, and for the most 
part it does not much care, so long as the supply of goods and 
services continues to flow in smoothly. If any group disturbs that 
flow, from however great provocation, the public grows petu- 
lant. Moreover, even were it devoid of special interests of its 
own, it is still a creature of ignorance and half-knowledge. It 
has no superior access to the facts upon which alone can fair 
verdicts and constructive programs be based. As to the essential 
facts of the industrial situation a very large part of the public is as 
ignorant as it is, for instance, of the real state of affairs in Russia. 
A considerable portion of it does not want the facts, and most of it 
is at the mercy of the press. 

Most of the recognized press, which through its selection and 
editing of news is the one greatest determiner of public sentiment, 
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makes Kttle or no eflfort to state either the facts which would help 
us to an imderstanding of labor's attitude and actions, or which 
are favorable to labor's side of the case. You will have to thumb 
over many newspapers before you find one which makes any visible 
effort to state in a calm and fair way the facts as to the psycho- 
logical motives and the social conditions which lie back of labor's 
demands. Much of the press, there is abundant cirounstantial 
evidence to state, deliberately suppresses or falsifies facts favorable 
to labor's case — a habit which is matched by a like attitude on 
the part of the more radical labor press toward capital. As a 
result, the public tends to an ignorant partisanship. What part 
of the public has, for instance, adequate information on the relation 
of rising commodity prices to labor's demands, or knows or cares 
what money wage is now necessary to maintain the worker and his 
family in "health and reasonable comfort" ? At a time when the 
clearest, deepest duty devolves upon every f air-intentioned citizen 
to secure and imderstand the facts, and when the world's sacri- 
fice for democracy should have engendered tolerance and sympathy, 
some of our representatives in Congress and many of our newspaper 
editors are exhibiting the kind of temperament which characterizes 
the lowest type of mob-mind behavior. The public is being 
hurried and harried by overstimulated emotions, by adroitly 
managed special interests and propaganda, through fear and 
social affiliation, to take sides. The judge is party to the case, 
and the verdict is rendered before the evidence is in. 

It is perhaps not imsdentific to suggest that successful de- 
mocracy, honest government, industrial peace and efficiency 
are not to be based upon such stuff, whether it be foimd imder 
the red banner of Bolshevism or in the pages of metropolitan 
dailies and the National Civic Federation Review, 

Now, to repeat, is the American public really democratic or not ? 
From the frequency with which we hear the worker condemned 
for desiring collective bargaining, a voice in industrial control, 
and a living wage, there is room for skepticism. The master- 
and-servant ethics is accepted by a very large part of the public 
who are not themselves employers. How often, for instance, 
when speculating on the possibility of abolishing poverty, have 
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you been confronted with the poser, "But who would do the dirty 
work ?" Is it possible that, after all, much talk of democracy is 
mere soimding brass and tmkling qrmbal, and that the subsidized 
consumer's unexpressed attitude, if expressed, would be "Thank 
God for the poor"? Yet that there is a virile self-respeQt and 
democracy in the public may be confidently asserted. What 
political demagogue, for instance, would today dare go before the 
people with " a full dinner paO " for campaign slogan ? 

The way out of the present chaos of conflict can be only in 
democracy-^in substitution in our national psydiology of the 
democratic ethics for the master-and-servant ethics, in knowledge 
of actual industrial conditions, in the upbuilding of an honest and 
uncontrolled press, in a spirit of ethical and representative de- 
mocracy on the part of employers, who will say to labor, "This is 
an age of organization and square deal: we recognize you as 
human ends as well as industrial means, we recognize whatever 
organization you elect to perfect for the safeguarding of your own 
ends; choose your representatives where you will and we will 
choose ours, and let us get together in a co-operative spirit for the 
good of the industry and of the whole public, which is all of us. " 
Should the present combative attitude be maintained it would 
seem that there can be but one of two results — ^the ruthless crushing 
of all organized labor, or the crushing of capital and the overturning 
of our whole economic sjrstem by a social revolution. 

There must be some change in public sentiment, less hollow 
talk about democracy, and more real spirit of a square deaL Have 
we in America enough of the soul of democracy in us, to welcome, 
even at some monetary cost, the emergent man of the masses ? 
Or shall we too say to him, "Thou shalt not pass*'? The fu- 
ture holds the answer. 



DISCUSSION 
Jesse H. Bond, Univekstty of North Dakota 

I wish, before entering upon any extended comment upon certain of the 
ideas presented by the speaker who has just addressed this body, to express 
my admiration for the scholarly treatment of the subject which is embodied 
in the paper under discussion. The author of the paper has forestalled a 
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certain amount of otherwise valid criticism by saying expressly that he was 
giving only bold and sharp outlines and that modifications of detail, softening 
of line, and the filling in of tone and values must be taken for granted. What 
I wish to do now is mainly to point out specifically some of the modifications 
I conceive to be necessary. 

The scientific spirit is undoubtedly a source of tolerance in the relationships 
of industry, but it must make itself effective principally in cultivating other 
sources of tolerance, namely, an increasing valuation of toleration as an ideal 
and a growth of mutual understanding and sympathy. We are in danger of 
forgetting that the scientific spirit, like any other product of mental discipline, 
has only a limited transferability from one subject-matter to another. Men 
who are scientific about some things are quite as unscientific about other 
things, ^tness the intolerant attitude of many men of the medical profession 
toward osteopathy. We speak in derogatory terms of the spirit of the " newly 
rich''; there b such a thing as the "newly scientific" attitude which is in- 
tolerant of everything which is conceived at the moment to be unscientific. 

When an individual has attained to a scientific spirit in each of several 
subject-matters, he is then in position to notice the spirit itself and to erect it 
into, an ideal of general applicability. Few persons, comparatively ^)eaking, 
ever reach this point. We must hope that a scientific attitude toward the 
particular subject-matters in dispute between capital and labor may become 
diffused among those minds which are most in need of it. 

Something in like vein may ai^)ropriately be said in regard to the sub- 
stitution of democratic ethics for master-and-servant ethics. There is a 
democratic ethics among the members of the master-class in their relationships 
with one another; the same may be said of the members of the subservient 
classes as to their own interrelationships. The extremist members of the 
subservient classes look upon the employer as only a temporarily necessary 
means to be dispensed with as soon as a substitute means can be found. But 
nowhere are the members of either class likely to formulate and either avow 
or reject what we call the master-and-servant ethics as a system. The phrase 
connotes a group of related ideas which is consciously imified and systematized 
for the most part only by academic minds. These ideas are modifiable in- 
dependently of one another in most minds, and what we call substitution is 
accomplished through irregular and piecemeal modifications under the pressure 
of compelling circumstances. 

Thb truth will appear the more clearly if we reflect that a certain amount of 
regimentation is necessary in any co-operative system of living together. 
In so far as members of society have interrelated functions to perform, they 
cannot escape regarding themselves as means to certain ends. Democratic 
ethics must therefore have a strongly functional aspect. If our S3rstem of 
division of labor and roundabout production is to run smoothly and efficiently, 
there must be such things as authority, discipline, and self-subordination. 
The ideal of democracy is to order conditions in such fashion that this necessary 
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self-subordinatioii shall be voluntary, but we have no assurance that the ideal 
can ever be fully achieved. At the very best, therefore, the master-and- 
servant ethics must be replaced by a leader-and-follower ethics. This can 
come about only through a reorientation of the ethical elements, a substitution 
of the social point of view for the selfish individualistic point of view. 

When we consider persons as means, we naturally bring 4uty into the 
foregroimd of thought. When we think of the same persons as ends in them- 
selves, then their rights occupy the foreground. Democratic ethics must 
consider every human being in both aspects and treat all individuals as nearly 
as practicable with equal finnness in respect to duties and with equal deference 
in respect to rights. 

The transformation of a master-and-servant ethics into a democratically 
functional ethics will be expedited by the present tendency toward an increase 
of face-to-face association between capital and labor. It is to be hoped that 
4:his kind of association will take place, not merely in shop committee meetings 
and conferences for collective bargaining, but also around the director's table 
of every corporation of sufficient importance to justify the resort to the 
representative principle. Such association should result in better mutual 
understanding and sympathy. The immediate result of this in turn would 
be a growth of that tolerant spirit which is so necessary for co-operation in 
production. 

In the discussions incident to such face-to-face association there would 
result what Freud would call a catharsis for the repressed instincts and desires 
of ^ subordinate classes in the industrial organization. One of the reasons 
why the demands of labor are so insistent at the present time is because labor 
regards the repression of its wants as due to the arbitrary will of the employing 
dass^ rather than to a genuine shortage in the production of economic goods. 
Labor has an exaggerated idea of the profits received by employers. It 
professedly regards the strike as aimed at these profits rather than at the purse 
of the public. The coal miners did not come out overtly with a demand that 
their wages be increased at the expense of the rest of the people. Any designs 
they had on the purses of the general public found a convenient disguise in 
the claim that their demands ought to be met from the "enormous" profits 
of the operators. , Such demands must be repressed at least in part, and in 
order that the process of catharsis may be effective it b desirable that employees 
be acquainted through their representatives with adequate information as to 
the profits of the particular establishments for which they work. 

In one establishment noted in a recent report the first result of the organ- 
ization of a shop committee was an avalanche of requests for higher wages. 
When the employees learned through their representatives that the competitive 
position of their employer would not allow such advances, they withdrew 
their demands, "at least temporarily," to quote the words of the report. 
The author of the report seemed to regard this instance as illustrating one of 
the discouraging features of the committee system. It is, on the contrary, 
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an illustration of one of the principal uses of such a S3^tem. It provided a 
catharsis for a lot of suppressed wishes. Economic repression cannot be 
avoided entirely, but it is tyranny in the absence of economic representation 
and full acquaintance with all the pertinent facts. 

Of course the system would work both ways. In like measure, as un- 
reasonable demands became eliminated, all reasonable demands would be 
reinforced. The net result would probably be the diversion of a considerable 
share of both profits and control into the hands of labor. Perhaps something 
like this was what the author of the paper imder discussion had in mind when 
he said that pos9ibly the way out of the present situation might be found 
throiigh the avenue indicated by the Garton Foundation memorandum and 
the Whitley Committee reports. 

It is quite possible, of course, to make too much of the idea of repressed 
instincts. Both the afferent and the efferent parts of an instinctive disposition 
are modifiable, and ezdtement which might otherwise be repressed is either 
not aroused or discharges itself through some related channel. We are fa- 
miliar with the swearing of the sailor in this re^>ect. 

As to the capacity to face facts which do not agree with an excited impulse, 
this is a matter in which a much higher ideal needs to be developed throughout 
our whole sodal life and not merely in regard to the industrial struggle. I hope 
the time may come when the whole strength of the religious impulses of hmnan 
nature may be made available to support the practice of such an ideal. I hope 
the time may come when these impulses may be scientifically controlled, 
but of course that time is not yet. As the religion of Jesus c6mes gradually 
to replace current Christianity, such a result may be expected. Jesus ex- 
pressed the principle by describing a temptation wherein he, being himgry, 
was tenq)ted to '^command'' certain loaflike stones that they become bread. 
To bring the religious impulse to support the capacity to face anti-impulsive 
facts would be like the labor of Hercules in changing the course of a river and 
using it to clean the Augean Stables. 

I feel compelled to question the statement in the paper just read that 
"no individual assumes a subservient attitude unless under compulsion or 
from knavish cunning. " Individuals often assume at least a self -subordinating 
attitude from love, hero-worship, or other forms of loyalty. In this fact lies 
an important psychological resource for democracy. Equality does not 
exist in the natural capacities of men, and equality of authority in any complex 
organization of himian beings is out of the question. It is possible that the 
author of the paper makes a distinction between self-subordination and a 
subservient attitude and would accept this criticism as making clearer his 
own meaning. 

I question also whether anger should not be mentioned along with fear as 
being "the dominant instinct in ruling class psychology. " You do not neces- 
sarily "fear what you do not imderstand." You may merely become angry. 

In connection with the statement that labor has dropped the subject-class 
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attitude, I recall a statement attributed to a darky in Washington that the 
Civil War made the colored people free and the world-war made them in- 
dependent. 

I think it is quite possible that we exaggerate the degree of deadlock which 
now exists between labor and capital in consequence of the conflict-attitudes 
which have arisen as a result of the transformed attitude of labor. It is 
true that President l^^lson's recent industrial conference in Washington was 
broken up by the refusal of the employer group to yield on the question of a 
resolution confirmatory of the right of labor to bargain collectively; but the 
majority in the capitalist group itself which insisted upon its own view was a 
majority of only one or two. I agree with Professor Wolfe in not looking for 
the liberal element among the employers to give way to the forces of reaction. 
They have too strong an economic sanction for their attitude. I look for a 
gradually growing amount of face-to-face association between representatives 
of capital and labor, a growing mutual understanding and sympathy, and the 
gradual diversion into the hands of labor of a considerable share in profits 
and management. The progress may not be regular or imiform. There may 
even be a few isolated cases of reaction, but on the whole there seems to be 
reason to expect the necessary compromises to be made without a crushing 
of organized labor on the one hand or a dictatorship by labor on the other. 
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DEMOCRACY AND COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 



DWIGHT SANDERSON 
Cornell University 



The statement of my theme seems to imply that we have such 
a common imderstanding of what is involved in the terms " democ- 
racy" and "conmiunity" that we can discuss their common 
problem. Doubtless in a general way this is true, yet it is to be 
hoped that as a result of this symposium we may have a clearer 
concept of the nature of democracy. Having ceased to think of 
democracy in purely political terms, are we not calling for democ- 
racy in all of the relations of life without any well-defined notion 
of just what we desire? I confess to having been guilty of the 
current loose usage of the word, and it is necessary for me to try to 
define it more clearly before I can satisfactorily indicate how 
democracy may be affected by conmaunity organization. 

Fortunately this has been a relatively easy task, thanks to the 
thoughtful discussion of Dr. L. H. Bailey in his essay WhcU Is 
Democracy f^ Alter showing that the most of the conditions 
commonly considered as the essentials of democracy, such as 
liberty, freedom, equality, representative government, etc., do not 
express its real nature, he concludes that democracy rests upon the 
opportimity and responsibility of each member of society for 
advancing the conmion good. 

Democracy is primarily a sentiment — a sentiment of personality. It is 
the expression of the feeling that every person, whatever his birth or occupation, 
shall develop the ability and have the opporttmity to take part. Its motive is 
individualism on the one hand and voluntary public service on the other — ^the 
welfare and development of the individual and of all individuals [p. 36]. 

If the person is to be placed in the most advantageous conditions and 
environment, so will he desire a similar privilege for his neighbor and volun- 
tarily assume the responsibility of which I speak. The yielding of advantage 

s Comstock Publishing Company, Ithaca, N.Y., 1918. 
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to another, the giving up of granted "rights" that another may have a larger 
life, are in the very essence of the democratic state [p. 37]. 

Responsibility, not freedom, is the key in democracy — ^responsibility for 
one's ^self, for the good of the neighbor, for the welfare of the Demos. Until 
every citizen feels this responsibility as an inescapable personal obligation, 
there is no complete democracy [p. 39]. 

I find the root of democracy in spiritual religion rather than in' political 
freedom or organized industrial efficiency. Democracy is a spiritual power 
or (mxluct of a people [p. 43]. 

Not only in politics, but in industry, in education, in religion, in 
short in every sphere of human association we are demanding the 
largest attainable democracy. If this be true, then we must agree 
with Bailey that democracy is one of the ideals of the soul of a 
people. Democracy is a social ideal of those who desire that each 
shall have opportimity for the fullest enjoyment of the satisfactions 
and responsibilities of the common life, and who believe that the 
participation of all is necessary for the most satisfactory direction 
of human progress. As religion is the quest for God, and science 
is the quest for truth, so democracy is the quest for brotherhood; 
and herein is a trinity of social attitudes each but a phase of one 
deep human desire for reality. 

Likewise the word communUy is on everyone's lips, and there is 
undoubtedly a popular enthusiasm for the commimity idea, but it 
has many connotations, and almost no one uses it as an exact term 
descriptive of a definite imit of social life. The present common 
significance of the term community has come into usage within the 
past decade. At first it seems to have been synonymous with the 
word neighborhood and there is still much confusion with it.' 
The invention of the social center, doubtless a direct outgrowth of 
the neighborhood center of the social settlement, became known 
as ^ commimity center whether it served a whole city or was one 
of several social centers in a dty. With the attempt to establish 
commimity centers, so called, the question naturally arose, "Just 
what is a commimity?" As far as cities are concerned I have 

' So keen a student as Miss Follett, uses them interchangeably. (M. P. Follett, 
The New State: Group Organisatum the Solution of Popular Government. New York: 
Longmans, 1918.) 
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seen no satisfactory answer to this question and I incline to the 
opinion that there is none. Certainly the large metropolitan dty 
is no more a commimity than is a coimty or a state; it is a mere 
aggregation of people living together imder a dty government. 
Within a large dty there may be rather well-defined commimities, 
particularly where former suburbs retain their identity, e.g., 
Hyde Park in Chicago; but these tend to disappear, and in the heart 
of the metropolis all attempts to locate natural commimity areas 
fail. This arises from the fact that the commimity is a natural 
social division of rural life where, on accoimt of its physical basb, 
life aggregates itself into nimierous small local imits, whereas the 
life of the dty is dominated by the industrial process which brings 
together huge aggregates of hmnanity with little or nothing in com- 
mon and hdd together by selective assodations arising from the 
most frequent contacts and the strongest common interests, usually 
having little relation to definite areas.' 

Thus we must look to rural life for our knowledge of the typical 
commimity, and it is to a sincere and original student of rural life 
that we are indebted for the first sjrstematic attempt to give objec- 
tive reality to the rural community. I refer to the paper by Pro- 
fessor C. J. Galpin on "The Social Anatomy of an Agricultural 
Conmaunity,''* in which he shows how the typical agricultural com- 
munity surrounds a village or town center and how its approximate 
boundaries may be located. At the annual meeting of this sodety 
in 191 7 "a few persons interested in rural sodology held an informal 
conference" and appointed a committee on standardization of 

' Even thous^ natural communities may not occur in large cities, it may be possible 
to create more or less artificial units such as the Neighborhood Associations and Com- 
munity Councils of New York City, the Mohawk-Brighton Social Unit of Cincinnati, 
and the community-center organizations of various cities. One of the most immediate 
problems of urban social organization is whether or not such social units determined by 
locality are essential, and if so, how they should be related to government and the 
social and economic life of the city. A study of those social habits which have arisen 
during the ages in which most of the himmn race has been living in rural conmiimities, 
and a study of these social mechanisms of ancient and medieval cities which have pro- 
duced social strength or brought about social disorganization, will be of importance in 
any efifort to devise a better form of urban organization. 

' Wisconsin AgricuUural Experiment StaHon Research Bulletin No, 34, Madison, 
Wb., 1915. Also Rural Life, chapter iv. New York: Century Co., 1918. 
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research. The report of this committee/ of which Professor Galpin 
was the chairman, recommends "that the term commimity, when 
construed in a technical sense with reference to farm populations, 
be employed to designate the population group which is formed by 
a village or small city, together with all the farm families making 
the village or dty their regular business center." Galpin's com- 
mimity may be known as the "trade area" or ^fecbnomic" 
commimity, and though it is by all means the most common! tjpe 
in the United States, yet the community is by no means any more* 
necessarily controlled by economic than by political interest; the 
trade area may be as artificial a unit as the township. Par- 
ticularly in the older parts of the country there are many com- 
munities whose center is determined by the common interest in 
church, school, and lodge located at the old village center, where 
only a single indifferent store may still exist, and from which the 
business has departed to the railroad-station store several miles 
distant; yet no student of social life would hold that the commimity 
life here centers around the one or two stores at the railroad station 
or that there is any reason why it should do so in the future. 

This difficulty is met by the definition of a community given by 
Dr. Robert E. Hieronymus-,* community adviser of the University 
of Illinois, who says, "A community consists of a group or company 
of people living fairly closely together in a more or less compact, 
contiguous territory, who are coming to act together in the chief 
concerns of life." If we recognize that "the chief concerns of life" 
in which the people of a community are "coming to act together," 
may be social as well as economic or political, and may determine 
the place of the community center as the focal point of the common 
interests, we may then locate the surrounding conmiunity area 
by Galpin's system of mapping. 

Briefly stated, the community is the smallest geographical unit 
of organized association of the chief human activities. Although 
the family is the smallest and primary group of human association, 
it exists independent of place; and although the neighborhood is 

^American Journal of Sociology, XXIV (November, 191 7), 303-10. 
' R, £. Hieronymus, in Balancing Country Life, p. 60. New York: Association 
Press, 191 7. 
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the smallest association group of families with regard to place^ it 
has no organization of activities^ i.e., considering the neighborhood 
as a mere cluster or group of dwellings of families but with no 
organized institutions, or only a single center of interest, such as 
a school or a church. The institutions and culture of a people are 
a product of its commimities rather than of its families or neigh- 
borhoods. Indeed, the commimity may well be considered as the 
primary unit for sociology, for in the commimity first appear the 
sociological problems which arise from the necessity of harmonizing 
the conflicting interests of various groups and of conflicting insti- 
tutions to the end that the fullest and most harmonious life of all 
the members of the. community may prevail. • 

It is not possible in the time avsdlable to give any adequate 
analysis of the nature and origin of the commimity. We should, 
however, recognize that it is a f imdamental unit of human associa- 
tion, which has arisen wherever and whenever men have abandoned 
a nomadic life and have come to reside in definite localities. Pro- 
fessor Cooky in his chapter on "Primary Groups" says: 

The most important spheres of this intimate association and cooperation 
— thou^ by no means the only ones — are the family, the play-group of children, 
and the ndghborhood or commimity group of elders. These are practically 
universal, belonging to all times and all stages of development, and are accord- 
ingly a chief basis of what is imiversal in human nature and human ideals.' 

Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg in their paper on The Material 
Culture and Social Institutions of the Simpler Peoples ^ say: 

Little commimities of this kind form the effective social unit in the lowest 
economic stages. They are in a measure self-dependent. They own a definite 
area of land. They join, more or less effectively as the case ihay be, in repuls- 
ing the assaults of any other group; and again, in varying degrees of energy 
and conunimity of feeling, they will protect their numbers against others. 
They may have a chief or council, formal or informal, of the older men. They' 
may have little or no formal government. But in the main they are self- 
dependent, owing no allegiance to any one beyond their limits. Yet they 
do stand in social relations to neighboring groups.' 

' C. H. Cooley, Social Orgamsaiicn, p. 34. 

' L. T. Hobhouse, G. C. Wheeler, and M. Ginsberg, The Material Culture and 
Social Institutions of the Simpler Peoples^ p. 47. Published by the London School of 
Economics and Political Science. London: Chapman and Hall, 1915. 
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They then go on to describe how these communities aggregate 
into tribes. 

Prince Kropotkin in his MtUual Aid has given a vivid picture 
of the historic struggle of the village community against feudalism, 
the medieval dty, and the modem state, and how its spirit and 
customs have still a large place in modem Europe. In all times 
and places, inasmuch as it has been the primary imit in which people 
have enjoyed common life, the community in fighting for its own 
rights and autonomy has been preserving the spirit of democracy. 

Though the community has existed since the dawn of civiliza- 
tion, though it has had a very definite form of behavior, and though 
the community has clearly recognized its own identity and behavior, 
yet its consciousness has been chiefly on the perceptual plane; it 
has had no concept of itself. It is but now coming into self- 
consciousness. If we consider the history of the psychology of the 
individual, it is evident that not imtil some concepts of social psy- 
chology were developed and the sociological method was somewhat 
s^predated, could it be possible for the community to attain to self- 
understanding, or for the community as a whole to direct intel- 
ligently its own activities. Through the use of sociological methods 
the commimity comes into self-consciousness. As psychology 
gives self-consdous man a better understanding and control of the 
influence of animal inheritance and of the subconscious in his life, 
so sociology will be able to assist the community toward self- 
consdous life through the sdentific study of the history of the 
commimity and its processes of behavior. 

With such a concept of the nature of the community, what do 
we mean by the phrase "community organization'*? Formerly 
the life of the simpler communities was a imit in religion, govem- 
ment, and sodal life. But in modem times a multiplidty of insti- 
tutions and volimtary associations have sprung up and have spread 
from one commimity to another. In many cases this has resulted 
in the constituency of such organizations being more loyal to them 
than to the commimity; organizations have become self-centered 
and divisive rather than being devoted to the community good. 
Frequently several organizations or agendes undertake to do the 
same or similar work, or the demands of one clash with those of 
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another, and social confusion arises. With the growing apprecia- 
tion of our social control of the community, we are coming to recog- 
nize that our increasingly complex social life can be made to f imction 
intelligently, effectively, and economically only through its better 
organization, involving specialization and division of labor among 
organizations and institutions and their better integration through 
a conmion recognition that their primary obligation is to the great- 
est good of the whole conmiimity. A very good example of this 
tendency toward integration is seen in the spread of the "Wiaur 
Chests'* during the war, and the present tendency to convert them 
into "Peace Chests," "Community Chests," or ^Conmiunity 
Fimds" for the adequate support of the various community- welfare 
agencies and to insure a consideration of their needs by chosen 
representatives of the community. This has often been largely 
brought about by the domination of the local community by 
national organizations, parties, and denominations which have 
forced themselves on many conmiimities, and sometimes with such 
obvious duplication of effort and lack of devotion to the community 
good that the community has reacted in self-defense. Commimity 
organization now being so ardently advocated by national organi- 
zations must ultimately result in forcing a greater democracy in 
their own control and direction. 

As I conceive it, community organization is that integration of 
the social forces of a conmiimity which will insure its unified action 
in the chief concerns of its life and will make possible a progres- 
sive realization and attainment of its highest values. This will 
doubtless ultimately require some adequate mechanism through 
which the will of the conununity may be expressed, but the essential 
thing in conmiunity organization is to secure a sense of devotion 
to the commimity good — a commimity consciousness. The mech- 
anism of commimity organization will vary widely according 
to the social situation of the locality, and any uniform or standard 
method to be used in all parts of this great country is obviously 
impossible; but the goal of unifying the social forces so that the 
commimity can direct its own progress may be reached through 
different approaches, and through comparison of experiments under 
similar and different conditions, a fairly reliable technique of 
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community organization will gradually be evolved. A community 
center or community building, a commimity club or association, 
taay or may not be desirable, but they are not essential to com- 
munity organization. Community organization does not necessarily 
mean that all members of the community shall associate in one 
group — for human nature has not yet reached that stage of democ- 
racy — ^but it does mean that all groups work together for the 
common good of the community. 

The mechanisms of commimity organization are still too new for 
us to form any safe judgment as to their relative worth, but what- 
ever their form it is essential that there be some sort of a central 
community agency (the ancient coimdl of the elders?) which is 
representative of all interests, has the confidence and support of 
all elements, and which can direct the thinking, ascertain the 
purposes, and carry out the will of the community. 

Through community organization all the social forces of the 
community may be utilized to maximum advantage. This means 
that the service of each may be best related to that of the whole, 
and that a maximum of leadership is developed. Indeed, com- 
mimity organization may be considered as consisting in the 
conscious direction of commimity purposes through a leadership 
which is increasingly specialized and divided among all its members, 
so that all are functionally integrated in the life of the com- 
munity. This principle seems essential to the attainment of the 
highest human values. 

Community organization, therefore, is the most essential 
method of creating democracy. Heretofore we have tried to organ- 
ize life chiefly through government and law, and our concepts of 
democracy have been largely political. But with the growing 
understanding that much of the life of society exists independent 
of the state, and with the increasing power of voluntary and 
co-operative associations, we now attempt to integrate the activities 
of all these forces in the conmiunity upon a voluntary basis, so as 
to utilize the ability of all for the common good. The emphasis 
is changed from that of justice — the objective of the state and the 
law — to that of the common service and enjoyment of all through 
voluntary co-operation, i.e., democracy. 
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This relation of community organization has b^en most keenly 
analyzed by Miss Follett in The New State: 

Democracy is not worked out at polling booths; it is the bringiDg forth 
of a genuine collective will, one to which every single being must contiibute 
the whole of his complex life/as one which eveiy single being must express the 
whole at one point. Thus the essence of democracy is creating. The technique 
of democracy is group organization [p. 7]. 

The deeper truth, perhaps the deepest, is that the wiU to will the common 
will is the core, the germinating center of that large, still larger, ever larger life 
which we are coming to call true democracy [p. 49]. 

Like Bailey she finds the basis of democracy in the growing 
responsibility of the individual: 

The history of democracy has been the history of the steady growth towards 
individualism. The hope of democracy rests on the individual. It is all one 
whether we say that democracy is the development of the sodal consciousness, 
or that democracy is the development of individualism; until we have become 
in some degree socially conscious we shall not realize the value of the individual 
[p. 162]. 

In further agreement with him she relates democracy to religion: 

Conscious evolution is the key to that larger view of democracy which we 
are embracing today. The key ? Every man sharing in the creative process 
is democracy; that is our politics and our religion. People are always inqiiir- 
ing about their relation to God. God is the moving force of the world, the 

ever-continuing creating when men are the co-creators Man and God 

are correlates of that mighty movement which is Humanity self-creating. 
God is the perpetual Call to our self-fulfilling. We, by sharing in the life- 
process which binds all together in an active, working unity, are all the time 
sharing in the making of the imiverse. This thought caUs forth everything 
heroic that is in us; every power of which we are capable must be gathered to 
this glorious destiny. This is the True Democracy [p. 104]. 

That conmiimity organization is a necessary basis of democracy 
we have overlooked in our dealing with the larger national problems 
of recent decades. Yet American democracy was bom in the 
New England town meeting, and democracy will die whenever the 
local imit ceases to be truly self-directing. It caimot be too strongly 
emphasized that the conmiimity is the common school of democ- 
racy; for the conmiunity is the smallest imit of society in which the 
relations of democracy arise and only in it can the masses of man- 
kind have personal experience of democracy. Unless the individual 
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has a social consdousness of the community he can have no realiza- 
tion of the larger social groups. Unless the commutdty through 
its component individuals is self-conscious, it cannot take its 
rightful place in the larger conmiunity of which it may form a part. 
If democracy does not obtain in the local conmiunity, the voice of 
such a community in the affairs of the county or state will be that 
of its self-chosen leaders. It is difficult to conceive how democracy 
can be secured in state or nation where it does not obtain in their 
constituent commimities. It is entirely possible to have a govern- 
ment democratic in form and theory, but actually a political or 
economic feudalism, supported by local chieftains who represent 
not the people, but themselves or some business interests. The 
very life of democracy is in the local group. 

One of the dangers of centralization of government is in its 
effect on the local conmiunity. Just as active participation in the 
affairs of the larger community increases the consciousness of 
the local community, so its isolation results in the larger control 
of social habit and a lack of consciousness. With the integration 
of the larger conmiunity (county, dty, or state) it assimoies certain 
functions formerly exercised exclusively by the local conmiunity, 
and a centralization results which conduces to greater efficiency in 
the whole, but which means decided loss to the life of the local 
conmiunity if it ceases to function in a conscious capacity. Thus 
the state administration of health or education may seem more 
efficient, but if it eliminates responsibility from the local community 
it is fatal to democracy. Such a local conmiunity has lost the 
normal social relationships of its life, and their place has been taken 
by a mechanism which may more efficiently accomplish certain 
immediate ends, but which has no social meaning to the individuals 
of the local conmiunity. State standardization and supervision 
are by no means incompatible with local autonomy, and only 
through their satisfactory adjustment will the larger democracy 
prevail. 

Furthermore it is through the outreaching of the local com- 
munity to other conmiunities, so that together they may achieve 
their common ends, that the larger social consciousness and the 
larger democracy arise. As Miss FoUett says: 
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Every group once become conscious of itself instantly seeks other groups 
with which to unite to form a larger whole. Alone it cannot be effective. 
As individual progress depends upon the degree of interpenetration, so group 

progress depends upon the interpenetration of group and group The 

reason we want neighborhood organization is not to keep people within their 
neighborhoods but to get them out. The movement for neighboiiiood organi- 
zation is a deliberate effort to get people to identify themselves actually, not 
sentimentally, with a larger and larger collective unit than the neighborhood 
[p. 249]. 

As democracy has proved an unquenchable desire of human 
nature throughout the ages, and as conmiunity organization is 
essential to its largest realization, let us give the whole subject 
of the identity and nature of the conmiunity and the processes of 
its behavior the most searching investigation. Let us approach 
the opportunity of conmiunity organization with ail zeal and 
enthusiasm, but with a truly pragmatic attitude, realizing our 
poverty of knowledge and experience, reverent toward the responsi- 
bility involved in advancing or retarding a movement of such 
tremendous significance to humanity, and encouraging the fullest 
co-operation of all forces and agencies in bringing the local 
community into larger life. 



DISCUSSION 
GsAHAM Taylor 

The problem of doing what we are talking about should help us test oiu: 
terms, define the relationship of the things they stand for, and challenge the 
practicability of our ideals and methods. Although community organization, 
or reorganization, was never more of an imperative necessity to the order, 
well-being, and progress of society, as well as to the functioning of the body 
politic, yet it was never so complicated a problem. 

The complication is due to rapid and radical changes wrought or consiun- 
mated by the world-war, and the shifts of emphasis and the liberation of 
conflicting forces consequent thereupon. Chief among these tendencies to be 
reckoned with are the accentuation of group interests and the assertion of 
control by the industrial group. 

Like a wind across the threshing-floor this world-wide experience is sepa- 
rating things essential from the artificial, the elemental from the overlying. 
Scarcely any local community is or can hope long to be unaffected by the 
interests and forces which are disintegrating and reintegrating the life of all 
peoples. 
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Where political bonds have been suddenly dissolved, as well as where 
party ties only have bieen loosed, this reversion to primary types of interests 
and association has been most significant. It has taken essentially the same 
direction everywhere. When the artificially and forcibly imposed imperial 
autocracy of the RomanofiEs, the Hapsburgs, and the HohenzoUems dissolved, 
their peoples instinctively fell back upon their racial and economic com- 
munity of interests as the basis and bond of association. When released 
from the war pressure which welded together as never before both the British 
people and the American pec^e by the instinct of national and economic self- 
preservation, they also instinctively reverted to an industrial type of reoigan- 
ization for the protection and promotion of their group interests. 

Thus livelihood became not only as sacred as life, but more so. The 
standard of living inspired a passion as all-possessing as that of patriotism or 
religion. For the hope of raising their own standard of living or that of their 
families in the future, men are willing to risk all, not coimting their Uves 
dear imto themselves. To the test of this achievement governments, laws, 
parties, institutions, local commimity organization, and even personal relation- 
ships are challenged to submit. 

It is surely superficial to attribute or characterize this new sense of the 
sanctity of livelihood and the standard of living as a mere ** Russianizing" 
propaganda or as a merely sordid motive for economic gain. Its roots run 
deeper and broader than either or both. Nothing less than self-respect and 
reverence for the himian race prompts the world-wide protest against tm- 
emplo3naient and demand for the right to work, at whatever cost to the body 
politic or the local community. Nothing less social or religiously spiritual 
than filial love for parents and parental love for children prompts the claim 
for a fairer sharing of the product of the conunon toil to make possible a normal 
family life, safeguarding the restfulness of old age, a healthful maternity and 
birthright. And no self-respecting community or nation can afford for its 
own sake to ignore or deny such claims on behalf of any constituent individual 
or dass hitherto existing below the level of a normal life. 

Therefore the assertion by the economic group, including both agricultural 
and industrial interests, that it has a right to share and shape the fimctioning 
of the body politic in realizing its aim and end as the commonwealth should 
be regarded and guided as a claim that includes the interests of all other 
groups and assures the progressive welfare of the whole body politic. 

When this claim is not so regarded by any ruling class, increasing masses 
of the people, if suppressed or discouraged in gaining redress through political 
and parliamentary or judicial procedure, feel driven by the counsel of despair 
to take direct action, resulting in the defiance of law, the possible overthrow 
of government, and the abrogation of democracy. 

However remote or imminent* these motives and aspirations may be here 
or there, they are everywhere the undercurrents beneath, if not disturbing 
elements on the surface, with which sooner or later every conununity, rural or 
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municipal, agricultural, mining, commercial, or industrial, must reckon. No 
definition or forecast of community organization and democracy will stand 
the test of the present and the future without reckoning very definitely and 
q)ecifica]ly with this reassertion of group interests, with its programs of con- 
crete demands and fimdamental changes that stop not short of reconstructing 
the social order itself. 

The very term democracy is still more academic than popidar. Not- 
withstanding the prominence given it as a war slogan to rally the alliance of 
the people against autocracy, the people themselves translate it by the terms 
of their own personal and group interests. No longer are they arotised, 
as were the French revolutionists, by the abstract terms, ''liberty, equality, 
fraternity''; no longer are they satisfied to assert their inalienable right to 
"life, liberty, and the pursuit of hairiness, " in the formal phrase of the Ameri- 
can Declaration of Independence; no longer are they content with the exercise, 
much less with the denial, of free si>eech, a free press, and free assemblage; 
but now the average man declares for democracy in claiming to be a free man, 
to be on an equality with every other man, not only before the law, but before 
economic opportunity and industrial access to natural resom-ces, and through 
public control to share the utility of natural monopolies. This interpretation 
of democracy is swiftly and widely coming to be the very soul of democratic 
freedom, of which political and parliamentary procedure is only a means to 
this end/ an e]q>ression of this aim. 

Community organization must also reckon, for a long while at least, 
with groups more than with individuals as its constituent units, for the realign- 
ment, correlation, and the co-operation of which it must work. Racial ties 
to ancestral heritage and old fatherlands are to be considered as taproots and 
tree trunks of the family of nations, upon which may be grafted and brought 
to flower and fruitage the finest American patriotism and self-sacrificing 
loyalty to American liberty, such as the sons of allied nations and especially 
of peoples struggling for their liberties so nobly manifested in rallying to the 
American colors. 

Community of craft, commercial, neighborhood, recreative, social, idealistic, 
and religious interests constitute the very essence of community organization, 
which can neither function nor exist without a conscious group participation 
of all these interests, moved as much, if not more, to protect and promote 
their own advantage as to conserve and advance the less tangible and more 
illusive interest of the community as a whole. 



Paul L. Vogt, Board of Home Missions and Chukch Extension, 
Methodist Episcopal Chd&ch 

As there has been no opportunity to consider the leading paper in this 
discussion, the following remarks are directed to the main topic. 

There are two approaches to the subject: first, the influence of the demo- 
cratic movement on community organization; and second, the relation of 
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existing community oiganization to the advance of democracy. Other dis- 
cussions on this program will probably bring out how the democratic move- 
ment has modified political institutions; how economic institutions are being 
gradually brought imder its influence; how educational institutions are being 
changed to train socialized members of the state instead of extremely indivi- 
dualistic personal-success materialists; how health institutions are rapidly 
becoming sodaHzed so that the fee-taking private physician is giving way to 
the saluied public-health official; how conventions which once permitted 
predatory and corrupt activities under the guise of biisiness necessity are now 
giving way to newer ideals which give more credit for wise wealth distribution 
than great wealth accumulation; how even the family is imdergoing changes, 
some of which present serious problems of social control; and how social and 
religious organizations are gradually yielding to the ideal. 

In the discussion of the effect of community organization upon the spread 
of the ideal of democracy it is necessary to remember that in the last analysis 
a ''community'' is made up of those having a single group interest. Different 
interests involve different groups of people and consequently the popular 
conception of a ''community" is inaccurate and can be used only in the sense 
of being that group of human beings that have a reasonably laige number of 
interests fairly commoa to all. In some ways practically every human being 
is today a member of a world-community as well as of all the intervening 
sizes and types of grouplings down to the simple family organization. These 
various community connections influence one another so that reactions in 
the family are influenced by the relationships in state and international life. 
The movement toward democracy is not influenced alone by local community 
connections but by the necessities of struggle for personal or group siirvival 
occasioned by the larger contacts. 

Community organization at any given time represents the community's 
best judgment as to the best means of conserving group interests. This judg- 
ment may be incorrect as conditions may change, so that a different type of 
organization may be better adapted. Consequently community organization 
as related to the advancement of the democratic ideal is likely to be a deterring 
or delaying influence rather than the <^posite. One or two illustrations may 
help to make this point clear. 

In local community organization the spirit which makes men and women 
ambitious to get into exclusive and consequently distinguished groups is still 
strong. The village has its Sorosis or Century dub of women made up of the 
" Upper Ten." In the dty it is the " Four Himdred." Men are just as willing 
to have their Athletic dub or similar organization. When these dubs once 
come into existence they act in two ways, both of which are inimical to the 
spread of democracy. In the first place, they are likdy to bring together an 
undue proportion of those who are sodal leaders and thus discoiurage the 
formation of other similar dubs. In the second place, they introduce the 
invidious comparison between those who are in it and those who are not. If 
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other similar groups are formed, rivalry undemocratic in the extreme is likely 
to be developed and community activity is less possible. 

Churches in small communities become sinular disorganizing agencies in 
many cases. They divide those who have got religion from those who do not 
have it; moreover, they divide those who have a particular brand from those 
of other types. The tendency to centralize the social life of local groups 
aroimd the church thus divides those of one church from those of another 
and prevents socialization in the larger sense. Moreover, the local church 
which emphasizes a particular belief rather than community interest as the 
basis of its existence too often becomes a dose club of intimate friends with 
little or no influence upon the mass of the non-church members in any given 
group. 

Differences in ethical standards tend to prevent the spread of democracy 
in community organization. Those who believe in dandng do not associate 
with those who do not; those whose consciences are not troubled by taking a 
social s^ass occasionally gathered imtil recently in places where teetotalers 
would not go in public. The standard of sex morality also divided groups 
less openly but none the less really. 

In the long run, deterring community organizations will give way before 
the changing public judgment as to what is the best machinery for the expres- 
sion of the democratic ideal. But in the meantime these institutions and the 
social cleavages directly or indirectly resulting from them will continue to 
act as deterrents to the forward movement. The breakdown of these deter- 
rents will be more rapidly effected by the scientific study of ethical standards, 
religious dogma, and social institutions, and by popular education as to the 
principles on which social conduct and community organization should be 
based. This is the particular province of the sociologist, and upon his woi^ 
depends to a large degree the rai»dity of the development of a practical de- 
mocracy in community organization. 



Jesse Frederick Steiner, Ahesican Red Csoss, Washington, D.C. 

It is natural and proper that Professor Sanderson should look to rural 
life for an example of a tyfHcal community. In this simpler social organ- 
ization of the coimtryside we can clearly see the common interests that bring 
the people together. While it b true that the dty has a far more complex 
organization, there is danger of overemphasis in the writer's statements that a 
large dty is a "mere aggregation of people living together imder a dty govern- 
ment"; "that the life of the dty is dominated by the industrial process which 
brings together huge aggregates of humanity with little or nothing in common " ; 
and that in larger dties "it may be possible to create more or less artificial 
units, such as the neighborhood associations and community councils. " There 
is truth, of course, in these statements, but it should not be overlooked that 
the people of a dty or of any section of a dty possess a wealth of common 
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interests, in s^Hte of the fact t&at their daily industrial life may tend-to divide 
rather than bring them together. After all, the people in a dty coiomunity 
must send their children to the same schools, buy at the same stores, take 
advantage of the same recreational opportunities, and live their lives for better 
or for worse in the same general environment. When the neighborhood 
association or social settlement brings the people of a given locality together 
<m a common {dane of interest, it is not stimidating the development of ''arti- 
ficial units" but is bringing into the foreground the natural ccHnmunity life 
which is too often buried amidst the strain and stress of dty conditions. 

One of the problems in community organization, whether rural or iirban, 
is to develop this community consdousness which will enable the people to 
stand more solidly together and have a real voice in matters affecting their 
welfare. Community organization must be preceded by a community con- 
sciousness which is not centered on one BspecX of community life but is based 
on a well-rounded view of its activities considered in relation to standards 
attained by similar communities. We are all familiar with the community 
self-oonsdousness that consists of pride of location, climate, natural resources, 
or special attainments. Such pride is likdy to impress the more widely 
traveled stranger as local provincialism caused by la<^ of breadth of view. 
As a matter of fact, this local pride represents the beginning of the cmn- 
munity's ai^uraisal of itself, and upon it may be built a more intelligent self- 
consciousness that will indude all aspects of community life. 

One means of devdoping this interest of the community in itself is the 
social survey. In the past this has usually been done by a group of experts, 
with more or less local assistance. Such a method may lead to accurate 
conclusions, but the community interest it arouses is based more upon sen- 
sational findings than upon the more enduring foundation of active partid- 
pation in the work. What is needed is a technique for a community study 
that can go forward with a minimum of outside leadership and a maximum of 
effort on the part of the people concerned. If such a technique can be perfected, 
good headway ought to be made in the organization of communities stimulated 
to make a better adjustment of thdr social forces through their own study of 
their problems. 

It is, in my opinion, unfortunate that Professor Sanderson failed to make 
an appraisal of the methods of community organization now actually at work. 
At the point in the paper where he might have htea expected to deal with this 
aspect of his problem, he says: ''The mechanisms of annmunity organ- 
ization are still too new for us to form any safe judgment as to their relative 
worth." 

Is the sociologist, we mi^t ask, to fill the r61e of a bystander and wait 
until "safe judgment" is possible, before joining hands with others in an effort 
to promote community organization ? Is not the sodologist the one to whom 
the pec^e should look for the best evaluation of the varied schemes for social 
betterment? Would it be too much to expect the sodologist to take an 
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active interest in such a notable experiment in community organization as the 
National Social Unit Organization? In the paper under discussion, this 
experimental work carried out in Cincinnati during the past three years is 
dismissed after mention in a footnote. The Survey recently attempted an 
evaluation of this experiment from the standpoint of social workers. A 
sociological discussion of democracy and community organization certainly 
would not go far afield if it also endeavored to evaluate an experiment designed, 
as it b claimed, to create ''a new type of democratic organization through 
which the citizenship as a whole can participate in the control of community 
affairs while at the same time making constant use of the highest technical 
skill available.'' 

Thb criticism of Professor Sanderson's paper might be made to apply 
just as well to many sociological discussions of practical problems. We 
define terms, which is, of course, necessary, and discuss general principles 
and relations with a fine degree of skill; and then pause for breath while the 
social worker pursues his weary way up the hill. We sociologists cannot 
afford to have such a little share in the significant movements now going on 
all about us. Especially at the present time there is too much at stake for us 
to stand in the background and watch the procession go by. Social workers 
of various brands and types find themselves facing an unparalleled opportunity 
to cany out their schemes on a greater scale than ever before. Anyone who 
has experienced the hi^^ pressure of work in a large social organization i^pre- 
ciates the difficulty of securing time or strength for sound and constructive 
thought. The situation demands team play. Social workers need the support 
of our sociologists in the universities, and the cause they both represent needs 
the strength which will come through their whole-hearted coK>peration. 
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DEMOCRACY AND CLASS RELATIONS 



BY F. STUART CHAPIN 
Smith College 



In popular phraseology, democracy is equality of opportunity. 
But one asks, "Equality of opportunity for what?" Reduced to 
its essential meaning, democracy seems to signify the condition of 
equality of opportunity for self-expression^ or, as it is sometimes 
stated, for self-determination. It is a human equality, involving 
opportimity in a suitable field for growth and expression of self,* 
and not a mechanical equality which usually signifies standardi- 
ization. 

Deep in the original nature of all men there is a powerful urge 
toward self-realization. The instinctive tendencies in a man's 
makeup look toward fulfilment. . Moderate self-expression of the 
instincts of workmanship, curiosity, ownership or acquisition, 
self-assertion and pugnacity, is natural and normal. These 
impulses toward action are of exceedingly andent origin and of 
corresponding strength. Repression of them is harmful and 
reacts upon the organism to cause disharmony and internal con- 
flict. States of internal disquietude and turmoil that succeed 
thwarted impulses make the adjustment of the organism to its 
environment difficult and strangely complicate its reactions. 
The defensive mechanisms of displacement, projection, symboUsm, 
compensation, and rationalization which lead to abnormalities in 
conduct have been explained by Freud, Jung, Adler, Brill, Frink, 
and others. In this paper I want to suggest for your consideration 
the social consequences that follow the repression of certain elements 
of man's original nature by the pressure of class mores upon normal 
rather than psychopathic members of a majority. 

Modem books on history relate the stages of the struggle for 
freedom of political expression. Political autocracy and political 

« C. H. Cooley, The Social Process^ pp. 86-87. 
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democracy have each their own mares of restraint, but the mares 
of divine right and caste status bear heavily upon the unprivileged 
and deny to the masses equality of opportunity for self-expression 
as it is enjoyed by members of the classes. Step by step the 
people have gained ground in the direction of equality of oppor- 
tunity for political self-expression imtil the franchise is today 
enjoyed by all responsible males in America and by many females. 
Whether the ballot is the best mechanical device to serve as the 
vehicle of political self-expression it is not my purpose to discuss, 
but the point I wish to make here is this: demonstrable progress 
has already been achieved in the field of poUHcal relaiians^ local, 
state, and even national, toward equality of opportunity for 
self-expression. The self-assertive, constructive, acquisitive, and 
pugnacious tendencies of man's original nature have found con- 
siderable fulfilment in the sphere of politics. Leaders have arisen 
who have worked their way up from the bottom; great political 
organizations have been built; the control of vast sources of wealth 
has been achieved; and political rivalry has given vent to com- 
bative impulses. But, owing to our rather short ex^ferience in the 
practice of political self-expression, little self-discipline has been 
achieved. Politically we are undisciplined as individuals. The 
electorate is so loath to assimie responsibility that having won the 
ballot it is not enough interested in the issues to vote. 

Let me suggest two more examples of evolution in the direction 
<rf equality of opportimity for self-expression. However disguised 
were the economic motives imderlying the Protestant Reformation, 
it is clear that this great revolution represented a revolt against 
autocracy in thought, and achieved a certain measure of freedom 
for the expression of thought without religious restraint. Equality 
of opportunity for self-expression in thought was brought a step 
nearer by the reformation. In the multiplicity of religious sects 
and denominations of the present time we find examples of the 
realization of impulses toward self-assertion, creativeness, acquisi- 
tion, and other instincts, because every one of these organizations 
provides opportunities for the exercise of capacities for leadership, 
for constructive talent, for curiosity and other innate and powerful 
human tendencies. 
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Now the field of industrial relations is the center of attention. 
We are witnessing a struggle for freedom from the restraints of the 
mores of, industrial capitalism. The masses of laboring men, so 
long inarticulate, have at last attained a considerable measure of 
class consciousness and they believe that they know what they 
want and how to get it. What they want is opportunity for 
expression of self. They demand industrial democracy — equality 
of opportunity for self-expression in the field of industry. Ranging 
all the way from vague industrial unrest, at one end of the scale, 
to the enflamed margins of radicalism where direct action and 
sabotage are advocated and even practiced, the struggle is on in 
real earnest. Some degree of industrial democracy seems to have 
been achieved in the organization of shop committees and industrial 
councils. At least labor has secured representation in management 
in certain establishments. A stq> has thus been taken in the 
direction of equality of opportunity for self-expression in industry. 
It is too early to expect evidences of a feeling of responsibility 
from labor; for the much longer experience that men have had 
with political democracy has not produced much that is substantial 
in the way of disciplined expression of self, since political irre- 
sponsibility is witnessed on every hand. 

At the present time there is need of the discipline of self through 
the experience of responsibility quite as much as there is need of 
self-expression. t)emocracy rests on duties as well as on oppor- 
tunities. For democratic citizenship we want a self-reliant person- 
ality, developed by self-expression, disciplined by self-help, and 
tempered by the experience of responsibility. In our zeal to eradi- 
cate from society the conditions which deny opportunity for self- 
expression — autocracy, sliuns, filth, disease, ugliness, lack of 
personal privacy, ^low wages, and all that mars and mutilates the 
self sense — we have neglected to eliminate the conditions which deny 
opportunipy for self-help and the sharing of responsibility, conditions 
which are just as fatal a menace to the development of the self- 
reliant personality. What we want in our- democracy is equality 
of opportunity for responsible self-expression, 

I have attempted to elaborate the concept of equality of oppor- 
tunity for self-expression in the course of my analysis of democracy 
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from the sociological viewpoint. I shall now consider democracy 
and dass relations. 

Originally classes were built upon caste. Caste was the result 
of conquest and conquest was everywhere accepted as evidence of 
native inferiority of the conquered. This traditional association 
of inferiority with caste status had momentum enough (since it 
enjoyed the prestige of the established) to carry over into classes, 
and classes not even survivals of caste were surrounded with 
the tradition. Hence it came about that class lines were accepted 
as evidence of native inferiority. Members of the lower classes 
were held in contempt But biological science has shown that 
native inferiority cuts across class lines, and consequently that 
dass distinctions rest on artificial and not natural considerations. 
Modem dass lines, as distinct from vestigial classes of the Old 
World, form around vital human interests and are most sharply 
drawn around economic interests. The standardizing influences 
of the new communication, by the telephone, tdegraph, photograph, 
daily newspaper, railroads, and steamship lines, have cut across 
and leveled down to a considerable degree those class lines which 
had formed around political and religious interests. In America, 
class lines also form aroimd radal differences. It is customary to 
look down upon the immigrant and his group. 

Now the purpose of class organization is to gain self-expression 
for a minority interest. It is a device to secure self-determination 
for the few. The Egyptian priesthood, the nobles of the andent 
r6gime, the German military caste, all alike exploited the majority 
for their own interests. Meanwhile what of the welfare of the 
majority ? Overemphasis and overdevelopment of dass organiza- 
tion are almost always at the expense of the majority. There is 
continual conflict between narrow class interests crystallized into 
rigid customs, and the general welfare of the masses. 

Let us view the products of this clash of dass and mass rather 
more closely. Expression gained for members of a privileged 
class is often at the expense of repression of the same instincts 
in others and inevitably produces social disharmony. Again, 
overwdghting and overgrowth of certain elements in the nature 
of an individual class member (overspedalization) are at the 
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expense of other elements in his personal makeup and result in 
individual disharmony. Now where the social equilibriiun is 
unbalanced and the minds of individuals who occupy socially 
strategic positions are biased, there is left no sure basis for mutual 
confidence and the exercise of the sympathetic imagination — ^both 
main props of democracy. 

To consider now the repressions due to restraints of class^ 
customs and mores and the types of social reaction to which they 
lead. One of the important mares of industrial capitalism is 
that of ceniralizaHon of ownership and directing power. Central- 
ization thwarts expression of instincts of curiosity, of self-assertion, 
and of acquisition among the masses of laboring men, while it 
allows exaggerated gratification of these impulses to the members 
of the favored employer class. The average workingman has had 
small opportunity in the vast productive units of industrial capital- 
ism to gain experience in management. He has had little oppor- 
tunity to acciunulate and hence build upon his original ownership 
impulse the habits of thrift and forethought. 

Another mores of industrial capitalism that tends to balk the 
natural expression of the instinct of workmanship is that of special- 
ization in production. Veblen and Tead' have shown how this 
practice destro3rs the skill of handicrafts by introducing into 
production such a minute subdivision of process and specialization 
of labor that work is reduced to the repetition of minor and monot- 
onous tasks and all the joy of creation that flows from producing 
the full product is gone out of it. 

Reactions to this order of things take the form of certain well- 
known psychological defenses, curious adaptations of the organism 
or of the group to forces in the environment which produce internal 
conflict. Sometimes the thwarted instincts gain a vicarious 
expression by the release of energy through other instinctive 
channels. Such is the extravagant and imdisdplined spending 
by the working class which follows upon a sudden rise in wages. 
Instead of constructive outlets for impulses toward self-assertion, 
wasteful modes of self-expression are indulged in. This stimulates 
foolish fads and ephemeral fashions that are inconsistent with 

» T. Veblen, The InsUnct of WorlManship; O. Tead, Instincts in Industry. 
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sound policies of economic production, and the whole situation is 
further complicated. Again, thwarted in the expression of its 
constructive impulses, the organism finds satisfaction by the 
expenditure of energy in the pugnacious instinct. Combative 
tendencies function vicariously to relieve pent-up hiunan beings 
of the strain and internal conflict which results from balked impulses 
toward normal self-assertion, constructive workmanship, and 
moderate acquisition. We observe riots, industrial disorder^ and 
labor violence. Property of management is wilfully destroyed 
and direct action is resorted to. On the other hand, a certain 
degree of self-expression is realized in executive and other responsible 
posts in labor organizations. The opportunities thus afforded 
for normal outlet to impulses of self-assertion, creativeness, and 
other constructive instinctive tendencies have much to do with the 
growth of trade unions and labor organizations. It is recognized 
by historians that the guilds of Rome provided a mediimi for the 
fulfilment of impulses and yearnings denied expression to the 
submerged classes by the rigidity of the then existing social struc- 
ture.' 

More complicated than these relatively simple defenses and 
fraught with far subtler dangers to democracy is the dissociation 
among traditions which selfiish class expression by means of special 
dass mores fosters. Class organization, designed to gain self- 
expression for minority interests, works through special mares 
calculated to restrain the masses in the interest of the class. Smn- 
ner^ has pointed out that folkwa3rs and mores are subject to a strain 
of improvement toward better adaptation of means to ends, and 
to a strain of consistency with each other. Class mores are ton- 
tinually subject to the strain of better adaptation as means to the 
end of advancing the interests of the class, and Uttle attention is 
paid to their consistency with the mores of other groupings. The 
ends of different classes differ, and the mores that are means to the 
realization of those ends are likewise diverse. Widely divergent 
mores thus exist side by side in society and, as traditions split off 
from one another, they tend to develop without reference to other 

' F. F. Abbott, The Common People of Ancient Rome, pp. 221-22. 
• Folkways, p. 5. 
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traditions and to elaborate themselves in communication-tight 
compartments. We find a sodal situation of dissociation among 
traditions that has a certain resemblance to the dissociation of 
ideas as it exists ixt the mind of the psychopath. Just as the 
paranoid delusion of greatness finds no obstacle to its triumphant 
elaboration in the fact that the patient is an utter incompetent 
since the contradictory sets of ideas are never allowed to come in 
contact in the patient's consciousness, so in society the inconsist- 
ency between the traditional ideals of Christianity and business 
practices is not admitted. Christian business men pursue one 
course of traditional reasoning in their religious observances, and 
quite another course of action and thought in their vocations. 

Several decades ago, in a noted controversy between Samuel 
Bowles, of the Springfield Republicany and David Dudley Field, 
attorney for the Fisk-Gould Erie combination, Mr. Field contended 
that it was not only possible but proper for a man to have one 
conscience as a mentor in private life, but another one to guide him 
professionally. It is reported that Marvin Hughitt, when presi- 
dent of the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, said at a meeting 
of railroad presidents a few years ago, when there was formulated 
that bit of railroad ethics known as " The Gentiemen's Agreement " : 
"As individuals I would trust you with my watch, I would accept 
your word without its being fortified by oath, I would never think 
of questioning your integrity. But as railroad men I would not 
trust you with my watch, I would not accept your word imder 
oath, I would not believe you as far as I could see you across the 
street.'' I understand that this statement was not intended for 
publication. It is therefore all the more valuable as evidence of 
the extent to which dissociation among traditions has proceeded 
in the course of the development of special class mores. 

It is therefore a much lamented fact that the orthodox traditions 
of Christianity — the brotherhood of man, the Golden Rule and so 
on — are so fully dissociated from business ethics as to constitute 
split-off traditions in communication-tight compartments. Now 
it is frequentiy observed that the leaders of industrial capitalism 
who have gained their vast wealth imder the special business 
mores that have so littie in common with the mores of Christianity, 
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are prominent practitioners of the mores of philanthropy. Of 
the mores of philanthropy J. A. Hobson has written: 

It is more socially injurious for the millionaire to spend his suix>lus wealth 
in charity than in luxury. For by spending it on luxury, he chiefly injures 
himself and his immediate circle, but by spending it in charity he inflict^ 
a graver injury upon society. For every act of charity, applied to heal 
suffering arising from defective arrangements of society, serves to weaken 
the personal springs of social reform, aUke by the ''miraculous" relief it brings 
to the individual "case" that is relieved, and by the softening influence it 
exercises on the hearts and heads of those who witness it. It substitutes the 
idea and the desire of individual reform for those of social reform, and so 
weakens the capacity for collective self-help in society.' 

And F. C. Howe has written: 

Private organized charity is an obstacle in the way of justice. If we had 
no such organizations men would think of fundamental reforms; they would 
think of ways and means to abolish the causes of poverty, rather than the 
consequences of it. I know of many instances where organized charity opposed 
practical movements, like motherhood pensions, minimum wages, and housing 
reforms. Why ? It seems rather hard to say it, but I believe it was because 
the class which administers charity is the class responsible for poverty. It is 
responsible through the unjust economic conditions which this class perpetuates. 
And it is the very halo which organized charity throws aroimd itself that makes 
it doubly difficult for us to penetrate to the real cause of industrial injustice 
and put an end to it.' 

The mores of philanthropy thus serve to cloak the inconsistency 
between business practices and social ethics, they distort the 
significance of the conflict and provide an illusory basis for self- 
complacency. In short, the mores of philanthropy perform the 
. function of rationalization for the capitalist class, because through 
them the benefactor deceives himself as to the fundamental nature 
of the conflict between the mores of wealth-getting, as practiced 
by his special class, and the precepts of social ethics. 

Other examples of dissociation among traditions might be given. 
Perhaps the ^litting-off process had advanced farthest in imperial 
Germany, where the special mores of militarism were pursued 
alongside the mores of Christian ethics. The gross inconsistency 
between these dissociated systems of tradition was not allowed to 

* Work and Wealth, p. 296. ' The Public, February 19, 1915. 
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trouble the consciousness of the average German, for the primitive 
paranoid delusion of ''the chosen {>eople" had been so carefully 
nurtured that it had become a mores of rationalization. 

Now the point to be made, in consideration of this confused 
state of social tradition that results from perpetuation by classes 
each of their own mores without regard to others, is this: We cannot 
expect to secure the assimiption of democratic ^ responsibility 
when confidence in one another and in different classes is under- 
mined by the existence of so much personal and class self-deceit. 
To become more consecuHve and unbroken as it proceeds, social 
evolution must work through the mediimi of an orderly and con- 
sistent social tradition. The colossal blunders that dissociation of 
traditions may cause, leading to such devices as rationalization, 
projection, and symbolism, are exemplified in the antics performed 
by the United States Senate in dealing with the peace treaty. 

I have pointed out the tendency of class traditions to occupy 
communication-tight compartments. The remedy for such a 
deplorable condition of affairs would seem to be a willingness to 
modify the dissociation by frankly facing the facts. The well- 
poised individual squares his moral accounts every day by honestly 
facing his difficulties. Social classes must learn to do the same. 
Class conflicts must be admitted and confronted in utmost frank- 
ness. The individual who practices good mental hygiene strives to 
sublimate his thwarted impulses and seeks to avoid forming bad 
habits. Similarly the social classes, discovering that their selfish 
interests are inconsistent with social welfare, must learn to sub- 
limate these balked interests. They must also diligently seek to 
avoid the development of mores that are socially harmful. 

Harmful customs will be checked in their indpiency by frank 
recognition and acceptance of a state of inconsistency and conflict 
among class traditions; by the recognition that in class relations 
there are no social absolutes or invariable constants; by the realisa- 
tion that the time element involved in thoroughgoing readjustment 
and reorganization of class relations is considerable; by a frank 
effort to meet the existing conflicts with compromise; and finally, 
by honest efforts to live up to the conditions of the com- 
promise. 
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Sublimation of class interests which are thwarted by acceptance 
of the principle of majority welfare means the direction of class 
energies into channels of service. With sufficient publicity as a 
precautionary measure, the mandatories of the League of Nations 
would be a sort of sublimation of blocked imperialistic interests. 
Open dealing under the principle of mandatories would bring a 
squaring of certain international moral accounts before the bar of 
public opinion, a tribunal free from class bias. 

To recapitulate the points that I have tried to make in dealing 
with the intangible aspects of this problem of democracy and class 
relations: Democracy means equality of opportunity for self- 
expression. Forces in the environment that restrain and deny 
the normal expression of instincts are followed by harmful effects. 
Mankind has slowly worked its way up from autocracy in political 
relations and in thought to some degree of equality of opportunity 
for self-expression. At the present time we are witnessmg the 
struggle for equality of opportunity for the expression of self 
in industry. But the purpose of class organization is not equality 
of opportunity for self-expression for all, it is to secure expression 
for a minority interest. Thus class organization and the principle 
of democracy are in sharp conflict. In so far as classes gain self- 
expression, it is purchased at the expense of repressing the same 
impulses in members of the majority. Such class tnores of industrial 
capitalism as centralization and specialization in production 
thwart the instincts of workmanship, ownership, self-assertion, 
and other instincts of the majority of working people. Repression 
of these powerful impulses leads to diversion and misdirection 
of energy from constructive to destructive outlets. But mqre 
complicated than these reactions to the oppression of class mores 
is the confused state of social traditions which results from the 
independent elaboration of special class mores. Social tradi- 
tions become dissociated into independent systems which occupy 
communication-tight compartments. There is one tradition of 
business and another of Christianity. Members of the capitalist 
class deceive themselves as to the seriousness of the conflict be- 
tween these divergent traditions by the rationalization procedure of 
philanthropy. Dissociation among traditions had proceeded even 
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farther in Germany. The state of social confusion, self-deceit, 
hypocrisy, and pessimism resulting from this condition of dis- 
sociation among traditions can be dealt with only by frankly facing 
the facts of conflict and inconsistency. Just as the normal indi- 
vidual squares his moral accounts every day by confronting his 
difficulties with honest purpose, so should the social classes face 
their conflicts with frankness. In this way harmful mores may be 
checked. Finally, the sublimation of class interests balked by 
the acceptance of the principle of majority welfare may be ac- 
complished by diverting energy into channels of service. Under 
safeguards the plan of mandatories of the League of Nations is a 
proposal to sublimate thwarted imperialistic interests. 



DISCUSSION 
Cech. C. North, Ohio State University 

The definition of ''democracy" which seems most generally accepted is 
that it is an equalization of oi^>ortunity. This involves both a negative and 
a positive aspect. Negatively, democracy consists in the destruction of special 
privileges which gives larger opportunities to some than it does to others. 
Positively, democracy consists in the promotion of those facilities of all kinds 
which will enable all members of a nation to attain their fullest development. 
A social class may be defined as a portion of the population which occupies a 
particular status with reference to rights, privileges, and opportunities. Where- 
ever the term b used at all definitely, I think it connotes this fact of status 
with reference to rank. Classes, of coiu^, become marked by other distinc- 
tions which follow from a status of rank. Occupation is generally a distinctive 
characteristic of a class. The culture which their opportunities permit the 
members to attain generally is rather tmiform throughout a class. A feeling 
of fellowship and one-ness generally prevails to a greater or less extent. 

Professor Chapin is entirely right in noting that the origin of class was in 
conquest, the fixing of definiteness of status in rank followed immediately 
from the imposition of power and authority by one group over another. The 
conquered were given a lower rank, fewer privileges and opportunities. 
Modem classes, however, arise more particularly out of economic conditions. 
For example, in the United States, the origins of our class distinctions are 
essentially economic and must be thought of in connection with certain 
economic privileges that have been secured by certain portions of the popula- 
tion while others have been deprived of them. 
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There can be no denial of the fact that classes exist in modem democracy, 
although the bases of dass distinction are different from those in other forms 
of sod^ty. The distinctions are as real as elsewhere and must be taken 
account of. In the United States we distinguish about foiu: social classes. 
There is the employing and capitalist class, the wage-earning class, the profes- 
sional and commercial class, the agricultural class. While it is true that 
these groups in the United States do not differ from one another essentially 
in some privileges and opportunities, there is sufficient difference both of 
status and of occupation and of culture to set these groups off rather dis- 
tinctly from one another. There are of course niunerous subdivisions within 
each of the groups. Contrary to an opinion sometimes expressed, I do not 
see that the further development of democracy means the elimination of 
social classes. The conflia between the foregoing groups, for example, in 
the United States, shows no evidence of declining. The whole history of the 
development of democracy in Western Europe and America does not point 
to any decline in the intensity of the struggle between any of these groups. 
On the other hand, the intensity of the struggle in many cases seems to be 
increased. 

The explanation of this fact is that the goal of democracy is not the 
reduction of all members of the population to a common level. It is rather 
the elimination of special privileges and the possession of equal opportunities. 
When these are provided, the population will naturally fall into those groups 
where the various members belong by virtue of their inherent qualities and 
interests. I think we may expect therefore that democracy will address 
itself to providing the conditions of a struggle in which the best can win 
rather than in attempting to make the condition of all the same. 

The struggle between these conflicting classes in a modem democracy will 
concem itself particularly with the efforts of those who are shut out of certain 
privileges, to be themselves on an equality of opportunity with the others. 
This struggle will involve the aligning of groups now in one way and now in 
another. For example, the present stmggle against the economic privileges 
possessed by the employing and capitalist class unites to some extent the 
wage-earning group, the agricultiural group, and the professional group. We 
probably will see the further cementing of fellowship between these three 
groups before the contest is finally won. When, however, the superior privi- 
leges enjoyed by the employing and capitalist class have been eliminated, we 
will see a different alignment to attack the privileges enjoyed by other groups. 
For example, probably the next great stmggle after the present one will be 
for the removal of the special privileges of those who are in possession of the 
land and other natural resources. There we would find the wage-earning 
group, the professional group, and the employing group allied against the 
agricultural group. There are enough special privileges enjoyed by this 
group to provide sufficient material for class stmggle in the United States for 
many generations to come. The great problem for us to solve is how we can 
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secure the continual elimination of special privileges, so that we shall con- 
stantly approach the situation in which no dass shall have privileges which 
the others may not enjoy. The different occupational groups will of course 
maintain their separateness, and there seems to be nothing in the nature of 
democracy that would remove that situation. There is plenty of good 
fighting ahead. What we want to secure is a situation in which the best 
man can win. 
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MODERN PHILANTHROPIC MOVEMENTS IN THEIR 
RELATION TO DEMOCRACY 



J. L. GILLIN 
Universi^ of Wisconsin 



If anyone had asked ten years ago what is meant by a philan- 
thropic movement, it would not have been difficult to tell him. 
So rapid have been the changes, however, that today a definition 
of philanthropy and philanthropic movements is more difficult. 
Shall we define the term *^ philanthropic movements" as thos^ 
movements which have for their purpose the assistance of the 
imfortunate and the removal of conditions by which misfortune 
is produced? If so, shall we include with the associated 
charities, the public-welfare associations, and medical charities, 
also the schools, social legislation, and the various movements 
which have for their purpose the protection of the worker from 
industrial accident or disease? These are certainly movements 
for the removal of the conditions which produce poverty. In 
some cases they also assist the unfortimate. For example, the 
schools in some cases provide the nurses and doctors and even 
the lunches for the children from imfortimate families. Certainly 
the medical charities, such as the free dispensaries, visiting nurses, 
and free climes, assist the unfortimate. Where shall we draw the 
line? Let us for the purpose of this discussion accept the term 
"philanthropic movements" in its technical sense, in spite of the 
fact that philanthropy has become preventive as well as ameliora- 
tive, on the one hand, and that, on the other, schools and legislation 
are sometimes ameliorative as well as preventive. 

Perhaps it may be well also to define as accurately as possible 
what we mean by democracy. Do we mean merely political 
democracy, and if so, what does that term mean? When the 
Constitution of the United States was written, it meant the partici- 
pation of all the white men in the government by the town meeting 

"3 
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or tlirough their representatives in the state or national legislative 
bodies. It did not include either colored people or women. I 
suppose that even yet it does not include all of the j)eople. The 
mentally defective are certainly barred from the exercise of political 
. privileges and responsibilities. It means then ideally the exercise 
of political privileges by all of the people except those who are 
incomj)etent to share in the responsibility of the government. 

With the passage of time democracy has been extended to other 
than the political field. We hear of industrial democracy and 
social democracy. I take it that industrial democracy, with the 
Webbs who, coined the phrase, meant the sharing by the worker not 
only in the fruits of his toil but in the management of industry. 
Social democracy indicates the wiping out of artificial social dis- 
tinctions which interfere with the ideal that every person has 
opportunity to share the privileges of social intercourse on his own 
personal merits, without reference to his belonging to any artificial 
social class based on wealth or title of nobility and to give service 
to society according to his abilities. It does not mean the destruc- 
tion of differences in capacity. It does mean the recognition of a 
corresponding responsibility for superior capacity and opportimity. 

These definitions may, perhaps, serve as a working basis from 
which to discuss our subject. 

Let us answer first the question as to whether the aims of 
modem philanthropic movements are democratic. These aims 
may be simuned up as follows: 

a) The relief of those in need of assistance 
h) The care of the defective and incapable 

c) Prevention of misfortime by the adjustment of maladjust- 
ments which cause distress 

d) The accomplishment of these aims through interesting 
the more fortunate in the welfare of what Dr. Devine 
has called our "social debtors" 

Do these purposes make for an increase or a limitation of de- 
mocracy ? Do they create social classes or do they tend to bridge 
the chasm between the already existing classes ? Do they have 
any bearing at all upon the relation between employer and em- 
ployee ? Do they secure justice for those who suffer from injustice ? 
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It has been claimed by certain proponents of a new social order 
that philanthropy, by endeavoring to relieve the distress incident 
to our present organization of society, has the effect of dulling the 
consciousness of the injustice of the present system. Therefore 
they say that philanthropic work is a pillar of the organization of 
society which is essentially tmdemocratic. If this charge against 
philanthropy is true, either in whole Or in a very great part, then 
certainly we should have to conclude that philanthropic movements 
are essentially aristocratic in their effects. It has also been charged 
that, since philanthropy depends very largely for its fimds upon 
contributions from wealthy people, it must essentially be for the 
purpose of continuing the present order, else the rich would not 
contribute toward them. I wonder if this psychology is correct. 
It assumes that the rich man, first, last, and all the time, has no 
other, concern than the preservation of the social order which 
enabled him to make his money or which protects him in the 
possession thereof. Is that true? Is it not rather true that 
an increasing nimiber of wealthy people share in the democratic de- 
sire to see such changes come about in our social order as will 
remove the present injustices and secure a more substantial justice, 
an equality of opportimity for the less fortunate ? 

It has also been charged that modem philanthropic movements 
are not only financed by the rich but are also managed by them. 
Therefore, necessarily, these movements are so directed and managed 
as to uphold the present order. They exist chiefly to relieve the 
more glaring results, it is claimed, of the present organization of 
society so that the people will not become clearly conscious of the 
evil results of the present system. There is no doubt that in a 
large part the charge that modem philanthropic movements are 
financed and managed by rich men is tme. Not only has 
that been true of charity organization societies, and social settle- 
ments, but it has been more apparent in the great national organiza- 
tions that have fimctioned for the relief of misery in connection 
with the Great War. The Y.M.C.A., the Knights of Columbus, 
the War Camp Commimity Service, the Red Cross, and the Salva- 
tion Army are all dependent for their finances and the management 
of their affairs largely upon the financial leaders of the country. 
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Would this fact cause them to be essentially non-democratic 
in their aims ? I have no doubt that many of the big business men 
who helped to manage and direct these organizations used the 
methods of big business. Part of these methods are good and 
part of them are bad. There is no doubt that the so-called business 
efficiency which they introduced into the management of these 
organizations was essentially despotic. It is also probably true 
that these men were more open to the suggestion of business leaders 
than to that of common people. It is certainly true that in many 
instances in the organization of the work there was a regimentation 
which was as aristocratic and tmdemocratic as the regimentation 
in the army or navy, or as the regimentation in a great business 
organization in which no one but the manager and his board of 
directors have anything to say about the conditions of the business. 
I know of one instance in which the management of one of these 
organizations was despotic to a remarkable degree. The sub- 
ordinate workers had no voice in the direction of its work. The 
manager, a big business man, made the decisions and the 
dispositions of its money and of its personnel. Certainly no 
one could daim that such management was democratic in 
its tendency. On the other hand it is not without significance 
that, in most cases, these organizations were very democratic 
in their management. For example, I recall when the question of 
an important decision as to policy was up in the Red Cross, that 
the national officials at Washington called in from all parts of the 
country those who were next to the people to assist in the deter- 
mination of the policy. I think that is true also to a considerable 
extent of many other organizations. I am bound, therefore, to 
conclude from my knowledge of these movements that the aims 
of these organizations are essentially democratic. They aim to 
relieve distress, not that they may shut oflF discussion of the in- 
justices of omr present system, but that the wretched may have 
assistance, and that every person may have an equal opportimity 
and an equal chance in life. 

The ultimate aim of relief is not merely to hush the voice of 
distress but to enable the recipient of relief to get into a position 
where that person can be independent, self-supporting, and self- 
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respecting. What group of people has become more active in secur- 
ing the needed social legislation touching labor conditions, touching 
health and sanitation, concerning the proper treatment of the 
offender, than the social worker? Who have been more con- 
structive in their suggestions for the correction of the social mal- 
adjustments in our social organization than the philanthropists ? 
Certainly so far as the aims of modem philanthropic movements 
are concerned, they make for democracy. 

Let lis examine next the question as to whether the methods of 
modem philanthropy are democratic in their tendency and results. 
I take the liberty of suggesting the following methods as charac- 
teristic of modem philanthropy: ' 

a) Investigation 

b) Personal contact and service 

c) Co-operation between all existing agencies in the com- 
munity for the benefit of the unfortunate 

d) The use of skilled workers in this service 

e) The establishment of a standard of decent living 

/) Attack through legislation and propaganda on the condi- 
tions that produce distress and misf ortime 

Certainly, investigation of the facts concerning poverty or 
crime cannot be called undemocratic. Without the basis of fact 
all attack upon a problem is without proper foundation. 

Is personal contact with and personal service for those in distress 
undemocratic? By these contacts and by i>ersoiial service an 
appreciation of the difficulties of the unfortunate become keener 
in the minds of the fortunate than would be possible in any 
other way. 

Organizing the various agencies in any community for the 
handling of a particular social problem, perhaps, does not affect 
democracy in any way. It is a measure to prevent overlapping 
and to secure thoroughness in the unified treatment of the case 
tmder consideration. 

The use of skilled workers may at first glance look like an 
aristocratic measure. Sometimes these skilled workers are not as 
skilful as they are supposed to be. They take an arbitrary and 
sometimes an overbearing attitude toward the unfortunate. This 
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is certainly undemocratic and a defect in the system. However, 
this lack of skill is not inherent in the system. Doubtless, among 
trained workers, you will occasionally get those who have a despotic 
attitude instead of those that approach the problem from the demo- 
cratic point of view. The really skilful worker, however, will not 
attempt to foist a plan upon an imfortunate family. On the 
contrary, the skilled worker will endeavor to work forward from 
any plan which the imfortimate person or family may have for 
themselves. The aim in view, and the method that a really 
skilled worker is to develop, is independence and self-sufficiency 
on the part of the person in distress. Better by far the worker who 
can get the victim of circumstances to work his own way out to in- 
dependence than that worker who hands down a ready-made plan 
for the unfortunate person to carry out. The really skiKul worker 
develops initiative, cultivates in the person with whom he works 
an tmderstanding of the circumstances which brought the person 
to distress. Certainly that cannot be undemocratic. 

The endeavor to establish a standard of decent living is most 
certainly democratic. Without a doubt, such an effort produces 
a discontent with certain existing conditions. Possibly it produces 
unrest. It may result in the establishment of greater opportunities 
for the lower economic classes of society. At least, it cannot be 
called aristocratic in its results. 

Finally the modem philanthropist has come to realize that it is 
not possible to cure the ills with which he deals without attacking 
such related problems as child labor, the conditions imder which 
women may safely work, hours of labor, sanitary conditions, the 
administration of justice, and social legislation. On the whole it 
seems to me that this method inevitably makes for equalization 
of opportunity and the adjustment of social injustices. 

It is not without interest to observe that practically every 
movement that has meant the broadening of the educational 
processes and the widening of educational opportunity has been 
advocated first by social workers. The widening of the use of the 
school plant for various extra-curricxilum activities, the agitation 
for school [gardens, the promotion of thrift, the agitation for sodal 
insurance, workmen's compensation, the adjustment of political 
maladjustments, had their origins in those philanthropic individuals 
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who by contact with them in the factories and in their homes, or in 
social settlements in the midst of the crowded sections of our cities, 
became conscious of the sufferings of the poor, and of the danger 
of unjust social conditions to democratic institutions. 

On the whole, therefore, it seems to me that both the aims and 
the methods of modem philanthropy are distinctly in the direction 
of democracy. The whole pxirpose back of modem philanthropic 
movements is not to throw dust in the eyes of the sufferers from our 
social arrangements, but to alleviate the misery incident to the 
poor working of all economic and social machinery, and ultimately 
to remove the conditions that produce injustice. These purposes 
mean the widening of opportimity for every individual in the social 
body. They mean the equalization of the retums from industry. 
They mean equal opportunity for education and the constructive 
use of leisure time. They are not radical in the sense that they 
demand the wholfe loaf instead of half a loaf. They proceed, step 
by step, to change the arrangements df our society, so that the 
unfavored classes sh^U have an equal opportunity with the 
favored. They do not propose to overtum our existing social 
organization. They do propose, however, to attempt to do away 
with the maladjustments in our present social arrangements which 
work grievous wrong to any class of society. They proceed on the 
assimiption that o\xt present social organization can be made better 
than it is. Some of the philanthropists may believe that a funda- 
mental change in our economic and social life is necessary. Others 
believe that it is not necessary. Both, however, are working to 
perfect the machinery so that the maladjustments may be elimi- 
nated and a more perfect democracy result, so as to bring about 
equality of opportimity and an attitude of service of every member 
of society to every other member. 

It may be that the indirect results of modem philanthropy 
on democracy may be even greater than the direct results.. A 
recent magazine writer's remarks in discussing the influence of 
modem medicine and education upon American life are a propos 
in this connection. He says: 

Nevertheless, for what is, let us say, the American high school preparing, 
a new social order, or the stabilization of the old one ? When the aristocrats 
and the burghers of Europe began to be educated, they tore themselves apart 
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in furious wars over religion. When the western proletariat become edu- 
cated, will they not tear our social fabric in dass wars also 

And our organized philanthropists, combating hookworm, tuberculosis, 
lynching, child labor, liquor, slums, and preventable crime ? The mediaeval 
church, hampered by its lack of science and the waywardness of the world, 
engaged in such a struggle, and from a thousand monasteries, built, like our 
modem foundations upon the profits of exploitation, strove to uplift Eurc^. 
.... And the church succeeded in its measure imtil, on the somewhat 
specious plea that not love but justice was demanded, rapacious governments 
seized the capital of the ecclesiastical corporations and sold the abbe3rs for 
building stone and lead. 

Our great organizations are more efficient than the church because they 
are more scientific. Whether they are more successful depends upon our 

estimation of success The church inspired a confidence (not always 

justified) in the friendliness of destiny which the Rockefeller Foundation has 
so far failed to equal 

With little more regard to the source of their wealth than the church, the 
philanthropies of today have far less regard for the final results of their bene- 
factions. As with the educators, it is enough for them to, so to speak, improve 
the breed. The apparent philosophy behind their progress is that when the 
proletariat is bathed, educated, and made healthy, it will be civilized, and 
therefore, competent to take over the world (including universities and steel 

mills, railroads and hospitals) and run them Clearly one cannot wash, 

teach, and invigorate society without powerfully effecting the whole social 
fabric 

In my mind there is no doubt that the tendency both directly 
and indirectly of modem philanthropy is to democratize our 
institutions and our ideals. For this tendency philanthropists 
are suspected, are cursed by those who worship the God of things 
as they are. They are also susj)ected, are cursed by radical agita- 
tors who see no hope for society without the destruction of repre- 
sentative government and such an organization of society as puts 
the working classes in the saddle. To those, however, who are 
interested not in any theory of how results shall be obtained and 
who are not doctrinaire advocates of some pet theory of govern- 
ment and industrial organization, modem philanthropy appears 
as the harbinger of the overturn of the established injustices, and 
as the method whereby the dream of social righteousness may be 
practically achieved, and democracy may be more fiirmly groimded. 

'Canby, "Radical America," Century Magazine (September 19, 1919), pp. 580, 
S8i. 
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DISCUSSION 
Manuel C. Elmer, University of Minnesota 

One of the speakers this morning said in part, "Democracy is the right 
of the general public to participate in the activities affecting them." If we 
accept this general statement of what is meant by democracy, can we agree with 
Dr. Gillin that modem philanthropic movements are democratic ? Only in a 
vay narrow sense would it hold true, for in most cases even the delegation of 
power of control is not participated in by the general public — ^nor are they 
given any opporttmity to participate other than the privilege of contributing 
toward the financial needs. In such matters as determining the general 
policy, the scope and administration, it is doubtful whether modem philan- 
thro|HC oiganizations could be called democratic. 

The control of philanthropic movements by a small select group may 
result in the best type of service. Greater democracy may not be the best 
form of organization and of control of such activities. But whether such is 
the case or not, the fact remains that modem philanthropdc organizations are 
laigely dominated by a small group who feel they are more capable than the 
masses in determining the policies and controlling the activities of the organi- 
zation. If that is the most desirable ionn of control, why should we not 
admit it, and cease trying to prove that it is democratic ? 

In the paper just read, it was held that the aims upon which modem 
philanthropic organisations are founded are essentially democratic. These 
aims being based largely on the principle of "making the world a better place 
in which to live. " If we consider the aims only as the basis for democracy, 
we would find most organizations of this kind democratic, in the same sense 
&s Peter the Great was democratic, or in the same sense as a wealthy man who 
establishes and endows an institution. The aim of all three — ^Peter the 
Great, the wealthy philanthropist, and the philanthrcyic organization — may 
be to make the world a better place in which to live. 

Frequently the small group of persons controlling the policy and activities 
of a welfare oiganization become so enthusiastic over the aim of their organi- 
zation that the "Aim" becomes the center of their interests, and the actual 
benefits of their efforts are lost. Their energies are expended in the attempts 
to Perpetuate the organi»ati<m which has such democratic aims, rather than 
in carrying some of the less pretentious aims into effect. 

Investigation and personal contact were mentioned, among other specific 
activities of philanthropic organisations, as being democratic. That will, of 
course, depend upon other conditions. All of us who have worked in this 
field know how frequently-Mespite the original piupose of the investigation 
or personal contact — ^it may become anything but democratic. 

Within the past six months I have been approached by representatives 
of four organizations requesting me to aid them in caq;ying on almost identical 
investigations, and all expecting to cover the same territory. They were all 
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to be supported in the main by the people residing within that territory. 
This policy was decided upon by the small, select group — and not by people 
affected nor by persons they had selected as representatives. In at least one 
case it was frankly admitted that they were not certain what use would be 
made of the data when obtained, but that it was necessary for them to keep 
in touch with the field, as they haptd eventually to cover every conununity 
in the country, and imless a reasonable showing could be made they could not 
get the money to carry on their work — ^no doubt very commendable but 
certainly not democratic. The program was, oi course, decided upon by a 
rather small, select group. 

In simunary, then, our contention is: (i) that the method of organization 
of modem philanthropic agencies is iisually undemocratic; (2) that the aims 
thereof, while having as a rule the benefit of all as the final goal, often become 
a more or less vague theory, and the best efforts are spent in trying to build up 
a great organization which by its own momentum wiH perpetuate itself—- the 
carrying out of the original aims having become a secondary matter; (3) the 
method3 of work followed often lose their real value because of carrying 
the double load of campetiHon and self-perpePuaHan, 



Edwin L. £asp, Dssw Theological Seionary 

There b so much in Professor GUlin's paper with which we are all in 
agreement that discussion must take either the form of repetition or compli- 
ment. 

He has shown condxisively that both the aims and the methods of modem 
philanthropic movements are not incompatible with an intelligent form of 
democracy. 

The writer, however, in one paragraph of his excellent paper, in order to 
check the radical wolves of criticism, throws to them some of the straw- 
stuffed old clothes of certain war philanthropies when, in speaking of the 
Y.M.C.A., K. of C, War Camp Commimity Service, Red Cross, and Salvation 
Army, he says: ''It is certainly tme that in many instances 4n the organ- 
ization of the work there was a regimentation which was as aristocratic and 
undemocratic as the regimentation in the army or navy, or as the regimenta- 
tion in a great business organization in w)nch no one but the manager and 
the board of directors have anything to say about the conditions of the biisi- 
ness." When we consider the fact that in war democracy to be efficient miist have 
such a system of regimentation, which the people willingly concede for the 
time being, there was nothing in such practices of these great philanthropies 
incompatible with efficient democracy. 

The citation of the article of Mr. Canby in the Century Magazine in which 
the familiar radical arguments by analogy from history (which are seldom (rue 
to the facts) to show the indirect residts of philanthropy on democracy gives 
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the writer occasion for the splendid indorsement of modem philanthropy in 
its beneficent effects upon democracy contained in the closing paragraph. 

It seems to me that Professor Gillin could have made use of more specific 
cases of great philanthropic agandes that have been the cham^nons of democ- 
racy. 

Take, for example, the recent report of the Carnegie Foundation, JusUce 
and the Poor, in the foreword of which Mr. Root says, "The highest 
obligation of government is to secure jiistice for those who, because they are 
poor and weak and friendless, find it hard to maintain their own ri^ts." 
In the report Mr. Taft says: "We must make it so that the poor man will 
have as nearly as possible an equal opportunity in litigating as the rich man, 
and under present conditions, ashamed as we may be of it, thb is not the 
fact." 

Protestant missions, supported in most part by the gifts of the common 
people, have been the leaven of democracy in every country imder despotic 
rule in modem history. 

The Interchurch World Movement, supported and budgeted by the co- 
operative giving of the people of every dass, has for its objective a recon- 
stracted world on the basis of Christian democracy. 

Philanthropy is organized and institutionalized good-neighborship; democ- 
racy is government of the people, for the people, by the people. 

Their relations are harmonious, their aims identical. 



J. E. CtJTLER, Western Reserve Universtty 

The relation of modem philanthropic movements to democracy is a subject 
which can scarcely receive adequate consideration within the limits set for Pro- 
fessor Gillin's paper and for its discussion. This is a subject which still awaits 
fun sdentific treatment from the point of view of sodology. We sodokgists 
have given it but meager attention as yet. Philanthropy is a modem phenom- 
enon; it is, in particular, a characteristic feature of American sodety-— one 
of those common{Jaces of life the significance of which usually escapes us. The 
place and function of philanthropy in a democratic societal organization have 
yet to be determined,. even thou^ most of us may be inclined to agree with 
Professor Gillin that the tendency of modem philanthropy is to democratize 
our institutions and our ideals. 

The difficulties which one faces in attempting a brief discussion of this subject 
are illustrated in this paper. Professor Gillin imdertakes to define what is 
meant by a "philanthropic movement " and then says that for the present purpose 
it must be used in its restricted sense, thus making the term synonymous with 
preventive or constmctive charity. This restricts our consideration of the 
subject to those activities and agendes which occupy a position on the border 
line between charity and philanthropy. He thus gives us no means of dis- 
tinguishing between charity and philanthropy although he appears to hold the 
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(^nnion that preventive charity, especially as regards its aims and methods, has 
contributed very largely to modem philanthrc^yy. The fact that the term 
**philanthn^yy^* has come into general use in this country, during the last 
fifty years, clearly indicates that for certain purposes at least the word "charitjr" 
has proved inadequate. But philanthn^y, in its broadest significance, is by 
definition placed outside the scope of this paper. 

It shotild be noted in this connection that philanthropy may conceivably be 
regarded as somthing entirely apart from charity. It may be conceived of as a 
modem device or practice by which an older generation attempts to smooth the 
pathway for succeeding generations. It takes various forms, e.g., endowments, 
welfare organizations, pn^Miganda for social reform, social legislation, social 
insurance, all of which are believed to contribute to a common end. The family 
and the hcxne formeriy carried this responsibility exclusively. But it ai^)ears 
that the family unit is not able under all circumstances today to meet thb respon- 
sibility satisfactorily, if imaided. Philanthropy may be regarded as an ^ort 
to bring organized assistance to the family as a social institution, in relation to 
one of its most important functions. Parental care and mutual aid as factors in 
social progress are thus finding expression in new ways in the present complex 
sodetal organization. It is probable that not all of these new ways are in all 
respects advantageous and in line with sodetal evolution. A comprehensive 
sociological study of all the various philanthropic movements of recent years 
wotild undoubtedly be a profitable undertaking. 

The control of the '^dead hand" is coming to be recognized as a matter of 
vital importance in modem society. When the use of vast siuns of money in 
perx)etuity are determined by bequests, it is to be expected that the citizens in a 
democracy will be concemed about the terms of the bequests. The m\ilri{^ca- 
tion of fo\mdations and trust funds in recent years has gone on at a rapid rate. 
Of national significance are the Russell Sage Foundation, the Rockefeller Fo\mda- 
tion, and the great Carnegie endowments. More recent examples, of scarcely 
less significance, are the Commonwealth Fimd and the great bequests of the late 
Henry Clay Frick. When a man designates the public uses to which $i 25,000,000 
shall be put, out of an entire fortune estimated at $150,000,000, as did Mr. Frick, 
he has not only individually assumed a great responsibility but he has also made 
a genuine efEort to find ways in which his f ortime may contribute to the common 
welfare. 

A study of the benefactions of the last twenty-five years shows a marked 
tendency to minimize the control of the ''dead hand," to place control in the 
hands of living persons, to create what are called ''living trusts." This tendency 
is exemplified in the recent creation of niuneroiis "commimity trusts." The first 
of these was the Qeveland Foundation, established in 1914. It has served as a 
model for more than twenty other commimity trusts in other dries. The 
originator of the Qeveland FoimdaUon has said: "Time will be required to de- 
termine the value and usefulness of community trusts, but I am hopeful that they 
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will be found lie^ful in avoiding the evil effects of the 'dead hand' and in stimu- 
lating and safeguarding gifts to diarity." Specific endowments, best iUustiated 
peihaps by the ''dde charities" in England, are ordinarily about a generation 
behind the thought of the time. The testator evidently goes back to his own 
early eiperience when he seeks guidance for the bestowal of his beneficence, 
not realizing that perhaps the particular need which he has in mind has subse- 
quently been met in other ways. The community trust is an effort to obviate 
this difficulty and also to reduce the handicap which wealthy parents sometimes 
place upon their children. 

There is reason to believe that the trustees of most of these recent great 
endowments will be responsive to public sentiment and seek to administer their 
trusts in the interest of an effective democracy. Some recent occurrences cotild 
be dted in support of this presumption in thdr favor. 

In the administration of the great funds collected by popular subscription 
during the war period there has been a healthy reaction, as Professor GilHn 
points out, against those few individuals who have attempted to exercise an 
autocratic control In the recent campaigns in a nimiber of cities for Community 
Chest Funds, care has been taken to enlist and maintain the confidence of the 
public not only in the integrity of the management but also in the representative 
character of the entire organization. 

Pos^ly Professor Gillin's discussion of the f\mction of the trained social 
worker is optxi to the interpretation that he regards the social woikier as merely 
a hireling of the philanthropist who represents vested interests. Doubtless 
he did not intend to give this in^>ressbn. Most social workers would not care 
to be placed in that cat^;ory. It is probably more nearly correct to say that 
social workers are agents of democracy, specialists in activities affecting the 
common welfare, than it is to characterize them as the agents of vested interests. 
It is certainly true that modem philanthropy is tiiming to experienced social 
workers for guidance and direction. In an increasing measure the social workers 
of today are determining the ultimate public uses of accumulated wealth. In 
so far as this comes to be the fact of the matter, theirs is no mean responsibility. 

The ideal of democracy probably ought to be interpreted even more broadly 
than Professor Gillin has here defined it. He refers to the extension of this 
ideal from political to industrial and finally to social democracy. Each of these 
forms, however, represents, as he describes them, an individualistic conception 
of democracy. The ideal of democracy today seems to include representation 
by gro^^>s as well as by individuals. There must be adequate recognition of 
group interests, else there is no complete democracy, it is said. The soviet in 
Russia illiistrates this new conception of democracy. The drift toward pro- 
portional representation in this country may be said to be the American coimter- 
part of soviet democracy. The organization of groups having common interests, 
such as wage-earners, empbyers, farmers, teachers, and other professional groups, 
for the purpose of securing proper recognition of their several interests, also offers 
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illustration of a new interpretation of industrial and social democracy. It will 
be necessary to consider philantbrc^c movements in relation to this new con- 
ception of democracy. 

We seem to have passed throu^ the period of the "tainted money" contro- 
versy, although there is still much of the confusion of thought with regard to 
contributions for philanthio{HC purposes which characterized that controversy. 
The question of what constitutes Intimate methods for the accumulaticxi of a 
fortune obviously is one matter, while the question of the most advantageous 
uses to which accumulated wealth can be put in the interest of the common 
welfare is a wholly different matter. To discuss these two questions without 
regard to this distinction is whdly futile. The former of these questions has 
received more attention, more careful study and scientific analysis, than the 
latter. I luge that the latter receive more attention firom soddogists. Contri- 
butions to this study have already been made by Dr. William H. Allen in his 
hofUL entitled Modem Pkikmthropy^ by Dr. Boris D. Bogen in his book on Jewish 
PkUanihiropyy and now by Professor GiUin in this paper under discussion. But 
the subjea has by no means been eihaustively treated as yet. There is need for 
additional studies based on further research and analysis. 
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RELIGION AND DEMOCRACY 



CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 
University of Missouri 



It can scarcdy be necessary to prove to anyone that a crisis 
confronts religion in the modem world. Either sheer atheism or 
tome new form of Christianity would seem to be the alternatives 
before the more advanced nations, with agnostic scientific positivism 
as a third possibility. A fourth possibility is, of course, that our 
whole civilization may revert to a lower level, and that older and 
cruder forms of religion may again become common. But this 
could scarcely occur until the foundations of the higher forms of 
religion had become sapped; while psychological reasons render 
improbable any widespread dissemination and popularization of 
an agnostic positivism. The practical alternatives before the 
modem world in a religious way would seem to be, therefore, radical 
irreligion or some more rationalized and socialized form of the 
religion of Jesus than has yet been attained. The final outcome of 
the religious revolution through which we are passing is not yet 
discernible, but the possibilities are, and it is time for thoughtful 
men to choose among these possibilities while they are still free to 
shape the future of religion. 

The present crisis in the religious world has been brought about 
through the failure of existing religion to adapt itself to the two 
outstanding facts of modem civilization — science and democracy. 
It is not the business of this paper to discuss the failure of religion 
to adjust itself to modem science, but rather its failure to adjust 
itself to democracy and some of the changes which it needs to 
undergo in order to be in harmony with democracy. 

Democracy, I take it, is the highest phase of social evolution — 
that phase in which the opinion and will of every man is respected 
and enters into the determination of social purposes and policies. 
Practically democracy means the coming of the common man into 

137 
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his full rights as a member of society. It aims at substantial 
equality of rights and opportimities for all men. It knows no arti- 
ficial distinctions, therefore, of caste or class, of race or blood; but 
it recognizes the potentially equal social worth of each man and 
would assign to each his position in accordance with his personal 
merit. The welfare of all, and not of any special class or group, is 
the aim of modem democracy. Its ultimate aim is nothing less, 
therefore, than an adequate life for all. And in this it differs 
radically from its spurious prototypes in the andent world. 

Such democracy is the only remedy for those class divisions, 
distrusts, and misunderstandings which threaten to tear our 
civilization asunder and defeat its aspirations. For there is 
nothing which unites and reconciles men more than that inter- 
penetration of minds, that free exchange of ideas and ideals, that 
mutual understanding, which is necessary for the formation of a 
common or group will, which is in turn the essence of democratic 
living together. 

Now the highest ethical religions have much in common with 
modem democracy. They have stood for practically the same 
ideals — the brotherhood of all men and the supreme value of the 
individual man. Cooley has shown that the common soiurce of 
these ideals both of religion and of democracy is in the social 
experiences in the primary groups — the family and the neighbor- 
hood. The religion of Jesus is, indeed, essentially an attempt to 
take the sentiments, affections, and values which are naturally 
characteristic of the family and universalize them, making them 
the standard of social practice for all men in their relations one with 
another. Accordingly we may say that democracy is in the 
practical social realm the same movement as humanitarian religion 
and ethics in the realm of ideals. 

We should expect, then, to find a close alliance between religion 
and democracy in modem society. If religion is sufficiently devel- 
oped on its ethical side, and socially worth while, it will furnish 
the dynamic ideals which will make possible the realization of 
democracy. It will foster the s)rmpathy, understanding, and good- 
will between individuals, classes, nations, and races which are 
necessary for the working of democracy. 
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Yet what do we find? It must be confessed that a careful 
survey of existing conventional religion — ^the religion of the average 
church member — ^in American society shows it often far from pro- 
moting democracy. I da not refer to such superficial facts as that 
we find the conventional idea of God often to be monarchical^ 
though there is, of course, no warrant for such an idea of our rela- 
tion to the Infinite in good theology or philosophy. Even science 
is coming to acknowledge that some measure of autonomy must 
reside within the individual. Nor do I refer to the fact that 
some churches are not organized democratically within themselves. 
This may impair their efficiency as agents for the promotion of 
democracy, but it is not the vital thing in their influence for or 
against democracy. The vital thing, and the fact to which I refer, 
is the (UtUude of the religion taught by the churches toward the rights of 
the common man and toward the great question of substantial 
equality of rights and opportunities in society for all men. Is the 
conventional religion taught by our churches successfully breaking 
down the barriers of artificial distinction between men, and uniting 
individuals, classes, nations, and races in bonds of mutual solidarity 
and good-will ? The answer can only be that conventional religion 
is not very successful in so doing, and is apparently making little 
attempt to do so. 

Let us consider first the relations between races. It is in these 
relations, no doubt, that democracy is put to the severest test; 
and it is here if anywhere that it needs the help of religious idealism. 
Democracy is doomed if it can offer no basis for a just and harmoni- 
ous adjustment of the relations between races. In the United 
States, moreover, we have also the patriotic motive for desiring 
harmonious relations between races, because unity in oiu: national 
household is imperative. Yet conventional religion has done, and 
is doing, little to solve the negro problem. For want of fundamental 
democracy in the relations between the races there is much evidence 
of growing antagonism and ill-will, as recent race riots and other 
disturbances witness. Yet conventional religion in American 
society has no program of justice for the negro as a basis for the 
harmonious and democratic adjustment of the relations of the 
races. 
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Equally has conventional religion failed to help effectively in 
maintaining democracy between economic classes. It has so far 
forgotten the rights of the common man that it has permitted 
great gulfs to exist between those of different economic status, not 
only as regards economic opportimities, but even as regards sym- 
pathy and understanding. It is no wonder that tension between 
classes is increasing under such circumstances. During recent 
industrial disturbances there has been so little of sympathy and 
good-will between the contending parties that a democratic settle- 
ment of the issues at stake by the creation of a common will has 
been practically impossible, though that is the only way that a 
question can be really settled in a democracy. Yet conventional 
religion in America has no program for justice between classes to 
serve as a basis for the adjustment of their conflicting interests. 
It is true that the farsighted leaders of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America and other simflar bodies have drawn 
up splendid programs of Christian democracy in industry. But 
conventional religion knows nothing of this. It has no vision of 
industrial democracy. Whatever idealism it may Have seems 
scarcely to function in industrial relations. 

Not less inadequate does conventional religion seem before the 
problem of international morality and of democratic relations 
between nations. The triumph of democracy is obviously bound 
up with the triumph of a democratic internationalism. National 
autonomy is threatened so long as there is not established inter- 
national equality and good-will. As long as nations have to arm to 
the teeth to protect themselves from aggression by other nations, 
no proper attention can be paid to domestic questions, military 
expenditures will eat up public resources, and democracy cannot 
be realized. Militarism has always been the deadliest foe of democ- 
racy; but militarism cannot be ended as long as the relations 
between nations remain anarchic. The equal rights of nations not 
less than of individuals must be assiured if democracy is to win 
out. To this end there must be developed not only an inter- 
national mind and conscience but international organization and 
co-operation to carry out that conscience. It would seem that 
here, if anywhere, the idealism of religion ought to help. During 
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the war it seemed as if this ideal of a democratic internationalism 
was about to become realized, but no sooner was the armistice 
signed than national selfishness again came to the front. While 
we won the war in a military sense, we seem about to lose it in a 
moral sense. Religion, which helped to win the victories of the 
war, seems powerless to help win the greater and far more needed 
victories of peace. It is true that a majority of the clergy of prac- 
tically all denominations have favored some sort of league of 
nation^; but the rank and file of church members have remained 
indifferent, if not hostile, to the idea of a democratically linited 
world. Conventional religion apparently prefers a divided world, 
in which national self-interest shall still be the guiding political 
principle. It is no wonder that national suspicion, hatred, and 
antagonism seem to find as much fertile soil now for their develop- 
ment as before the war. 

When we turn to the intimate personal relations of individuals 
we find that even there conventional religion is proving a failure, 
if judged by the ideals of democracy. Our intimate social life in 
America is still far from democratic. On the contrary, it is divided 
up into strata, cliques, and exclusive circles, sometimes character- 
ized by a snobbishness unsurpassed even in the stratified societies 
of Europe. Even in our family life we have not yet achieved 
democracy. The monarchic, autocratic type of the family has, to 
be sure, largely disappeared; but the democratic type of family 
based upon mutual love, respect for equality of personal rights, and 
a real union of wills has far from completely arrived. We have 
gotten rid of the autocratic family, but we have in its stead domi- 
nantly not a democratic type but an individualistic or anarchic 
type of the family. The religion of democracy, then, does not yet 
prevail as a controlling force even in the personal relations of 
individuals in American society. 

An impartial commission of Japanese investigators has recently 
reported regarding religious conditions in America that "there is 
little evidence that the Christian religion is regarded as important 
by most of the people." The conclusion to which our survey 
points is not dissimilar. What religion there is in the mass of the 
American people seems to be mainly of the dogmatic emotional 
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rather than of the rational sodal type. Whatever it is, it is not the 
reli^on of Jesus. This may, of course, be thought by some to be 
another proof that the religion of Jesus is practically incapable of 
application in human affairs; that its standards and values are 
too out of harmony with original human nature and the natural 
composition of life to control effectively human conduct. It may 
be suggested, however, that the more probable reason for the 
failure of religion to work powerfully for the realization of democ- 
racy in all the relations of life is that the religion of Jesus has never 
been effectively taught nor even clearly presented to the mass of 
our people. What we have had is not true Christianity, but rather 
theological and ecclesiastical systems, intermingled with various 
degrees of emotional mysticism, which have masqueraded as 
Christianity. What we need is to have the social implications of 
the Gospels widely and effectively taught. 

Here we may remark that one practical way in which religion 
may readily become adapted to democracy is for it to become 
socially intelligent. It is true that the main end of religion is to 
promote good-will rather than intelligence; but good-will cannot 
function unless it is intelligent. The content of religion is values 
and ideals, and these to be sound should rest upon adequate knowl- 
edge. Hence a sound social religion must be profoundly interested 
in promoting and diffusing social knowledge. Knowledge of social 
conditions, of vital social problems — such as the family, the labor 
problem, the negro problem — and soimd social ideals should be 
taught in our Simday schools. More important still, sociology 
should replace in large measure theology in the training of ministers 
of religion and religious leaders in our schools and seminaries. 
Thus could oiu: religion be made the very bulwark of oiu: democracy; 
and thus would religion itself rec^ve a new birth, because it would 
become more fully alive to is social mission and purpose. 

In conclusion, let us acknowledge that democracy needs sane 
religion not less than religion needs to be democratized. An 
atheistic, materialistic democracy could only end in an intemedne 
struggle of egoistic groups and individuals. Democracy for its 
harmonious working requires more good-will, more sodal intelli- 
gence and character in the individual, than any other form of 
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society. It requires, therefore, that its social values be brought 
to the individual in the intensest way. It requires faith in man, and 
so faith in the universe — ^not a blind, irrational faith, but one which 
is essentially a projection and universalization of those social 
values upon which democracy itself is built, such as brotherhood, 
liberty, equality, and mutual seryice. Democracy must find these 
values to be not "socially imposed delusions," but parts of an 
objective, significant world-order. Democracy, in other words, 
like every other form of human cultiure, to be a success must evolve 
its own appropriate religion. 



DISCUSSION 
E. A. Ross, Univexsity op Wisconsin 

A friend of mine was ascending Mount Morrison in Fomiosa with a large 
party of savages. Learning that the chief had a bad headache, my friend 
sent him a dose of bromo-seltzer. When they ihet, the chief reported that 
the medicine was ''no good." It appeared that, regarding it as a kind of 
charm, he had rolled it in a rag and hung it about his neck instead of swallowing it, 
I imagine that Christianity has ''failed" for the same reason that the headache 
medicine failed. It has been taken externally instead of internally. 

The tendency of Christianity to become "conventional," as Professor 
EUwood calls it, is not difficult to account for. In some parts of China, on 
the grave of the departed the mourners bum paper effigies of bullocks, calves, 
and other live stock. Once they sacrificed the animals themselves; but, 
finding this too expensive, they hit upon the device of offering paper effigies 
of the beasts of sacrifice. Now for the same reason the religion of Jesus 
tends continually to turn into "conventional" Christianity. The latter is 
cheaper. I, do not mean cheaper in money (Christianity often goes in for 
costly services and sanctuaries), but cheaper in the sacrifice of inclination. 
It is a vastly greater strain on average hxmian nature to be a disciple of Jesus 
than to be a conventional Christian. 

I suppose that all students of society would accept something like this as 
the formula for social progress: The maximizing of harmony and cooperation 
and the minimizing of hostility and conflict. Now when you stop to think of it, 
is it not wonderful that in the Gospels we find provided just the religion which 
is best suited to realize the sociologists' ideal? From the point of view of 
improvement in hiunan relations, hiunanity has in this religion an asset of 
indescribable value. What an infinite pity that, at a time when pugnacity 
and greed have filled the world with woe and bid fair to keep it on the rack 
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for a long time to come, the churches should offer men the religion of obedi- 
ence, propitiation, self-ingratiation, and safety, instead of the message of the 
fathe±ood of God and the brotherhood of man! 



Allan Hoben, Caillbton College 

Since the religion of Jesus is called into question in this discussion and 
since it and its main ethical source, Judaism, represent almost the total religious 
impact upon American democracy, I feel that I can best use the few moments 
allotted by attempting to sketch what seems to me the value of the religion 
of Jesus for an evolving democracy. In doing this one must go back of eccle- 
siastidsm and theological speculation to the Jesus of history. And while we 
have not adopted and perhaps dare not adopt his ethics in full, we may, 
nevertheless, canvass its potentiality for democracy. Furthermore, it is in 
the field of principle only and not in the field of technique that we may hope 
to discover his contribution. 

The first point to be considered is his imique valuation of persons as 
such. He raised this to a place of sanctity and in his own practice ilnade it 
independent of wealth, class, race, and misdemeanor. He permitted no wall 
or barrier against those who would rise or who would reform. That principle 
has been impHdt in all democratic movements and, indeed, very explicit in 
the struggle for conunon rights and in the establishment of thb Republic. 
Take, for example, the offending classes— by his doctrine of forgiveness and 
recovery he makes more likely their restoration to ethical and social accept- 
ability. Or take his estimate of childhood, its rights and opportunities— 
this test of the degree of religion possessed by his immediate followers was 
concretely in terms of their reception and care of little children. A sanctity 
inhered there, the progress of the race rested there, the principle of fairness 
of opportimity was thus involved in his valuation of persons, and, if we may 
put it so, of potential persons. Hence in his code whatever made for life was 
good and whatever made against life was evil. By that principle he classified 
the use of wealth and of all other forms of power. 

This primary democratic attitude leads necessarily to his second thesis, 
namely, the obligation to use all of one's ability for the welfare of mankind. 
Viewed in the light of this aspect of his teaching I am not willing to admit 
that the religion of Jesus is not easily adjustable to the processes and findings 
of science. Ecclesiasticism and dogma may not be, but his central tenet of 
the obligation to serve mankind operates as a regal principle to stimulate free 
research, invention, and technique for the great end that holds true in his 
religion, viz., the benefit of mankind. Nor should I admit that, at the present 
time, organized Christianity is unfriendly toward or repressive of scientific 
process. Those conflicts are past and the very institutions founded by Christian 
effort are going forward in the unimpeded pursuit of scientific knowledge 
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which certamly makes for freedom and life. The vast effort expended in 
educational and medical missions transcending all race barriers and not dedi- 
cated primarily to doctrinal propaganda constitute soimd evidence of the fact 
that the chiirdi in part realizes the urge of his principle of service and carries 
across national and racial barriers those practical proofe of that good will 
by which alone the wider democracy may be realized. 

Of course the case b much more difficult as we move into the area of 
organized groups. Then we face the difficulty of the common departure of 
the group— be it a nation, a corporation, a labor union, or a church— from 
the primary religion of Jesus. Concern for the value of personality and regula- 
tion by primary concern for human welfare make the group Christian, and when 
it is Christian in this ethical sense it is ipso fado democratic. 

Now as for the church, while we deplore the expense and inefficiency of 
sectarianism, we must at the same time grant that it is the legitimate outcome 
and proof patent of the working of the democratic prmdple of religious free- 
dom. This freedom was sought and won by ardent followers of Jesus. The 
fact that it is misused conforms to what happens with an accession of freedom 
in any realm. While it must be granted that partly because of this confusion 
the church may in part frustrate united conununity action and in the great 
industrial centers fails largely in her ministry, nevertheless the case for the 
whole church, all of her activities considered, goes to the side of democracy. 
Among the great organizations of society the church ranks very high in the 
range and worth of her sympathies. 

The credit list includes the constant presentation of a hiunane philosophy 
of life, the maintenance of the democratic experience of conunon worship, the 
celebration of the Mass as experienced by the worshipers, who are themselves on 
a basis of equality as persons, the promotion of neighborliness among groups 
which in the aggregate represent the largest regular voluntary assemblages 
to be foimd in the land, the fortifying of moral gains by religious sanction, 
making retrogression unlikely. And here I often wonder whether those who 
are bent on what we should and might accomplish socially often reflect on what 
we might become in terms of brute competition without the service of the 
church in inculcating and conserving the virtues upon which democracy is 
possible. 

Included in the list also is the stimulation of moral responsibility. The 
pathetic faith of reformers that, if only the better way is pointed out, it will be 
automatically adopted by people often proves false in practice. There has to 
be the almighty ''ought '* making people very uncomfortable inwardly if 
they refuse the better way. Else you have the spurious democracy of doing 
what one ''dam sees fit." I believe that the church is a mighty asset to true 
democracy in this important respect, and that, while not wholly successful, 
it is doing much to save us from that moral bankruptcy which would make 
all schemes of adjustment null and void. 
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Begming in 1908 the Protestant churches, speaking collectively through 
their Federal Council, went on record favoring every fundamental reform in 
industry. Latterly we have the declarations of the bishops of the Church of 
England, the Quakers, the Roman Catholic bishops of this co\mtry, and 
practically every representative religious body meeting since the war, issuing 
strong statements in behalf of social and economic justice. And all of these 
are fairly specific. The fact that every individual church does not declare 
instanter and in oracular fashion a verdict on each local or general conflict 
should not be taken to mean nothing but cowardice. In the open forum the 
church is evolving a better and more democratic method whereby the cham- 
pions of the conflicting groups may present their respective cases in an at- 
mosphere of good will and before meetings which come nearer to representing 
all the people. 

Lastly, in thb matter of representing all the people, while we must de- 
plore the degree of stratification to be found in those churches which siuroimd 
but are not immersed in our industrial centers, we must at the same time and 
for the sake of even judgment remember that in all of the smaller communities 
and throughout the open country the church is very democratic in its personnel 
—in fact, it is the most democratic and the most patronized social agency of 
a voluntary character in the small town, the village, and the open co\mtry. 
It is imperfect. It is retarded. It may sometimes be commandeered to un- 
worthy ends, but it is undergoing an ethical revival by virtue of which the 
religion of Jesus which is the illuminated soul of democracy will find more 
adequate expression. 
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DO WE NEED THE CHURCH?' 



DURANT DRAKE 
Vassar College 



At this moment of general interest in reconstruction, it is 
timely to examine again the work of the church. There is con- 
siderable hostility to the church abroad, not a little sneering at 
its pretensions, and a widespread impatience at its lack of leader- 
ship in the moral crises of the age. So many of the ablest and 
gentlest of oiu: people remain outside its ministrations, in spite 
of continued efforts to bring them into the fold, that we may 
be siure all is not as it should be. We must seriously consider 
whether we really need a chiurch. Is it a necessary institution, 
Uke the school? Just what does it exist for, what is the good 
of it? 

The point of view of this paper is that the chiurch has a three- 
fold function to perform in oiu: society, which may be labeled 
its inspirational, its educational, and its social functions — these 
three, and the greatest of these is the inspirational function. 

The church exkts, first and foremost, in the traditional phrase, 
to "save souls" — ^to save each individual whom it can reach, if 
by any means it can save him, from the pitfalls of life, from his 
blindness and weakness, from the many dangerous influences 
that play upon him, from all sorts of false ideals and distorted 
conceptions of value. To put it positively, the church exbts to 
steer and push men into living aright. There is a way that saves, 
a solution for the baflfliing problem of hiunan life; the chiurch exists 
to hold up to men that ideal, that vision, to mold the undirected, 
or misdirected energies of men, to actualize their latent poten- 
tialities of good, to stir in them a best which they mi^ht not other- 
wise have known was in them. It exists to rouse men continually 
out of their torpor, to keep alive in them the sense of the impor- 
tance of common duties, and make them care to keep true. No 

'This paper was not read as a part of the program. 
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more important task could be conceived. The one thing that will 
save this nation and the world is that men shall be trained to have 
a conscience and an unselfish intent. No other widespread in- 
stitution exists to this end. It is the prime duty and privilege 
of the Christian church, in the Western countries at least, to under- 
take this supreme task. 

There is, however, one great blunder that has beset this task 
of moral guidance and done much to negative the value of the 
church. That is the error of letting men suppose that "salva- 
tion'' can be effected /or them by a supernatural power, and that 
once salvation is effected they have but to congratulate them- 
selves and give thanks. This complacency and expectation of 
miracle we must vigorously combat. Salvation is not so lightly 
attained. It requires earnest effort and long perseverance in 
well-doing; and, though it be true that it is the power of God 
that saves, we must remember that God helps those who help 
themselves. Moreover, salvation, observably, is a matter of 
degrees. No one is enough saved. The traditional dichotomy- — 
sheep on one side of the fence, goats on the other — ^is unreal; it 
is not only inconsonant with the spirit of democracy and fair play, 
it is hopelessly out of touch with psychology, or, for that matter, 
with every-day observation. There is no privileged caste of the 
elect. No one can tell when his feet may lead him into the paths 
of sin. However safe from stumbling we may feel ourselves, we must 
not slacken our effort; eternal vigilance is the price of salvation. 

We cannot, then, too bluntly say that there is no intrinsic 
value in baptism, in joining the church and partaking of its com- 
miurion, in confessing Christ, saying one's prayers, or attending 
services. These are but so many means to the end of cleansing 
and strengthening the will, and valuable only if and in so far as 
they actually serve that end. It is of no use for a church to point 
to the niunber of its communicants or to a large attendance at 
worship; the only ultimate test of its success is. What kind of 
people is it making out of these ? Many who perform these rites 
and ceremonies are not thereby saved, either from making a sorry 
mess of their own lives or from helping to make a mess of our cor- 
porate life. Hence we must beware, of all things most, the 
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substitution of unction in chiurchmanship for unselfishness and 
purity of conduct in the week-day life. The task of the chiurch 
is not to get members, it is to Christianize them. And except as 
it succeeds in actually making them live in the Christian way, it 
has failed in its job. * 

The second of the three functions of the church I have labeled 
the educational function. The church exists, we are told, to 
teach men the truth about religion and kindred matters. This 
is, no doubt, a less important function of the church than in the 
days before we had so many books and periodicals, when the 
minister was almost the only educated man in the community, 
and the church, for the mass of people, almost the sole educational 
institution. But even now the schools are not free to teach along 
these lines, and there are many who read little. For millions the 
chiurch is the chief soiurce of ideas on the ultimate problems of 
hiunan life. 

The church must certainly beware of supposing that correct 
theological beliefs are anywhere near as important as right con- 
duct. However interesting and absorbing are the questions con- 
cerning the origin and governance of the universe, the natiure of 
God, the person of Christ, or the destiny of the hiunan soul, these 
matters are not, after all, of prime practical importance. One can be 
as good a Christian without so much as giving them a thought; they 
have no actual bearing upon the question. What is the best way to 
live ? What is more, too much emphasis upon them tends to crowd 
out the main thing, which is to live aright. Convictions we must, 
indeed, have — ^light, intelligence, insight, as well as inspiration. 
But the important convictions are convictions about what we 
ought to do. We can safely let the universe run itself and con- 
cern ourselves with running properly our own little lives. Thus 
when we speak of the educational function of the chiurch we should 
have in mind primarily her work in spreading insight into the 
true values in human life. 

The danger, however, lies not merely in diverting interest 
from moral-spiritual valuations to historical-cosmological theories, 
but in teachii^ these theories as if they were unquestionable 
verities. The old notion that we have a sure, revealed deposit 
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of truth, of which the church is the custodian, must be definitely 
abandoned. Doctrines are merely someone's personal opinions, 
handed down to us and accepted by the majority in a church. 
They are only theories, conjectures, attempts to express and ex- 
plain what has largely been beyond men's comprehension. The 
teaching of theology should therefore be not propaganda, not 
indoctrination, but study, discussion, a tentative, humble seeking 
after truth. 

Here we touch upon what is perhaps the church's greatest sin, 
the sin of encouraging the closed mind, the spirit of dogmatism, 
instead of lurging open-mindedness and the critical spirit. Men 
have been asked to believe thus and so simply because such was 
the inherited teaching of the church. This is putting shackles 
on the mind. In so far as the church has encouraged people to 
give their assent, without searching inquiry, to doctrines whose 
truth is sincerely questioned by any considerable number of in- 
telligent men, she has done a grave disservice to democracy. But 
not only has she taught questionable opinions as certain, she has 
attempted to innoculate her members with such an assiurance with 
regard to them that they shall be immune to opposing arguments. 
By emotional influences she has stifled the murmurings of the 
intellect. The result is that the whole course of modem thought 
has been confused, and few, if any, modem philosophers have 
attained to the intellectual clarity of the Greeks. The fact that 
a man belongs to a church is widely taken to show that he has 
an uncritical mind. To "teach the truth" is, in short, too pre- 
siunptuous a phrase. The church must get a humbler conception 
of her mission and be content to try, by open discussion and schol- 
arly study, to lead men gradually nearer and nearer to the truth. 
With this revision of her claims the educational function of the 
church can be said to be valuable and important. 

There remains to be emphasized what I have called the social 
function of the church. Christianity is, above everything else, 
the religion of service. This concern for one's own soul that has 
figured so much in ecclesiastical discussion is, after all, but a sub- 
limated form of self-seeking. The tme Christian is concerned not 
so much with saving himself as with saving the world. It is far 
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more Christian an activity to be opposing political graft or the 
inhumane treatment of employees, to be standing hard against 
the spirit of greed in business, the spirit of violence and lawless- 
ness, or the wanton luxiuy of the rich, to be seeking to root out 
wrongs and improve social relationships, than to be repeating 
the Apostles' Creed or singing hymns. 

The social work of the church must not, of course, displace 
its inspirational and educational work. It must not degenerate 
into a mere giving of good times to people. But certainly the 
commandment to love your neighbor as yourself demands that 
the chiurch be a center for every sort of needed service. Should 
it not, indeed, be the greatest of all forces making for that regen- 
erated social order, wherein God's will is to be fully expressed, 
which it has steadily looked forward to under the name of the 
Kingdom of God on earth ? 

To smn up, then, the church should be a great educational 
institution, giving the great mass of common people insight, as 
it can find it, into the meaning and mystery of life, and a clear 
apprehension of their real needs and duties. It should patiently, 
week by week, train its members in the performance of these duties. 
It should be a center for friendship and human sympathy, a means 
of ministry to the community, a standing rebuke to the sins of 
the world, and a lever for attack upon all forms of sin and wrong. 

The critics of the church say that these tasks are not being 
adequately performed; that the church is hugging to itself an 
antiquated mass of superstition, is lost in the performance of mere 
rites and ceremonies, is not making a great, sustained effort to 
realize the Christian ideal either in the more personal or in the 
more widely social relationships of life. But certainly the emphasis 
has shifted in recent years. All religions tend to pass through 
three stages — from an emphasis upon cult to an emphasis upon 
belief, and thence finally to an emphasis upon conduct. So it is 
with our chiurch. Her traditional rites and ceremonies have 
their value as symbols, clothing the simple aspirations and 
duties of the Christian life with solenmity and giving them his- 
torical background. Her creeds are stepping-stones on the long 
road to truth. But the criterion of her usefulness is more and 
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more coming to be recognized as the degree in which she per- 
meates with Christian idealism the personal and social life of the 
communities in which she exists. 

To be sure, we might approve this aim but think other means 
adequate and perhaps better for its attainment. There are many 
roads outside the church that lead toward this same goal. A man 
may cultivate his religious life by reading inspirational books, 
by solitary prayer and meditation, by well-chosen friendships, or 
other ad hoc organizations. These methods offer the great ad- 
vantage that the man can choose what best helps him, instead of 
being obliged to listen to pulpit-utterances that perhaps bore and 
perhaps annoy him; he can pick his own time for spiritual con- 
verse, instead of following the clock. 

But the first question to ask is, WUl he really do these things? 
Here and there a man, or a woman, will. Such a one can perhaps 
get on well enough without the church. But few there are who, 
in the rush of affairs, in the midst of the seductive richness of 
modem life, will attend, of their own volition, regularly and at 
sufficient length to the needs of the spirit. How many people 
who do not go to church make a practice of reading religious books 
or of daily prayer? Cultivating spirituality takes time; and un- 
less regular, definite hours are reserved for it the chances are almost 
overwhelming that presently no time at all will be given. Reli- 
gion easily becomes choked and crowded out of the heart, Kke 
Darwin's love of poetry. That preacher had a true insight, though 
an uncertain command of metaphor, who prayed, "K there is a 
spark of religion in any half-believing heart, water it, O Lord, 
water it!" 

Moreover, there are few people who can find the springs of 
spirituality when by themselves. For most men there is inspira- 
tion in numbers; they need to feel themselves part of a great 
movement. The crowd-impulse is a tremendous dynamic, as we 
see in the case of patriotism, or, in an evil way, in the case of lynch- 
ings; it should be utilized to the full for religion. Even if a man 
is unconscious of this social influence bearing upon him, it is there; 
and if the chiurches should disappear the most solitary saint would 
feel the loss. 
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Then, quite apart from the abstract argument, there is the 
fact that the church actually has a tremendous hold upon masses 
of people. Far the larger part of the aspiration and upward- 
pushing forces of the Western World for the last nineteen himdred 
years have been enrolled imder her banner. This historic con- 
tinuity, this roll-call of heroes and martyrs, gives background and 
atmosphere to our spiritual life — "an hereditary foundation of 
revered memories, ideas, habits, sentiments, associations, deep- 
rooted in the heart." Just as an artist turns to the old masters 
for inspiration, we need to turn to the great masters of the spiritual 
life. And, obviously, for effective social ministry, there must be 
organization. 

For many of those who go gladly to church it is, indeed, more 
for the social pleasure than for any serious purpose. One meets 
there one's friends, there are warm handclasps, there is music, 
and rest; it is a welcome break in the week's routine. But even 
for those who go in this spirit there is a chance that they will catch 
some higher spirit from those who come there to seek and express 
it. Most people who have discovered in themselves spiritual 
aspirations have caught them at some chiurch service somewhere. 
And for those who have found springs elsewhere, there are few but 
can profit also from the fellowship of the church. The church is 
the great force that brings men together in common aspiration and 
common service. There at least they need not be shamefaced to 
talk of spiritual things; there they can feel that others are caring 
for them too and endeavoring to put them into practice. A man 
should come out of her hallowed precincts with his own resolves 
redoubled and his weakness put to shame from the sight of the 
earnestness and consecration of others. 

There are many probably who would never have dreamed of 
the possibility of a better life had the church not summoned them 
to it with her patient insistence; there are siurely many more who 
would become too distracted by the pressure of practical affairs, 
or by the lure of the immediate and the pleasiurable, to realize 
outwardly their private dreams, were it not fbr her continual 
reminders. There are hidden reservoirs of power, latent aspira- 
tions and possibilities, in most of us that are never discovered or 
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drawn upon; no man but is a potential hero if you can touch the 
right spring in his nature; and even the criminal would have done 
some splendid service if his interest had been early turned in the 
right direction and his energies rightly guided. 

Men are suggestible creatures, they are the prey of a thousand 
influences that stream from the people they meet, the newspapers 
they read, the words they hear. The church at its best is a power- 
ful source of suggestion drawing them toward the highest things. 
The words of the preacher, who has given his life to the study of 
the hiunan heart and its needs, bringing to his hearers well-worn 
ideas, perhaps, but put in new ways and applied to current prob- 
lems; the joining in prayer and song — the whole atmosphere 
of the church is a strong counterweight to the many downward- 
dragging influences of their daily environment. Whatever we may 
call it, there will always be a need of some organization to do 
for men what the Christian church, blunderingly and more or 
less blindly, but still often with great effectiveness, has done. 
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THE PROBLEM OF EDUCATING A DEMOCRACY 



WALTER R. SMITH 
University of Kansas 



DEMOCRACY AN UNATTAINABLE IDEAL 

The most common error in the consideration of democracy is 
that of thinking of it as an idea rather than as an ideal. Conse- 
quently it is tsdten for granted that it is attainable. A religions 
crusader, a political reformer, or a social zealot gets hold of a 
democratic idea and sets out to establish a democracy. If his 
program, for example, the freedom of the individual to worship as 
he chooses, the establishment of manhood suffrage, or the abolition 
of slavery, is carried out his mind becomes muddled because the 
millennium of democracy he sought does not appear. In reality 
what he was pursuing was only one of the whole constellation of 
democratic ideas out of which the democratic ideal is compoimded. 

To be more specific the ideal of democracy breaks up into a 
series of ideas concerning political, economic, social, and cultural 
conditions and activities. Few of us can rightly even profess to be 
democratic in all of these fields. The individual whose ideas of 
political machinery are most democratic may have very hazy 
notions of industrial democracy, or the crusader against social 
classes may have little conception of democracy as applied to 
cultural opportunities. The advocate of religious freedom and 
tolerance often objects to the growing tendency toward democratic 
management of domestic affairs, and the most enthusiastic voter 
for political equality not infrequently balks at the expense of pro- 
viding equal educational opportunities for the sons and daughters 
of all the people. Before any great progress toward establishing a 
democratic society can be made the varied prevalent ideas of 
democracy must be generally diffused and molded into social 
programs which will mutually reinforce each other. Even then 
the ideal can only be approached instead of being attained. Each 
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new level of accomplishment reached will merely clarify and 
broaden the vision of more inviting but not less difficult democ- 
ratizing programs still to be imdertaken. 

It would scarcely be denied that in each of the broad fields of 
human endeavor the political, the economic, the social, and the 
cultural democratic ideas and machinery are multiplying all about 
us. Nor is it necessary to remind a group of sociologists of the 
foundational natiure of education in all of these movements. No 
democratic state can succeed or long exist without an educated 
electorate. Economic democracy can only be , approached as a 
vocational education which will train every citizen to do some 
kind of effective work is made universal. Social stratification 
based upoti hereditary privileges and advantages can b^ speedily 
undermined only by the education of the masses. And culture as 
typified by taste for the fine arts can be universalized only through 
instruction and popular access to art treasures. Just what form 
of education will best promote democratization in each of these 
fields may be a matter for controversy; but that rapid progress 
depends upon the efficiency of public education is seldom ques- 
tioned. 

While there has been no lack of discussion of education for 
democracy few have realized the implications and complexities of 
the problem. So crude is our thought upon the subject that any 
sort of an educational program embodjdng the essentials of a 
democratic training would be deemed visionary and radical. 
Nevertheless it may be worth our while to isolate some of the 
fundamentals and face the issues suggested. To my mind there 
are five of these f imdamental elements entering into the problem 
which require elucidation. 

DEMOCRATIC SCHOOLS POSSIBLE ONLY IN A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 

The first of these is that a democratic school environment is a 
necessary part of a democratic education. Publicists are generally 
agreed that there can be no democratic society without democratic 
education; but few have emphasized the counter-proposition that 
there can be'no'democratic education without a democratic society 
outside the schools. It would be just as futile to talk of a demo- 
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cratic state with an autocratic government as to expect a democratic 
educational system in an oligarchical society. Indeed no institu- 
tion is more reciprocally bound up with the machinery and spirit 
of other institutions than is the school. This will be made evident 
from an analysis of the educative process. 

In the sociological sense education is the process of training the 
young and initiating them into the society of the mature. What- 
ever is used either incidentally or deliberately to give this training 
must be recognized as education. We therefore have the informal 
education of experi^ice and the formal education of the schools. 
Informal education is embodied in the folkways and mores, the 
accumulated customs and traditions and organized institutions 
which form the social heredity of the young. Every kind of 
environmental pressiure imposed upon the plastic youth through 
the channels of sympathetic radiation, imitation, and suggestion 
exercises a molding influence upon his nature and activities. Thus 
the child becomes a part of all he meets and tends to take upon 
himself the character of the social influences about him. Much of 
this informal education is imconsdous and hence is not control- 
lable by conscious organization. Since it is largely given by other 
institutions than the school it will be democratic only in proportion 
as those other institutions are themselves democratic. 

No scientific attempt to evaluate this informal education has 
been made, nor is it possible to measure it with the data at hand. 
We can, however, get at some of the bases for a common-sense 
judgment. Quantitatively the child is in school 5 hours a day for 
an average of 160. 3 days a year, and the average pupil does not go 
beyond the sixth or seventh grade. In our most favored localities 
school is in session only a little over half of the days in the year. 
Even during this half the social forces clustering about the home, 
the neighborhood playgroimds, and community enterprises are 
constantly at work. The movies, the library, the Sunday school, 
the swimming-hole, the gang, Boy Scouts and Campfire Girls, 
sledding, nutting, and picnic parties, bicycle and automobile trips, 
visits to the dty or country — a thousand and one impinging impres- 
sions compete with those of the school in fixing the habits and 
molding the character of the boy and girl. If these forces have 
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their influence during the 160.3 school days what shall we say of 
them during the other 205 days in the year? Moreover, if we 
insbt that school training will carry over into the vacation periods 
we must expect these outside influences to carry over into the 
school. 

A qualitative analysis of the youthful mind does little to imder- 
mine the conclusions from a quantitative analysis. Where does the 
boy get his language, his taste in reading, music, and art, his 
manners and dress, his ability to lead and follow, and his political, 
social, and moral ideals ? It should readily be admitted that life 
within the schools affects all of these qualities, but no one knows 
better than the teacher how hard it is to overcome the impressions 
of an unfavorable home or social environment. If the boy uses 
incorrect or vile language at home and on the street the chances 
are that the best school training will not eradicate it. If out of 
school he is blatant, impertinent, and overbearing, or reticent, 
bashful, and weak-willed, it is imfair to expect that he be made 
over inside the schools. If he is lazy, slovenly, and unambitious 
elsewhere he will probably not be materially different in his school 
work. Orderly habits and mpral ideals are matters of slow develop- 
ment to which the schools must contribute but for which other 
institutions must be held jointly accountable. When aristocratic 
ideas are promulgated in the home, reinforced on the playgroimd, 
accepted in the church, and acted upon in business and sodal 
relations, no democratic associations on the school groimds nor 
teachings from the classroom can avail to create a democratic 
citizenship. Even if the schools could be fully democratized they 
could not bring up a race of pure democrats. 

But there are special reasons why the schools cannot be appreci- 
ably more democratic than other parts of society. The first of 
these is that the school is a conserving as well as a creative insti- 
tution. Through it society plans to preserve and perpetuate the 
culture already attained. Consequently the public is wary of 
innovation and the teacher who uses too much freedom of thought 
or violates cultural traditions meets speedy condemnation. Open 
radicalism is not tolerated in the public's school. In the second 
place the processes of social selection have operated to bring into 
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the teaching ranks a conservative class of people. This is due to a 
number of factors, including high initial wages, social respecta- 
bility, and the traditional and bookish nature of the curriculum. 
In the third place the teachers are educated informally as well as 
formally, and naturally reflect the opinions, attitudes, and ideals 
of society. Finally, the content of school studies exemplified in 
textbooks, laboratory materials, and library references is, because 
of its sifted and selected nature and the large returns to publishers 
who meet the popular demand, certain to be conservative in its 
influence. All of these things retard the advance of democracy in 
the schools and tend to keep them in harmony with traditions. 

Summarizing, it should be evident that informal education plays 
a part no less vital in the training of the yoimg than formal educa- 
tion. For the vast majority of the people it would seem to be 
even more dominant than the schools in the emotional realms 
which lie b^ck of character formation. If the society which pro- 
vides this educative experience is not fully democratized it is use- 
less to expect a democratic citizenship. Moreover, since the 
conserving function of the schools keeps the mind of the teacher 
and pupils focused mainly upon the past it is inevitable that 
school organization and teaching content and methods will remain 
conservative in nature. A well-managed public-school system 
must and will reflect the educational ideals of the people and 
hence caimot be appreciably more democratic than the social 
environment which it reflects and must prepare the pupils to 
enter. 

UNIVERSAL EDUCATION MUST BE GUARANTEED 

The second fundamental in educating a democracy is to guar- 
antee that all shall be educated. This would seem to be axiomatic, 
yet prior to the last half-century few ever conceived the possibility 
of educating the masses. Democratic Athens never got beyond 
the ideal of educating those who were to be citizens, leaving in 
ignorance the 85 or 90 per cent who were not citizens. In the 
medieval and early modem period "the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water" were considered incapable of education. Even 
in our own day those who think of education only in terms of 
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linguistic, mathematical, and bookish learning despair of that large 
class of boys and girls who care not for the printed page and despise 
the virtues of the scholar. Indeed, until our schools gain a broader 
outlook and more specific aims and fill their curricida with a more 
vital content than they have at present, we may as well frankly 
face the fact that a large share of our young people are not going 
to be deeply affected by their offerings. 

While we have a right to be proud of our public schools as the 
most characteristic product of American democracy we were rudely 
shocked in the assembling of our national army to find that nearly 
lo per cent were illiterate. We ought to be more shocked that our 
standard of measurement is so crude an instnunent as the literacy 
test. The average normal six-year-old child is supposed to accom- 
plish that much in six months. No democracy can thrive on mere 
literacy, and even by that test we are found wanting! That we 
are rapidly removing illiteracy and hope to conquer it within a 
generation is to our credit; but the ability to read and write is the 
mere preliminary to an intelligent citizenship. That we may not 
be oversanguine it may be well to remember that in 1916 only 
75 .81 per cent of our school population was enrolled in oiu: public 
schools and that in Louisiana only 55 .91 per cent was enrolled. 

Probably the most outstanding lesson of the world-war is that 
the shibboleth of individual liberty which so long held us in its 
thrall is no longer sufficient. It has been weighed in the balances 
of public opinion and foimd wanting in both peace and war. 
Ever3n!7here in oiu: increasingly complex and interdependent society 
the ideal of socialization is taking its place. With reference to 
education we are realizing that intelligence alone can be trusted 
to maintain and improve our social heritage and hence the question 
of education can no longer be regarded as an individual matter 
but must be accepted as a social responsibility. The nation should 
see to it that every child has not merely the opportunity to get 
whatever educational training he is able to assimilate but that he 
be compelled to take it. Compulsory school laws must be made 
universal and more effective than they have been in the past. 
No state can safely be permitted on the basis of state control to 
stand in the way of progress and national safety by allowing its 
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children to grow up in ignorance. When we found the doctrine of 
state rights in the way of freeing the slaves we modified that 
doctrine. It now stands in the pathway of educational advance, 
not more in the South than in the North and West. Our next 
forward step should be to modify it in the field of education by 
centralizing its control in the federal government so that we can 
mobilize our educational forces and make an efficient education a 
imiversal democratic American birthright. 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNmES MUST BE EQUALIZED 

The third fundamental in educating a democracy is to see that 
comparatively equal educational opportunities are provided for 
all. This again would seem to be axiomatic, yet any sort of 
program by which it could be accomplished would require a revo- 
lution in both public sentiment and school expenditure. This 
will be evident from an examination of the present status and 
needs of our public schools and higher education. 

With reference to the public schools, equality of opportunity 
requires, in the first place, that there be equality in the length of 
the school term. At present the school year varies from four to 
ten months. The state averages range from 1 23 days in Mississippi 
to 194 . 3 days in Rhode Island. In Kansas rural and dty inequality 
is fixed by a state law which requires that rural children spend nine 
years doing what dty children do in dght years. Manifestly the 
child in the remote districts who has access to only four or six months 
of school during the year has not the same opportunity as the child 
who is offered nine or ten months of continuous instruction. Before 
educational democracy can be seriously approached this most 
obvious discrimination must be remedied. 

In the second place, the type of teacher and the amoimt of 
equipment vary as widely as the length of the school year. In 
Texas nearly 80 per cent of the teachers are mere elementary- 
school graduates, while in many other states all must be high-school 
graduates or even normal-school or college graduates. The aver- 
age monthly salaries of teachers in 1916 ranged from $37.99 in 
Mississippi to $1 13 . 46 in California. In regard to equipment some 
schools are abundantly supplied with libraries and laboratories 
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while others have none. Some children must go to school in 
shacks while others are housed in educational palaces. The annual 
expense per child in 1916 varied from $9.30 in Mississippi to 
$86.36 in Montana, the per capita cost to the population being 
$1.48 in Mississippi and $14.14 in Montana. Allowing for the 
widest actual variation in the cost of running schools it is scarcely 
possible that democracy of opportunity lurks in permitting one state 
to ^>end less than one-ninth as much on the education of each of 
its future citizens as another state spends. 

In the third place, inconvenience of access to schools or poverty 
and misfortune must not be allowed to stand in the way of reason- 
able educational opportunities. This requires proper location of 
school buildings and in sparsely settled districts free transportation 
of pupils. The handicap of poverty is being tentatively recog- 
nized by the provision of free textbooks, free health clinics, free 
lunches in certain places, mothers' pensions, and in many instances 
free clothing when shown to be necessary. To what extent parental 
responsibility should be weakened by this benevolent paternalism 
may be open to debate, but that democracy of opportimity demands 
its extension beyond anything yet undertaken in our most progres- 
sive cities is unquestioned. Futhermore, facilities for educating 
defectives such as the blind, the deaf, and the mental weaklings must 
be fiurther developed and paid for by the public rather than by 
individuals. 

The final consideration with reference to the public schools is 
the total amoimt of training to be made available to all. If the 
eight grades of the elementary school is to be the minimum standard 
considered necessary as a basis of intelligent citize^hip, then 
every child should have access to eight full years instruction of not 
less than nine months each. If high-school graduation is to be 
expected as a reasonable minimmn, and the rapid growth of our 
high schools would indicate that the public is gradually approach- 
ing such a standard, then full-time high schools must be made 
accessible to every normal youth. In 1916, however, fourteen 
times as many pupils were enrolled in the elementary schools as 
were enrolled in the high schools. To provide as fully for high- 
school attendance as we now provide for the grades it would be 
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necessary to multiply by seven the high-school facilities now 
existing. Such an educational program may seem heroic, but to 
expect an intelligent management of democracy on less training 
than that offered in our high schools is immitigated folly. 

With reference to higher education we are even farther from 
democracy. Lester F. Ward convincingly argued that talent and 
genius inhere almost equally in all classes of society. Certainly in 
our day no one would claim that economic status or social rank is 
a test either of social worth or cultural ability. A democracy 
interested in its own advancement can no more afford to waste its 
genius than it can afford to waste its material resources. Hence 
it is necessary to see that the poor boy with ambition and ability 
have the same access as the sdon of wealth to our advanced insti- 
tutions of learning. The way must be paved for all alike to the 
higher realms of culture, scholarship, and research. 

While a complete recognition of the necessity of such a program 
seems remote, the means for its practical attainment are still 
farther in the future. Underl3dng our agricultiural and mechanical 
colleges, state normal schools, and state and municipal imiversities, 
however, is some such ideal. That the paying public does not 
fully accept the ideal is indicated by the fact that in self-defense 
most of them are compelled to charge tuition. If learning is 
really to be democratized there is no more reason for charging 
tuition in the higher institutions of the state than in the elementary 
grades and the high schools. Church colleges and endowed imi- 
versities liberally supplement state institutions but charge even 
higher tuitions and both together form merely a beginning. The 
habit of providing niunerous free scholarships and fellowships is 
growing but they will permanently be insufficient in niunber and 
discriminating in character. A virile educational democracy can- 
not be builded upon philanthropic donations however carefully 
the largess may be shielded from any taint of condescension or 
patronage. 

The situation with reference to vocational and technical schools 
is not materially different from that of collegiate institutions. It 
would be manifestly imfair to provide free medical, law, and engi- 
neering schools xmtil those professions are fully socialized without 
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at the same time providing free training for other vocations. 
The time is at hand, however, when the public will realize that its 
chief protection from inefficient work of all sorts lies in more 
effective occupational education. When we learn how to give as 
good educational training for manual labor as we now give for 
professional service and then demand that it be taken before jobs 
are offered we shall have made our first serious approach to the 
solution of the labor problem. We have spent millions of dollars 
and much thought on the education of a select few for the profes- 
sions and only thousands of' dollars and little thought on the 
education of the many tradesmen who are now stirring up trouble. 
Labor imrest is merely a symptom of the manual workers' struggle 
upward, and the amount of radical s^ggression we may expect in 
the futiure will be in proportion to the wisdom with which we 
meet his demands for more equal recognition of the value of his 
services in pay, improved working conditions, and opportunities 
for economic, social, and cultural advancement. The gulf between 
master and slave, overlord and serf, capitalist and laborer, has 
been continually narrowing, and the end is not yet In short, 
economic efficiency requires trained workers and democracy 
demands that these workers, whether at white-collar or blue- 
denim jobs, have comparatively equal opportunities for specialized 
occupational education. 

EDUCATIONAL CONTENT MUST BE VARIED TO MEET 
INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 

The fourth fundamental in the education of a democracy is 
that the type of education offered should be adapted to the nature 
and abilities of the individuals to be educated. During the past 
few generations the clientfele of our schools has undergone a remark- 
able transformation. Formerly the schools existed for the aris- 
tocracy and they alone were to be considered in the making of our 
curricula. They desired a specialized education fitting them for 
leisure-class pursuits, and classroom instruction was adapted to 
that end. As education moved down the social ladder admitting 
the well-to-do business classes to its benefits, variations in the fixed 
classical program had to be made to meet their needs. In recent 
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years, however, the masses, the so-called common people, have 
gamed access to oxir schools, and now their childroi constitute a 
vast majority of the pupils. As each new sodal class has come 
into the sduxds it lias been confronted with a traditional curriculum 
prepared especially for the social ranks above; hence the curriculum 
is always behind the needs of the time. We are continually admit- 
tmg new classes into our schools or into higher grades of instruction 
whose home environment and social heritage make them, to a large 
degree, contemptuous of the type of culture we try to force them to 
accept. They have voracious appetites for a crude intellectual 
pabulum which we try to satisfy with refined tidbits of culture, 
carefully selected and often denatured, and they will have none of 
it Before we can really educate this proletariat, we must find an 
abundance of the sort of intdlectuid nutriment they can assimilate. 

To get at the problem involved in devising a school program 
adapted to all classes of our society it may be well to divide the 
curriculimi into three grades or levels of advancement. First 
come the tools of learning, such as reading, writing, and numbers. 
A ready command oi these tools must be given as a basis for other 
educational advances, and it can be given to all but a very small 
percentage of the most defective. Second comes a reasonable 
degree of knowledge and training in the sciences, arts, and social 
traditions of the race. This is embodied in such studies as 
geography, arithmetic, history and civics, hygiene and physical 
training, literature, music, etc. If properly handled these funda- 
mentals of our social heritage may be given in differing amounts to 
all who are able to acquire the tool subjects entmierated above. 
The third level oi education lies above and beyond and consists of 
whatever cultural and vocational training can be organized into 
educational forms. It is the realm of education formerly reserved 
for the select few who were ambitious, economically able, or 
socially favored. 

Concerning the first and second levels of education a consensus 
of (pinion is already established. It is that every pro^)ective 
citizen should not only have access to them but should be com- 
pelled, in so far as his ability will permit, to achieve them. It is 
with respect to the third level that opinions differ and the demands 
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of democracy must be presented. Several questions immediately 
arise which need to be answered. 

The first of these questions is in regard to the amoimt of educa- 
tion the masses of our young people are capable of taking with 
profit. Is it possible that some of our children ought to quit 
school at foiurteen years of age and others continue to twenty-four 
or twenty-five? Is it probable that many of our young people 
who now drop out of school at fourteen, sixteen, or eighteen have 
gained all the schooling they can profit by? To get a scientific 
answer it is necessary to revert to fundamental principles. John 
Fiske has shown that the purpose of "infancy" is to provide a 
plastic period for educative purposes and that the length of infancy 
is determined by the degree of mental plasticity of the individual 
or species concerned. In order to fulfil the first demand of progress 
the whole of this period of infancy should be utilized in the best 
sort of training we know how to give. If this is embodied in our 
school systems then all of the children of a democracy ought to be 
kept in school until intellectual maturity is reached. It . will 
readily bp admitted that different races and different individuals 
within the same race mature at different ages. Hence democracy 
can never demand that all individuals attend school the same niun- 
ber of years. Yet few would argue that a real democracy would 
tolerate the wide variance that now exists in the length of educa- 
tional training given to our favored youth as against the masses, 
who average only six or seven years of schooling. Probably neither 
biologically nor psychologically does the age of mental maturity 
in the United States vary more than five years, and for the great 
masses not more than three. Before we can grow up to the full 
stature of educational democracy we must determine the psycho- 
logical period of infancy during which education can be given to 
every boy and girl with assurance of adequate returns, and then 
so organize our schools that each will be accommodated during 
that time with the sort of education he can profit by. 

The second question that arises is with reference to the kind of 
education that will meet the needs of the various classes of pupils. 
If this full period of youth is to' be utilized both psychological and 
enviroimiental differences must be recognized in th^ content of 
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educative materials. This is just as true of the cultiural content as 
of the vocational content. In our day culture is as widely diflfer- 
entiated as vocation, and no one pupil is capable of absorbing it 
all any more than he is capable of becoming an expert in each of 
the multitudinous vocations at hand. Hence cultural education 
demands as wide a variety of curricula as vocational education. 
Moreover, in spite of a general prejudice to the contrary, as large 
a proportion of our children are capable of profiting by cultural 
training during the whole period of youth as they are of profiting 
by vocational instruction. It was Germany's sad mistake of over- 
looking this fact by dividing her schools into the Folkschule and 
the Gymnasium-UniversiUU systems, thus training one group of 
her people through long years to domineer and the other to be 
domineered over, that led to her fiasco in the late impleasantness. 
Nor are we without danger of following in her footsteps through 
class discrimination in the administration of the Smith-Hughes 
fund and other vocational foundations. Democracy demands that 
leadership and foUowership be determined on the basis of geheral 
ability rather than social status, by natural selection in open com- 
petition rather than artificial selection in closed social classes. If 
we are to accept democracy as a guide we cannot establish a system 
of education putting one child into a purely vocational school at 
the age of twelve and another at the age of twenty, merely because 
one expects to practice medicine or law and the other to cut hair 
or dig coal. It is not contended that equal amounts of cultural 
training can be assimilated by these representative types or that 
equal amounts of vocational training are necessary; but it is cer- 
tainly true that the ntmiber of years during which the barber and 
miner on the one hand and the physician and lawyer on the other 
can profit by cultural education and vocational training does not 
vary as much as the differences in schooling they now get. The 
real situation is that we have learned how to give the professional 
classes practically all of the culture and vocational training they 
are able to take and are just beginning to see the problem connected 
with the education of the manual worker. 

It is far easier to point out this problem of the higher education 
of the masses than it is to suggest methods by which it may be 
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accomplished. The first step in its solution, however, is to frankly 
recognize its existence and definitely face the issues involved. The 
curriculum of the first two levels of education previoudy outlined 
may be fairly imiform for all; but if we are to require dl to undergo 
a long training process the third level must have wide diflferenti- 
ations of two kinds. The first type of differentiation is in the 
general natiu:e of the courses of study offered in the jtmior and 
senior high schools and beyond. These courses must be varied 
enough to meet the needs of each psychological ciilture type and 
each large occupational group. This requires not less than four dif- 
ferentiated courses and our larger high schools ought to have 
seven or eight. They are g^ierally listed under such names as 
the scientific, literary, agricultural, industrial, commercial, and 
domestic courses, but it makes little difference whether they are 
primarily vocational with abundant cultural content or primarily 
cultural with abundant vocational content. Both elements must 
be infused to hold the interest and effort of the varied classes of 
which our high-sdiool client^e is comp>osed. Neither in theory 
nor practice does a democracy have the power lOr right to compel 
stud^its to go through a sdK)ol course when it cannot be made 
evident dther to parents or children that the work offered is worth 
its cost in time and ^ott. Hence a carefully diosen variety of 
courses is necessary in the curriculum. 

The other type of differentiation is in the materials of the differ- 
ent studies. Students with different native endowments or coming 
from different social environm^its will be stimulated to growth by 
different assignments, illustrations, and problems. For example, 
in literatiure one p\q>il by virtue of literary instincts and a culti- 
vated environment will be able to enjoy and profit by Burke's 
Conciliation y Milton's Comus^ and George Eliot's Silas Marner, while 
another would find them not only mentally nauseating but cul- 
turally profitless. At the same time this latter class mi^t revel 
in Stevenson, Mark Twain, and Kipling. One might gain much 
from mechanical drawing and very little from painting. In history 
one might gain inspiration and culture from the romance of the 
Middle Ages and very little from the detailed study of commercial 
progress, and vice versa. The difficulty with the content of most 
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of our studies is that it is selected by scholars for the scholastically 
minded and is therefore narrow and pedantic. Only the few are 
scholars by preference and they have no monopoly on culture, 
mental ability, or social worth. The trader, the mechanic, the 
busmess administrator, the farmer, and the housekeeper have as 
good a right to insist that the cultural matoials associated with 
their lives be, incorporated into school studies as the writer, the 
preacher, or the lawyer. Until this is done the boy or girl looking 
forward to one of those callings is not going to receive equal returns 
from the effort put forth, and few of them are going to remain in 
schooL 

DEMOCRATIC METHODS OF DISCIPLINE AND INSTRUCTION 
MUST BE USED 

The fifth fundamental in educating a democracy is that demo- 
cratic methods of discipline and instruction be utilized. It would 
be folly to expect democratic results in a classroom with an auto- 
cratic teacher and suppliant pupils. Time forbids discussion of this 
point farther than to set forth the general principles. It is a psy- 
chological fact that one's attitude toward knowledge is determined 
as largely by the methods throu^ which it is acquired as it is by 
the content of the knowledge itself. Every idea we possess, whether 
good or bad, is deeply colored by the medium through which it was 
gained. Mere information does not develop character. Proper 
methods will frequently make a subject attractive when improper 
methods would render it odious. No amount of knowledge con- 
cerning democratic principles or activities will ever make one 
democratic; it is the feeling back of the knowledge which leads to 
democratic reactions. To produce democratic character through 
school work, therefore, it is necessary to see that a democratic 
atmosphere pervades every phase of school work. This requires 
that the plane of the teacher and that of the pupils be brought 
closer together. By virtue of his maturity and greater knowledge 
the teacher is the pupil's superior; hence he becomes the intellec- 
tual leader and the pupil the follower. We have developed much 
of the necessary schoolroom comradery in the primary and elemen- 
tary grades but we are far from it in the high school and imiversity. 
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Tlie classroom lecture seldom gets far beneath the mental epider- 
mis of the callous Jtudent and hence must be superseded every- 
where by genuine labcwratory work. Before we can get adequate 
democratizing results from public education we must organize 
school control and instruction on a democratic group basis where 
the inspiration and social pressure of student upon student will 
parallel and supplement the work of the teacher. 

By way of simimary and conclusion we may say that the 
problem of educating a democracy centers aroxmd the five proposi- 
tions of creating a democratic environment for the schools, guar- 
anteeing that all shall receive a reasonable degree of education, 
providing comparatively equal educational opportunities for every 
boy and girl, readjusting and broadening our curricula so that 
every youth shall be able to get the sort of cultural and vocational 
training that will keep him growing during the whole period of 
psychological infancy, and imparting this material by democratic 
methods. This means that we must continually raise our standards 
and fill in and level up our system of public education to the highest 
peaks now visible. That we shall attain a pure educational 
democracy is not to be expected; but that we shall continually 
approach nearer to it is written in our past and is plainly evident in 
our present educational struggles. 



DISCUSSION 

SUSAK M. KiNGSBTTRY, BrYN MaWR COLLEGE 

The contemplation of the education of all society is much like the passage 
on a scenic railway; no matter where one breaks in, one travels in the same 
direction, up and down, and surprises one's self by returning to the same spot. 
It little matters whether democratization of the public precedes or succeeds 
democratization of the school. The important thing is to make a beginning. 
If society were static, either approach would be sufficient and effective, but 
society is not static and it should not be static. 

It shoidd certainly be our aim to modify the school as to curriculum and 
method, and to extend it in period. In time this would result in the estab- 
lishment of democratic ideas. However, I was veiy much surprised lately to 
discover how fast the present twentieth-century scenic railway travels, and I 
fear the progress of the school ouriculum has not, and will not, keep up with 
the twentieth-century child, and so I believe we shoidd give more consideration 
to the education of the public. 
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The difficulty in the past has been to catch the public. No doubt we should 
use the older methods of education in dealing with the adidt — lectures, libra- 
ries, magazines, the church — they shoidd not be permitted to deteriorate, and 
this prevention of deterioration is one of our new problems. But we must 
ai^y the newer methods of education. So far we have been content with 
entertaining clubs, but the movie, the dance, the men's club, the women's 
club, the mothers' club, the aggregation at the fire house, the assembly at 
the grange hall, must be recognized as educational centers, and somehow or 
other each group must be stimulated to seek a teacher, a new teacher of a new 
order, a teacher who imderstands that teaching is leadership, but at the same 
time that no leadership can succeed without a scientific knowledge of the 
group to be led — a psychological anaylsis of the group in order to see what 
the group wants and needs for educational advancement, a psychological 
analysis of the individual to see what the individual wants and needs for educa- 
tional advancement; indeed, a much deeper scientific knowledge, much more 
scientific preparation, than we have as yet contemplated in the education of 
the child. 

War methods of education will go much faster and much farther at the 
present moment than attempting to batter down and build up the school 
curriculum. The question of the moment b, therefore, not to content ourselves 
with programing the school, but immediately begin to program the public. 
But the public will not be programmed^ it will program itself, and there comes 
the test of leadership. Professor Smith's point is well taken, that without the 
education of the public, the education of the school is inefiEective, but I think 
that he falls short in not recognizing that the point of attack at the present 
moment shoidd be upon the public. At twentieth-century speed we cannot 
wait for the reorganization of the school system. It will take a veiy short 
time to reorganize the school system when the electorate in any commimity 
has had restored to it one-tenth of its vision in matters of democratic education. 
It may take a decade to educate the teacher; it will take two decades to edu- 
cate the school board, but I venture to prophesy that both the teacher and the 
school board may be jolted into new educational ideals by one good year's 
work with and of the electorate. 

I cannot agree with Professor Smith's suggestions that mental maturity 
precludes further education; if education should begin with the cradle it 
shoidd certainly not end until the grave. Neither can I agree witJ^ his strictures 
concerning the Smith-Hughes Act. If vocational guidance be combined with 
educational programs and the program fitted to the child instead of the child 
to the program, remembering that the present stature of the child is deter- 
mined by the food he has had as much as by his ancestry, we need have no 
fear of developing class limitations or class consciousness. 

Any principles for educating a democracy must anticq>ate that we have a 
democracy and that we 'are aiming toward a greater democracy and preclude 
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educational as well as economic or political slaveiy. Any scheme for educa- 
tion of a democracy definitely sets out to <^r (^>portunity and to develop 
equal attainment in so far as adjustment of eccMiomic, social, biological, and 
psychological factors can so accomplish. 



James Q. Dealey, Brown University 

Prctf essor Smith rightly emphasizes the thought that democracy is an ideal 
toward which we i^i^proach but which we never attain. Democracy in these 
days is far from perfect and is primitive in type, since human society is very 
immature and in fact is still in its infancy. While therefore we may talk 
conventionally of democratic environment, democratic opportimity, a demo- 
cratic curriculum, a democratic corps of teachers, and democratic methods, 
we must not expect to attain with any completeness such ideab for centuries to 
come, if ever. 

Perhaps the customary stress on these fundamentals for education in a 
democracy is still influenced by the eighteenth-century theories of equality 
and environment, and the Helvetian teaching that education is the great 
panacea destined to revolutionize society and to usher in the age of perfection. 
Our common-school educational system largely grew up under the influence 
of such theories, so that our educators, stressing human equality and the 
transforming power of education, have inclined to assume too easily the 
wisdom of siq>plying the same sort of education for all kinds of human 
beings, irrespective of race, sex, or natural capacity. 

We must not forget, however, that the nineteenth century gave us a 
quite different teaching— the teachings of Darwin, Weismann, and De Vries, 
of Karl Marx, Spencer, Nietzsche, and Gumplowicz, all emphasizing differences, 
strugg^, and heredity as factors not to be neglected. Professor Ross asserts 
that we must aim to maximize co-operation and minimize conflict, but surely, 
while we may seek to develop co-operation, we must not shut our eyes to the 
fact that there are real differences among persons, differences in heredity, race, 
and class, and that conflicting standards are more than prominent in society 
and must be taken into consideration in schemes of education. 

Why not frankly admit that for some time to come the democracy of 
equality must be looked upon as an ideal, a shibboleth, a religion, a dream 
worth dying for, but one far from realization in these days and hence necessarily 
imperfect ? Such a democracy exists only in Utopia, and Utopians represent 
it as attained by the elimination of weaklings and the systematic multiplication 
of talent. Such a condition must come about through telesis, for nature 
midtiplies weaklings and su];^es few geniuses. When we can guide nature 
so that geniuses become as numerous as are feeble-minded today, and, by 
contrast, feeble-minded as few as geniuses are now, then we may anticipate 
the incoming of a real democracy and can train democratically in the educa- 
tional system of that time. 
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In this centuiy we are banning to make scientific distinctions between 
the grades of our population. Eugenic studies, psychological tests, and 
social valuations of human character now in process of development, all point 
to the time when we shaU demonstrate the teaching of Plato in his myth of 
the metals, and by careful tests bring to light those individuals of high grade 
and rare character who should be rightly trained, made social in their aspira- 
tions, and given leadership in the direction of human affairs. True democracy 
is attained, not by stressing as equally important the education of the wise 
and the foolish, but by developing through right education the Samuri class 
of H. G. Wells, who lead becaiise they serve the interests of all. 
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DAVID SNEDDEN 
Teachers College, Columbia University 



All adults, practically, must work to support themselves and 
those dependents for whom they are responsible. Hence all adults 
during all historic times have had vocations — shunting, fishing, fitt- 
ing, mining, teaching, leading, farming, writing. Since man has 
only very meagerly developed instincts for systematized productive 
work, it follows that all competent adult workers have somehow 
or other been "educated" for the pursuit of their vocations. 

Observation of men and women workers easily shows us the 
prevalence in society, now as well as in the past, of three distinct 
varieties of education specifically directed toward producing 
vocational proficiency. A small proportion — and these usually 
of the higher ranks — of the workers among us were in large part 
instructed and trained for their work in vocational schools, that is, 
agencies whose primary purpose was to give that vocational educa- 
tion. Perhaps 5 per cent of the 60,000,000 adult workers in the 
United States today — farmers, miners, factory operatives, clerks, 
housewives, professional men, and the rest — ^were trained in schools 
of medicine, law, pharmacy, engineering, stenography, nursing, 
elementary-school teaching, military leadership, and the like. 

Another small niunber, perhaps 6 per cent of the total, were 
trained imder the conditions of systematized and responsible 
apprenticeship. Here belong large proportions of plumbers, 
printers, stone-cutters, and locomotive engineers; and variable 
proportions of carpenters, machinists, silversmiths, hat-makers, 
and jewelers. 

But nearly 90 per cent of all the adult workers of America 
today have been the beneficiaries — and the victims — only of what 
may quite accurately be called "pick-up'' vocational education. 
Nearly all of oiu: factory operatives, miners, farmers, housewives, 
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business men, high-school teachers, sailors, and transport workers 
began their vocational life somewhere between the ages of twelve 
and twenty as helpers, job workers, and navvies. They blundered 
along the trial and error roads of experience, sometimes stung by 
the sarcasm of foreman, sometimes helped by the kindly suggestion 
and "showing'' of fellow-worker. 

It is in the social situation here outlined that we must get accu- 
rate bearings if we are intelligently to discuss vocational education. 
It is abundantly capable of demonstration that "pick-up" voca- 
tional education is frightfully wasteful of the time, vitality, moral 
energy, and potential powers of the individual. As a means to 
general social efficiency it is comparable only with the possibilities 
of "pick-up" military education in modem war. 

Some would seek to restore and to extend apprenticeship voca- 
tional education; but, for our day and generation, it would be as well 
to talk of fighting wars with bows and spears. Apprenticeship, 
buttressed by niunberless laws and ancient customs was, indeed, 
once a very general means of inducting young workers into the 
vocational "mysteries" and skills possessed by elder workers. 
But it has been the method chiefly of handicraft industries, and 
conspicuously of those which, patterning after production in the 
family unit, organized naturally on the basis of "man and helper," 
or fully skilled and partly skilled, working in pairs, or at most in 
trios and quartets. Apprenticeship works imperfectly, however, 
as between father and son, or mother and daughter; it requires 
more formal relationship. But it fades and dies under factory con- 
ditions. It is starved by specialization of production. It degener- 
ates even in the"* handicraft industries when mobility of labor 
becomes prevalent and the binding force of indenture is impaired. 
In rare instances it re-emerges in modem production, as in the case 
of engine firing and driving, where the necessary pairing of workers, 
to whom are assigned very different responsibilities, gives naturally 
to the inferior the desire and possibilities of eventual promotion, 
and to the friendly superior the pleasure of teaching and advancing 
his assistant. But apprenticeship as a general means of vocational 
education holds little promise to the student of modem economic 
conditions. 
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It is necessary that we clearly recognize in the contemporary 
movement for vocational education a half-blind and half-articulate 
social effort to substitute systematic vocational education for 
primitive and inferior types — that is, to replace by the direct and 
purposive process of the vocational school the chaotic and hazardous 
processes of "pick-up'' methods, and to find substitutes for 
apprenticeship where that is manifestly archaic and imservice- 
able. The contemporary movement reflects fundapientally a 
variety of aspirations, not for vocational education in the broadest 
sense, but for more efficient and less wasteful, more purposefid and 
less hit-and-miss, kinds than have heretofore porevailed. These 
aspirations are readily recognized by the social economist as being 
one of the necessary products of the enlarged and htmianized social 
ideals and insights which have so markedly characterized the social 
evolution of the first years of the twentieth century. 

But the full significance of contemporary social demands and 
experiments, the goal of which is a gena*al system of public-school 
vocational education, has been seriously misimderstood by many 
citizens and educators and not a few well-known writers and pub- 
licists. Certain large questions seem constantly to recur in the 
writings and addresses of men whp, it would seem, should long ere 
this have become better informed. Their attitudes of doubt and 
opposition can be expressed in a few fimdamental questions. Is 
school vocational education something markedly distinctive from 
other kinds of school education ? Is vocational education in schools 
generally practicable? Is it "democratic"? Does it contribute 
to undemocratic industrialism ? Should it be supported at public 
expense? 

THE DISTINCTIVENESS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Excessive reliance on the illusory supports of a now discarded 
faculty psychology and upon the easy generalizations of certain 
kinds of educational philosophy has been responsible, during the 
last half-century, for a variety of persistent refusals on the part of 
many educators and others adequately to conceive education in its 
analytic, and therefore practical, aspects. The result has been a 
very considerable mysticism in educational thinking and a deplor- 
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able vagueness in much of current discussion. Terminologies have 
been imcertain and equivocal. Beautiful, even if futile, aspirations 
have mingled with what has at times seemed deliberate obscurant- 
ism. Numberless pages and hours have been devoted to half- 
metaphysical- speculation and dogmatizing about the aim of 
education. The struggle for imitary conceptions has obscured 
the essentially composite character of the ends or objectives which 
educational procedure must necessarily set befcnre itself. Educa- 
tional writers have too frequently seemed to be in quest of a panacea 
or philosopher's stone — some simple aim with its attendant method 
which would serve all the educational needs of an endlessly varied 
and complex society. 

Now, of course, simple, all-inclusive formulas have little practical 
place in education, any more than they have in medicine, engineer- 
^Sy OT government. The actual guiding aims of educational pro- 
cedure must be no less varied than the varieties of goods — ^under 
such inclusive categories as security, health, wealth, knowledge, 
beauty, sociability, perpetuation of species, and communion with 
God, which stimulate and control men's efforts in this world. It 
is true that from time to time we need to agree upon working 
hypotheses as to what is desired as to the total make-up of the 
finished product of multifarious educational procedures. We 
need these hypotheses as a means of determining the relative 
weights to be assigned to various types of educational objective. 
But it seems to the present yrriter largely futile effort to try to derive 
these hypK>theses of ultimate aim or composite objective from 
a priori sources. They will have to be derived inductively, at 
least until such time as sociology can give us working evaluations 
of various c^timum qualities and types of desirable social member- 
ship. 

For example, if we study the assemblage of qualities exhibited 
•by some adult of perhaps forty years of age whom several of us 
approve as a "good all-round" man, we shall find him to embody 
many classes and specific varieties of qualities that can readily be 
grouped as literacy, health, vocational proficiency, sociability, 
moral character, military prowess, intellectual culture, aesthetic 
appreciation, and the like. Each and any one of these may be 
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made the determining objective of a specific variety of education for 
the youth of today. There is no educational "simple" or panacea 
which will produce them all. Naturally, group or social or public 
eflFort is, at any given time, devoted chiefly to insuring the high 
development of those qualities then deemed chiefly valuable to 
the group — at one time those found in the strong warrior, at another 
those of the priest, and still another those of the well-disposed and 
well-informed citizen. In fact, it can be accepted as a general 
social principle that the collective action of public support and 
control is directed, at any given time, primarily toward producing 
those qualities and, more commonly, special degrees of excellence 
of qualities, which society is believed greatly to need, and toward 
producing which nature, together with private or individual 
agendeS; is manifestly unequal. Any given degree of education 
effected through the specialized agency to which the generic 
term "school" can be applied is manifestly more expensive than the 
"natural development" forced or induced by the environment, or 
the "by-education" of home, shop, or playground; but these latter 
agencies are often not equal to the task of producing the degrees 
and distributions of the qualities desired by society. Hence, in the 
last analysis, the institution known as " school " — ^whether for letters 
or war, for vocation or spiritual nurture, for physical training or 
citizenship — ^is charged with the responsibility of achieving certain 
ends valuable primarily to the individual or to society which other 
less expensive agencies cannot meet. 

Now the objectives of vocational education are not less, but 
rather more, distinctive than those of any other particular area of 
cultural, civic, moral, or physical life. The distinctive procedures 
which, applied to two men otherwise equal as respects native endow- 
ment, health, culture, and moral character, give us in the one 
case the competent dentist and in the other the equally competent 
bookkeeper, bear resemblance neither to each other nor to the 
procedures by which ability to read, knowledge of the laws of health, 
or interests in good literature have been produced. 

Certain well-known writers oppose provision of schools for voca- 
tional education because of the resulting "dualism "of educational 
purposes. They -seem to fail to realize that even non- vocational 
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school education is already a ^^pluralism" of purposes, and not 
infrequently a highly involved pluralism at that. Training in 
singing and instruction in Latin have certainly little in common 
as to either aim or method. The Japanese youth spends part of 
his time learning swordsmanship and part mastering the classics; 
is this not "dualistic" education, if we take note of practical 
results ? Handwriting and the multiplication table, as taught to 
children, fimction in various basic ways: but what are the actual 
functions of music, folk-dandng, and drawing? What is the 
evidence outside of mystic belief that their results are useful to 
society ? 

But when we view the results of all kinds of education syn- 
thetically in the "composite efficiency" of the man we approve, we 
easily discern the important place of the vocational powers. Like 
the foundation walls of a building, they may not be pretty to look 
at; but on their strength and durability the possibilities of the 
superstructure of culture, moral character, and health largely 
depend. These foimdation walls cannot well be built of the same 
materials or by the same methods as can roofs, floors, and the 
decorations of porch and parlor. The objectives of vocational 
education cannot be realized by the same procedures, or by pro- 
cedures at all similai:, to those which give us love of good literature, 
reading knowledge of French, or enthusiastic appreciation of nature. 

THE PRACTICABILITY OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
THROUGH SCHOOLS 

If it could be shown that vocational education through schools 
is impracticable for a larg6 proportion of vocations, then, certainly, 
time would be largely wasted in discussing its inclusion in schemes 
of education for democracies. But of course that is not the case. 
It is not possible to point to a single vocation of the more than two 
thousand now followed by American men and women for which 
direct and positive vocational education is not theoretically prac- 
ticable, given the necessary working means and conditions. Unfor- 
tunately many educators can only think of "schools" in terms of 
classrooms, textbooks, and other academic paraphernalia. Not- 
withstanding the niunerous examples of very effective schools from 
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the days of Darius and Pericles onward, in which were no black- 
boards or books, classes or recitations, these educators (to which 
must be added many laymen) persist in thinking and speaking of 
"the school" and especially of "the public school" as of substanti- 
ally one type and method and hence, by inference, one purpose. 

The difficulties due here to limitations of imagination can, 
however, be speedily overcome when once social eccmomists and 
educators resolutely address themsdves to study of q>eci£ic objec- 
tives. Would it be practicable to have a school designed primarily 
to train men of suitable age to be sailors and deep-sea fishermen ? 
Where should such a "school" be located? What would be its 
primary equipment? its chief procedures? By similarly facing 
the practical problems of providing schools designed to produce, 
respectively, onnpetent barbers, shoe-factory operatives, coal 
miners, traveling salesmen for automobiles, cotton growers, and the 
like, it is easy to pass beyond the barriers set by academic tradition 
and inertia. 

IS VOCATIONAL EDUCATION DEMOCRATIC? 

In America, no less than in France and some of the smaller 
countries, we write and talk endlessly about democracy and about 
education toward or for democracy. But of clear-cut sodological 
anal)rsis and definition of the a^xrations, ideals, and provisional 
programs embraced imder those terms we have all too few. Dis- 
cussion of education for democracy or of democracy in education 
remains vague, indeterminate, and unproductive ii not based upon 
some clearly indicated assumptions as to first prindples and 
terminology. 

It is evident that for practical purposes we must consider democ- 
racy imder several spedeSi The working aspirations, ideals, and 
proposals of poUUcal democracy have become fairly familiar to 
Americans during the last two centuries. We have also recognized, 
although we are far from having always approved, certain tend- 
encies toward free intermarriage, free cultural and sociability 
association, and free allowance of common sumptuary standards that 
may for the present be called social democracy. Religious democ- 
racy and democracy of worship we can at least imderstand. 
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Recently we have heard much of aspirations for industrial democ- 
racy; but whether these are based upon wholly illusory interpre- 
tations of natural process and human psychdogy or really 
foreshadow new possibilities of human achievement, none of us can, 
excq)t in moments when faith rides supreme over reason, feel as yet 
quite certain. 

The philosopher cannot, of course, be very patient of these 
attempts thus to consider democracy analytically. He visions in 
men and in societies ideal tendencies to give to each individual, 
however limited in natural powers or earth-born opportunities, 
the maximum of freedom, development, and self-realization pos- 
sible. He grudgingly recognizes limitations imposed by heredity 
and natural environment; and he flounders often between his 
aspirations that the individual shall be a willing and perpetually 
altruistic member of all kinds of social groups, including the state, 
and his conviction that the ever-active disposition of the group 
(and especially of the naturally strongest in it) is unduly to control, 
repress, frustrate, and eventually crush, the individual. Hence, 
while his interests center largely in those conditions which make for 
freedom and expansion of the individual nature, he very commonly 
fails to take due accoimt of those limiting factors which must be 
primary concerns of the sociologist. 

The sociologist cannot, during current decades, escape the 
necessity of considering public education as both product and 
causative means of the current prolonged and massive movement 
for political democracy which, of course, finds its most familiar final 
manifestations in those social groupings which fimction as the 
state. Some of the practical aspirations of this political democracy 
are now clearly recognized. Its best exponents seek, not the 
equality of all individuals in general — that would be Utopian — ^but 
equality in the exercise and enjoyment of those.obligationSf rights y and 
privileges which the state, through collective political action, creates 
and controls. Hence equality of all before the law; equality of 
opportimity in choosing those who shall make, interpret, and 
execute the laws (voting for public servants) ; equality of opportu- 
nity to approve or disapprove proposals of public policy (voting 
again); equality of obligations to bear the burdens of taxation 
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^d uncompensated public service; and equality of ri^t to share 
in those opportunities for growth and satisfaction which politically 
collective action provides — roads, parks, schools, etc. — these have 
for several centuries past been the actual and practicable objectives, 
the world over, of political democracy. It would be easy to 
enumerate many ancillary phases of these — freedom of thought, 
of speech, of publication, of work, of trade, and of migration — ^which 
represent either reactions against previous suppressions erf demo- 
cratic freedom or else conditions for the attainment of the major 
objectives. ThePrinceof Wales says to America: '* Your aims are 
as democratic as ours." We are inquisitive to know whether 
mentally he italicized the word "aims." 

Now aspirations for democratic education are, like most other 
aspirations, very old; but it was not imtil the nineteenth century 
that public opinion forced the widespread development in America, 
France, Scotland, and other coimtries, of extensive programs of 
publicly supported and publicly controlled education. The motives 
imderlying this movement were mixed. The good of the state — a 
safe electorate, literate soldiers, citizens predisposed against crime 
and vice — ^was often a controlling ideal. The logical fruition of 
this ideal is foimd in Prussia and Japan. But, hardly less fre- 
quently, the good of the individual — ^his religious salvation, his 
ability to earn a living, his satisfaction of desires for knowledge, his 
enjoyment of leisure, removal of barriers to office-holding and 
association with the "educated" — ^has been the dominant motive. 
Theoretically, the two tendencies here indicated pull somewhact 
away from each other, if indeed they do not operate in opposite 
directions; but practically, they lead to policies and practices which 
are the social resultants that at any one time probably represent 
the best that a groping people can do for itself. 

By the opening of the twentieth century the United States had 
brought to relatively full fruition our social ideals of democratic 
education as then understood. Elementary schools had become 
imiversal and free, accessible and publicly controlled. Secondary 
schools of supposedly general education had also become free and 
reasonably accessible. In the newer states colleges supported 
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largely by public taxation had become available at small cost to 
the individual. 

Contrasted with schools which had preceded them here or 
abroad, all of these lower and higher agencies of learning were, 
indeed, democratic; but evaluated in terms of the ideals of democ- 
racy, they yet fell far short. In spite, often, of good intentions to 
the contrary, their social opportunities were often bestowed accord- 
ing to the natural law of primitive and relatively unco-operative 
life, "To them that hath shall be given; and from them that hath 
not shall be taken away even that which they have." Some kinds 
of class or caste stratification these schools have indeed tended 
to reduce ; but none the less they have tended to accentuate certain 
kinds of aristocracy (in the more original meaning of the term), 
namely, the aristocracies derived from natiye abilities and favoring 
economic environment. To the extent which the social principle of 
"strengthening the strong" and helping chiefly the "most helpable" 
has induced our ablest to "take on" as much "liberal education" 
as practicable, it is unlikely that our practices have been seriously 
amiss; but to the extent that, imder the sway of this ideal, we have 
interpreted "education" as essentially and only those forms of 
dvic and cultural education (plus the great illusion of mental 
discipline) which collectively make what can properly be called 
liberal education, then indeed are we taking from the partially 
disinherited " even that which they have." American youth of less 
than average abilities and favoring home environment may, on 
reaching the years of life from the fourteenth to the twentieth, ask 
for the bread of further educational opportunity; but, with the only 
rarest of exceptions, they ask in vain. We have nothing but what 
is for them the stones of college-preparatory subjects in our high 
schools and the patent-medicine offerings of commercial courses. 

The fimdamental source of our social confusion here has been, 
of course, our refusal to recognize that, for the large majority of 
our people, when once the years of childhood have been passed and 
the transition to manhood and womanhood begins, education for 
vocation becomes a matter of paramount importance. It is cer- 
tainly such to the individual; and the Great War has assisted us 
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to see that it is also such to the state. Indeed, men of academic 
prepossessions have themselves long seen the Ught where the 
aristocratic vocations have been, concerned (called "vocations of 
leadership" as a palliative to the stirrings of the academic con- 
science). That able and select youth who could triumphantly 
finish a four years' general course in academy or high school has for 
generations foimd open to him at little cost, and often with the 
inducement of scholarship grants, vocational schools of theology, 
law, medicine, engineering, teaching, navigation, war leadership, 
agricidtural direction, pharmacy, dentistry, and accountancy. 
But to the sons and daughters of the poor, and most conspicuously 
to the meagerly endowed of these, upon whom economic necessities 
for at least self-support began to bear heavily at fifteen or sixteen 
years of age, no corresponding opportunities for purposive voca- 
tional education have been available. For a pitiful few philan- 
thropy has made some slight provision; and state schools have been 
provided for a few thousands who would first qualify through the 
commitment of felony of sufficient gravity to justify commitment 
to a reform school. To a few more have been cast the crusts of 
technical courses in evening, or vaguely oriented day, schools. 

In other words, from the standpoint of any adequate concq>- 
tion of the various possible and desirable social aims of education, 
even our most generously planned schemes have thus far been 
shamefully undemocratic. They have taxed the weak for the 
benefit of the strong; they have in many cases helped to the 
building of new and highly individualistic aristocracies; and they 
have operated, by various covert influences, to degrade rather than 
to elevate the self-confidence and working energies of all those to 
whom nature and social environment have been niggardly of gifts. 

These tendencies away from, rather than toward, truly demo- 
cratic education, have of course been in large part inevitable in 
processes of social evolution as new as those with which we are here 
concerned. Certainly no blame for existing limitations of ideal or 
practice need be directed against those leaders who have not had 
responsibility or opportunity for the analytical and compre- 
hensive study of educational objectives. But what shall be said 
of those leaders whose chief business in life is the study of educa- 
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tion ? What, especially, should be said of those who, m the name 
of democracy of education and of education for democracy, have 
recently been opposing the development of effective schemes for 
vocational education ? 

Fortunately it can be said of most of them that their hearts 
are right, however wrong their heads. Of these opponents there 
are several distinguishable groups. Some think that the varieties 
and degrees of general school education now provided contribute 
as much as a public-school s)rstem practicably can toward vocational 
proficiency. Their contentions have already been answered in this 
paper. Another group includes certain able social idealists whose 
antipathies to the present ^'industrial system" cause them to view 
with aversion all educational proposals which seem to give that 
system recognition and perhaps tentative approval. A third group, 
including many leaders from among the present administrative 
staffs of existing public schools, concede, in somewhat vague terms, 
the importance of vocational objectives in public education, 
but oppose the provision of necessary means, if that involves sepa- 
rate or specialized vocational schools. Let us consider first the 
positions held by this last group. 

Their theory of educational objectives is best expressed in the 
Report on Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education prepared by 
the National Education Association's Commission on the Reorgani- 
zation of Secondary Education. The most important means of 
insuring democracy of education is that public schools for young 
people from twelve to eighteen years of age should not be differenti- 
ated or separately organized according to the probable economic 
future of different groups of learners — so one infers from study of 
the report. Nevertheless preparation for vocational competency 
should rank as one of the principal aims of secondary education. 
The means of all secondary education should be the "compre- 
hensive high school" — the "people's university" (this is not the 
language but it is clearly the ideal of the report) to which should 
come for all schooling of less than college grade the rich and the 
poor, the well-endowed and the poorly endowed, the representatives 
of all groups otherwise made potentially discordant by conditions 
and traditions of race, religion, economic status, and political 
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inheritance. Daily association, commingling, and co-operation in 
this comprehensive high school is to insure in adolescents such 
mutual understanding, toleration, and civic co-operation as will 
largely prevent social cleavages and class conflicts thereafter. Thus 
is American society to be democratized. 

With the educational ideals here implied surely no good Ameri- 
can can quarrel, and least of all the man schooled in contemporary 
sociology. It is only when we come to consider the practicability 
of these ideals that men accustomed to think in terms of realities 
must hesitate and finally pause. The literature of education is 
replete with ideals that are essentially Utopian. They are in fact 
little more than the aspirations of men who feel deeply but whose 
disposition or circumstances preclude thinking in terms of realistic 
conditions and possibilities. 

It is submitted that critical examination of the Cardinal Prin- 
ciples will prove that such is the case with the educators who framed 
it. Their vision is admirable, and it is socially soimd as regards 
non-vocational or liberal education. In American society it is of 
the utmost importance that as long as our young people are required, 
or can be induced, to remain in schools of non-vocational education 
— ^up to the age of fourteen for all, of sixteen for many, of eighteen 
for a favored minority, and of twenty for a few elect — there should 
be the least possible differentiation or segregation on accoimt of 
race, creed, probable economic future, or any other circumstance 
not strictly relevant to the development of common culture, 
common standards of good citizenship, and common healthfulness. 

But the mistake of the Commission lies in the non-critical 
assimiption that a similar imification of aims is practicable on 
behalf of those seeking vocational education. We must all sin- 
cerely wish that it were practicable, especially in these days when 
economic cleavages threaten to divide men into warring groups, as 
have formerly racial, religious, and political differences. But those 
of us who have tried to interpret vocational education in terms of 
objectives corresponding to the realities of modem economic life 
must sadly confess that vocational education in the "compre- 
hensive high school" is in the main a product of the imagination. 
We are forced to recognize that in the modem dty of even a few 
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thousand inhabitants scores, if not hundreds, of vocations are 
represented; that the ^'ages of effective entry" upon them ranges 
from fifteen to thirty; that in the large majority effective voca- 
tional education must consist primarily in that sustained and 
concentrated "training" which is practicable only on realistic 
work of a definitely productive character; and that the proper 
place for such training is only in closest possible conjunction with the 
commercial agencies whidi are themselves engaged locally in sup- 
plying productive service, or the products of productive service, 
to the community. 

There are a few vocations which can, perhaps, be taught amidst 
the academic environs of a high school located in the residence 
district of a dty. Possibly bookkeeping, stenography, draughts- 
manship, are typical of these. A few others, of which house car- 
pentry and home-making may be types, are of such a character that 
technical studies and direction of practical work could be organized 
in the high school while facilities for educative productive work 
could be f oimd in the vicinity. 

But what about the vocations of sailor, fireman, commission- 
house clerk, hardware salesman, shoe-factory operative, hotel 
waitress, barber, street-car motorman, farm laborer, concrete 
worker, silversmith, machinist, f oimdryman, and traveling salesman 
for woolen goods ? Either the Conmussion denies, by implication, 
that there exists any social need that vocational preparation for 
these vocations should be given in schools imder public support, 
or else it has not critically examined the conditions imder which 
such education of an effective natmre is practicable. 

There prevails, in fact, a fundamental error in regard to the 
necessary determining conditions of vocational education which is 
by no means confined to men of academic prepossessions. It con- 
sists in regarding vocational education as in some mystic way 
practicable of achievement through minor modifications of courses 
and methods in existing schools, whether elementary, high, or col- 
l^iate, or of slightly differentiated extensions upward of their 
essential procedures, instead of being, as it actually must be, 
rather an extension downward, for educational piuposes, of the 
objectives and conditions of productive work itself. The history 
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of vocational education shows clearly that in modem times hardly 
any form of school vocational education has escif>ed the fate of 
passing through a long period, sometimes of many decades, during 
which its principal aims and processes have been essentially bookish, 
academic, impractical, and vocationally non-fimctional or, at best, 
only partially functional. Sudi has certainly been the history of 
schools of medicine, agricultural and military leadership, and the 
training <A teachers; and sudh is still, probably, the case with 
schools <A engineering, /^business," and home-making. Apart 
from schools designed to extend or supplement apprenticeship, of 
which European countries furnish the principal examples, the only 
type of modem vocational education now known to the writer which 
has not suffered a long enslavement to acadanic tradition is that 
developed since 1850 for the training of nurses. Here conditions 
rather thwi any clearly conceived purpose imposed reasonably 
sound pedagogic standards from the outset; in fact, programs 
leaned so far to the practical as to require, like apprenticeship, 
social safeguarding to save the learner from exploitation. 

The obvious conclusion is that, as regards that democracy of 
education which consists in the free association of learners during 
working hours, the possibilities Are obviously large during the years 
given to general or liberal education, and small under the condi- 
tions of soimd vocational education. Vocational education, in 
the very nature of the case, involves much the same kinds of segre- 
gation as the exercise of the vocations themselves. Even where 
several types of higher vocatioijial schools are brought together, as in 
a university, there exists little intermingling of students except out 
of working hours. The demands of the medical school claim the 
working hours <A its students no less than do those of the college 
of electrical engineering. Even if we should place within one group 
of juxtaposed buildings vocational schools of shoemaking, carpentry, 
general farming, and counter salesmanship, we should find prac- 
tically no association of the various groups of students, except in 
evenings, holidays, and at other leisure times. 

Of course, we are talking here about "real" vocational schools — 
those that mean business and not dilettantism. The writer 
knows, of course, of several alleged day vocational schools which 
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have no Saturday session, which are open only 190 days in the year, 
and whose students cease work in the early afternoon to play base- 
ball. But these give us only travesties of vocational education. 
They are only sKghtly modified schools of general education. They 
may have as their goal the "five-hour day and the five-day 
week," but they are yet far from seriously reflecting the standards 
of earnest and competent work that have brought civilization to its 
present position. 

There are, however, certain methods by which vocational schools 
of a genuine kind can contribute both to the extended culture and 
to the democratization of their students. Definite objectives for 
such action are to be foimd by earful social studies of superior 
wori:ers among those now influ^tial in any community. That 
farmer, briddayer, salesman, housewife, or factory operative whom 
we most approve is one who so organizes his time and the expendi- 
tures of his energy that he gives of these in due proportions respec- 
tivdy to his vocation, his rest, his family, his recreation, his 
personal cultiffe, and his dvic obligations. But the disposition 
and the understanding required thus to organize life are themselves 
in large part products of education, school or non-scho(d. 

Let the vocational school of farming, then, begin habituating 
the prospective farmer to a proper disposal of his one hundred and 
sixty-eight hours weddy. Let it provide first for a working day of 
eight hours to which shall be given on the whole the freshest jof 
available working energies. Let it then suggest proper recreations 
(social and intellectual, perhaps, rather than physical, for the 
farmer) outside of working hours; let it inspire and guide students 
in forming tastes for good reading, music, social intercourse, and 
thus lay more secure the cultural foimdations which are to enrich 
the farmer's life. 

In the second place, we recognize that each competent worker 
whom we aj^rove as dtizen as well as worker has attained to those 
special kinds of sodal insight and dvic appreciation which his par- 
ticular vocation makes possible and significant. Every vocation 
necessarily develops a large degree of special kinds of sodal con- 
sdousness among its followers — ^and these are sometimes in line 
with the general social well-being, and sometimes at cross purposes 
with it 
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Let no one make the gross error of assuming that the major 
responsibilities of the citizen are, or can be, taught in connection 
with vocational training. The efficient medical school now gives 
its students certain professional appreciations, ideals, and varieties 
of social insight; but these pertain primarily to the special social 
responsibilities as to which the medical profession is imique. It 
is distinctly not the province of the mediod school to produce that 
wide range of dvic attitudes, ideals, and forms of insight as respects 
which men are united in the same nation, local community, common 
form of family life, and moral standards, irrespective of the fact 
that, occupationally, some are plumbers, some bakers, some 
lawyers, and some railway operatives. 

In connection with preparation for each vocation, therefore, 
can be taught the group ethics, the desirable sodal relationships, 
and obligations, internal and external, of that vocation. Though 
not all nor even a major portion of desirable dvic education (except 
in the minds of educational mjrstics), this portion is supremdy vital 
and important. As any individual grows in vocational competency 
it will usually be foimd that motive and apperceptiveness for this 
form of social education will wax rapidly. After all, one of the 
most real of the centers of each man's life is to be found in his voca- 
tion, which, like his family and his homeland, contains endless 
potentialities for happiness or for unhappiness, according as sodal 
adjustment is right or wrong. 

DEMOCRACY AND "INDUSTRIALISM" 

Some of the keenest opponents of certain phases of proposed 
public vocational education are those who are in revolt against 
what is vaguely tei:med "modem industrialism." Their opposition 
is, therefore, not directed at all against professional education; 
only slightly against agricultural and home-making education; 
and they exhibit no animus against the rather innocuous commerdal 
education which public schools now provide. These opponents 
have even become tolerant, recently, toward "trade" education 
in so far as it seems to prepare for the handicraft callings. 

But their hostility is strong against all attempts to provide 
vocational training for the wage-earning callings in highly organized 
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fields of production — ^manufacturing, mining, railway and steamer 
transportation, food packing, and the like. These are the economic 
areas, of course, in which specialissed organization, applications of 
science and invention, corporation control, and use of capital 
have proceeded fa^rthest. Here develop far-reaching cleavages 
between "labor'* and "capital," between wage-takers on the one 
side and interest and profit-takers on the other. Here are occurring 
those revolutionary manifestations which express the blind gropings 
of millions of dissatisfied workers as well as, doubtless, the schemings 
and plottings of a limited number of fanatics and scoimdrels, for 
the heaven of "industrial democracy." 

It is not practicable in this paper to examine current aspirations 
for industrial democracy. There are those who insist that eco- 
nomic industrialism gives labor more democracy than it has ever 
enjoyed since man emerged from his forest dwellings. But many 
others see in a highly developed wage sjrstem only a modem 
evolution of slavery. To some, the achievement of industrial 
democracy is at least as practicable as the achievement of political 
democracy. To others, production highly developed and economic 
necessitates kinds of centralization and specialization which are 
no more consonant with certain of the aspirations of democracy 
than are the conditions of military efficiency. 

But we are here in the midst of a conflict into which the educator 
cannot profitably enter. So involved and uncertain, and in the 
strictest sense so irrelevant, are the issues to education that the 
educator may well cry, "A plague upon both our houses." 

The fact is that it is not primarily the business of the educator 
to serve either capital or labor, employer or employed, radical or 
conservative. His responsibilities are priqiarily directed to the 
task of fitting the rising generation for the oncoming social order as 
that can best be imderstood by him. What will be the probable con- 
ditions, standards, requirements, andJpotentiaUties for further de- 
velopment of that social order he must be informed by those workers 
whose primary concern is its study and reconstruction — statesmen, 
social scientists, leaders of partisanjmovements, and the like. 

Before each child of today lie some, but only some, economic 
possibilities. ]^So far as human prophecy can determine, the Sahara 
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Desert and Labrador will not become fertile within the next genera- 
tion. The habitable and wealth-producing areas of the world ¥rill 
steadily become more crowded. Revolutionary invjentions for 
controlling natural forces are possible but unlikely within the life- 
times of people now living. Standards of living will grow, and 
desires to maintain them will evoke many sacrifices. Regimenta- 
tion, specialization^ and scientific direction of economic production 
will doubtless increase. The efficient woriter will, excq)t under 
extraordinary conditions, command more of the products of the 
service of his fdlow, whereby he must live, than the in^dent 
worker. 

These and ntunberless others Uke them are the social (or rather 
economic) objectives which must chiefly determine educational 
objectives. Only those kinds of education, therefore, will be ade- 
quately democratic which woii. toward these objectives. Those 
who would use the school S3^tem as a means of furthering their 
partisan economic faiths and beliefs must be warned to take hands 
off, as America has already warned those who would use the schools 
in the interests of religious or political propaganda. The youth of 
America — ^all that youth, rich and poor, male and female, black and 
white, gifted and ungifted — ^under a democratic public-school system, 
is entitled to reasonable opportunities to prq>are for life as it is, or 
probably will soon be, life physically, life culturally, life socially, 
and life vocationally. We may, after we have done the day's work 
in a world of realities, dream of Utopias if we will. 

PUBLIC SUPPORT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

A few years ago it would have been necessary and appropriate 
to give serious consideration to the question, "Is the support and 
control of vocational education a proper public function?" For- 
timately, g^ieral defense of an affirmative reply to this question is 
not longer necessary. The passage by Congress of what is known 
as the Smith-Hughes Act by a unanimous vote of both houses once 
for all affirmed the conviction of the American people that voca- 
tional education ranks in social importance equal to any other form 
and therefore deserves no less the encouragement and sustenance 
of public support. 
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Only in one quarter does doubt still abide. We all believe in 
vocational education — ^if it is properly refined and diluted. But 
not a few of us of academic tradition still gag at realistic "shirt 
sleeves," grimy vocaticmal education, very much as our forebears 
gagged at ''dirty'' manual occupations in general, leaving them to 
slaves, bondmen, and " common mechanics." We admire processes 
by which a girl is taught stenography, but we shrink from contem- 
plating the possibilities of teaching, in suitable vocational schools, 
men to mine coal, make shoes, pack meats, or fire engines, or girls 
to make cigarettes, run knitting machines, or wait on hotel tables. 
Especially are we hostile toward training workers for the highly 
organized industries. ''Let these big industries train their own 
workers" is our undemocratic and unintelligent refusal. Unthink- 
ingly we here again blindly accept the natural and, for civilized 
societies, cruel principle, "To them that hath shall be given; and 
from them that hath not shall be taken away even that which they 
have." The light of genuine democracy will sometime reach even 
the most academic (and aristocratic) of us. Generous public 
support of all forms of vocational education is one of the most 
democratic of the ideals and aims of our ages. 



DISCUSSION 
Ernest R. G&oves, New Hampshire State College 
Dr. Snedden's pap^r develops into an argument for the extension of 
vocational instruction in the public schools. His discussion is built upon 
three modem ideas that are beginning to disturb the complacency of edu- 
cational tradition: 

1. The purpose of education is social; its primary test, the preparing of 
youth for a future and better social order. 

2. Education in its aims and practices is not at present sufficiently demo- 
cratic to meet its social obligations. 

3. A democratic program for the schools must include specific vocational 
preparation for a greater number of peof^. This doctrine is acceptable to 
capital only if it is imderstood to mean more workers better fitted to assume a 
worker's proper function in the present industrial order. It is acceptable to 
labor only if it in no way endangers labor's growing power. Labor is suspicious 
that capital already has its hands on the vocational program of the schools. 
This doctrine of vocational preparajbion for all youth is received with enthusi- 
asm by the general public if it will bring quick returns in wages or teach social 
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inferiors to assume with contentment their economic destiny. It pleases 
educators as long as it remains abstract discussion or at least does not disturb 
the traditional enterprises of school instruction. 

In a practical working out of a more democratic vocational program a 
difficulty arises because of the necessity of providing for immediate needs 
in industry and at the same time safeguarding the social welfare of the future. 
The program also must provide training both in technique and in ability to 
interpret socially the significance of industrial occupation. The latter is the 
more difficult objective, but without it there can be in the future in industry 
neither peace nor sanity. A program that will turn out merely skilled workers 
who consider themselves preyed upon by a system alien to their welfare will 
not develop social democracy. 

In building up a vocational program to meet inunediate needs the educator 
should provide the following: 

1. More widespread and more efficient vocational guidance. 

2. Freedom from rigidity of vocational preparation. It is less important 
that the pupil receive specific training for a chosen vocation than that he be 
given instruction that will permit him to utilize his native psychological 
attitudes. 

3. Private biisiness can and should make a more generous and himiane 
use of the opportimities provided for the modem type of apprenticeship 
in many of the large corporations. The final welfare of the beginner should 
not be sacrificed for the purpose of quick returns either by the individual or by 
the corporation. 

In planning for the future the builder of a democratic vocational program 
needs to keep in mind the following considerations: 

1. An educational anticipation of vocational experience is likely to prove, 
for the majority of the oncoming generations, of decreasing social importance. 
Conditions during the Great War have revealed how Httle intellectual training 
is needed to enable the individual to imdertake, with reasonable success, 
a host of occupations. At present it seems necessary to assiune also that 
from a social viewpoint the work experiences of most persons in occupations 
that require little skill will decrease in significance while their experiences 
outside their emplo3rment will have greater personal meaning and therefore 
more social significance. If so, the big task of the schools, the task which 
perhaps conditions the social stability of the near future, will be, not the making 
of men and women in industry more skilful or establishing them earlier in a 
definite line of work, but rather helping them to be more fit to use for public 
advantage, increasing social power, and multiplying leisure. At present the 
school program is hopelessly inadequate for the proper use of the resources of 
science in the working out of a policy that will insure a sane social order. 

2. There can be no democratic vocational program imless provision 
is made to discover and to utilize for social progress those who, driven by the 
pressiure of quick financial return, seek training for industries requiring a 
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minimiim of time for pieparation, but who because of natural ability oug^t 
to receive long and specific training for the professions or for the more difficult 
lines of business or industry. Social carelessness in regard to this problem 
is at present the cause of an enormous loss, and some of us are anxious that 
any program for more democratic vocational instruction should attempt to 
protect those q[>ecially gifted from exploitation through premature industrial 
commitment. 



L. L. Besnasd, Univershy of Minnesota 

I find that I have no significant disagreement with the admirable viewpoint 
of Professor Snedden as set forth in his paper. Accordingly I shall confine my 
discussion during the seven minutes allotted to me to some remarks which may 
be regarded as supplementary to the main lines of thought in his argument. 

It will be foimd convenient to divide the fields of educational training into 
three, as follows: (i) vocational; (2) citizenship; (3) cultural: (a) general 
cultural; (b) esoteric cultural. 

The third type may properly be subdivided into the general cultural and 
the esoteric cultural. This classification of educational training values may 
be supposed to represent in general, in the order of statement, their relative 
importance to the individual and to society in the life-struggle process. The 
individual cannot sxirvive nor can society exist imless people acquire the tech- 
nique for earning or acquiring a livelihood. Likewise, individuab cannot live 
effectively, nor society progress or even survive, if people do not imderstand the 
art and science of living together. Finally, not only is life richer in its content, 
but the earning of a livelihood may be carried on more effectively and one's 
citizenship relations will be more intelligent and even more tolerant and 
co-operative if one possesses a broad background of knowledge of the world 
in which he lives. To afford this last equipment is the function of such general 
cultural subjects as history, literature, philosophy in its best sense, and, 
indeed, of the general aspects of all sciences and particularly of the social 
sciences. I take it that not much can be said by a sociologist in favor of the 
esoteric cultural subjects, which imtil recently fiUed our curricida and still 
largely overload them. These subjects rather isolate the individual from his 
kind, whereas a truly cultural education should identify him with his world, 
even if on an advanced and idealistic plane. 

The first two types of training — the vocational and that for citizenship — 
are the original ones. In the early history of man, long before there was any 
formal group instruction for the yoimg which might be called "schooling," 
vocations were carefully taught and learned, and their social values, embalmed 
in myth and story, in song and fable, were passed on from one generation to 
another. Life was so simple and the technique of the prototypes of industry 
and of social organization and control were so elemental that the child could 
acquire the wisdom and efficiency of his elders in his everyday community 
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contacts. He learned by doing and through play. He acquired his skills and 
attitudes under the direct pressures of intrinsic problems. 

The cultural element comes into this S3rtem only as an incident, if at all, 
in these eaHy times. It aHses as a by-product and differential of skills and is 
embalmed in and transmitted through the absorption into rdis^us observance 
and aesthetic cult with a religious fervor. Or it may arise out of the growing 
/ formality of social relaticHiships and secure its transmission through the 

the same channels of religious and cult observances. Thus we find the cultural 
element in this early informal education arising out of the vocational and 
citizenship training, and serving as a means of reinforcing them because it acts 
as a formaHzer and emotional sanction. 

Culture, as a separate and detached element of training, comes into vogue 
as a formal jdiase of educaticHi only with the rise of a leisure class set off from 
the common herd. It may become established as informal instruction by a 
dominant minority which, by reason of a superior Kidhur ox a superiority 
in technique of arms but attributed to a superior Kidtur, is able to rule over a 
conquered majority. Or it may arise as the formal badge of an economic, or 
priestly, or other class which has grown up within a larger group. In either 
case it is likely to be retained as a badge of distinction and as such it constantly 
drifts toward the esoteric and away bom the general cultural type. Thus 
among us modems the study of Latin, and Greek, and Hebrew, and even San- 
skrit, and the pursuit of the higher mathematics as carried on in the historic 
English universities and in our own universities which could boast of having 
attained to the nearest ai4>roach to them, have really been of the esoteric rather 
than of the general cultural type and have aimed at making ''gentlemen" as 
over against "boors." 

Since the earliest schools, as schools, were class schools or schools for 
classes rather than for the masses, the earliest formal instruction was primarily 
cultural. This bias in our schools has continued down to tl^ present day. 
It would perhaps have remained the characteristic type of schooling forever, 
but for the coming of the industrial revolution and the dominance of the frontier 
in colonial histories. But nothing lasts forever — not even culture itself — and 
the new world of land and the new world of natural resources came and gave 
to the upstart plebeian a disproportionate share in the management of public 
affairs and a chance to share in this culture which was the visible badge of the 
social estate to which he desired to attain. The transformation of the economic 
order, consequent upon the discovery of routes to the Indies and to America, 
and the discovery of steam, by which yoke-fellows were made of coal and iron, 
let in the demon of democracy. The democratic masses, like all reverent and 
hopeful peoples, believed in magic, and the magic they sought for was the talis- 
man of cultiure — ^the thing which, superficially, would make them like their 
former masters. This spectacle has been repeated again and again, frmn the 
rise of the free cities to the so-called emancipation of women. The assuring 
among our own negroes, no sooner had they sloughed off their shackles, than 
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they turned to founding colleges for the study of Latin and Greek at a time 
when the more discerning whites were getting ready to abandon these studies. 
And the strongholds for cultural studies in our luuversities today are manned 
by women newly admitted to academic pursuits, while the men are largely 
disillusioned and are turning to economics, politics, and the professions. 

Thus, with the coming of the new world, education was democratized. 
But its democratization was accomplished in one dimension only, in one single 
plane. With the establishment of the public-school systems throughout the 
civilized world, but especially in the United States in the nineteenth century, 
the old aristocratic type of ^ucation began to be extended to everybody who 
would take the trouble to receive it. Even the state universities were made 
free schools in a very literal sense. But for a long time the essentially esoteric 
cultural curricula of lower and higher schools resisted bitteriy all attempts 
to make their content of a general cultural character. Those present here 
today remember with what pain to many devoted hearts Greek was amputated 
from the curriculum, and even now the groans of agony resoimd in our ears 
from the performance of a similar operation with reference to Latin. 

That is to say, the second dimension of democratic education is coming 
into view. The content of the curriculxun is being overhauled and adjusted 
to the demands of a complex and a fairly democratic world. Training for 
democracy, both in the technique of citizenship and the technique of efficient 
production, beginning in the higher schools, is gravitating into the lower and 
is taking on that practical and concrete character which Professor Snedden 
has so strongly stressed. It was inevitable that it should come. The com- 
plete fruition of the industrial revolution would not be possible without it. 
All life is complex now — ^fearfully complex — and our indtistrial life most com- 
plex of all. The individual can no longer pick up needed skill for self-sustaining 
production through the simple process of copying his neighbors at work or at 
play. There are hundreds of industrial processes which require the most 
concentrated attention, analysis, and practice to secure jMX)ficiency. Type- 
writing, stenography, engineering of half a dozen types, metal working of more 
types, bookkeeping, orchestral playing, garment-making, news writing, "ad" 
writing, are but a few random instances. Apprenticeship teaching is no longer 
possible. There are too many learners and the process of learning is too long 
and complicated. Either the training through this method is inadequate or 
the demands upon the time of the efficient worker and the loss of rent on his 
machine are so great as to be prohibitive. Vocational training, having out- 
grown community imitation and i^y because of its complexity, and having 
been ejected from the shop because of the imeconomical character of the 
apprenticeship system, must now be housed, and housed adequately, in the 
school. Otherwise our civilization will siiffer. It cannot maint.ain and increase 
its efficiency of output, nor can it keep up its standards of product. Only 
thus can we secure the necessary leisure for the further development of indi- 
vidual character and thus fulfil the promise of our evolving democracy. We 
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must further democratize our educational system in the second dimension, 
that of content or depth. 

But here we should append a warning which is also a supplementary 
suggestion. It may be that at this point I emphasize something which Pro- 
fessor Snedden does not emphasize, but I am confident that he would agree 
with me. Vocational education alone will not lead inevitably to democracy. 
The most self •<:entered system of autopracy of industry and capital is made 
all the stronger and more impregnable by having each worker trained to the 
utmost for productive efficiency, and trained the least for independence of 
political and social action. There are some signs that seem to point to the 
fact that one or two, perhaps more, countries have been aiming in recent times 
at industrial efficiency but not at social efficiency for the masses. Their 
ideal seemed to be a sort of domestic-animal type of civilization. They would 
train the worker in all the tricks of his trade, so to speak, they would feed him 
and clothe and shelter him and insure him through all the gamut of the social 
insurances; but train him to be a thinking, living, discussing member of a 
democratic society— never. From these ideals, the net result of which would 
be to make of vocational training a buttress to autocracy, we must take warn- 
ing. We must supplement training in the industrial vocation with training 
in the citizenship vocation. For our social lessons also have become too com- 
plex and involved in this much mixed and hectic world to enable us to pick 
up our knowledge of society and of our duties as citizens from our neighbors — 
especially when our nearest and most talkative neighbors are the paid writers 
of a partisan press. The second dimension of a democratic education also 
includes training in the facts of society and in methods of using these facts as 
the raw material of thought. Without this type of training the other may be 
in vain. It might even be worse than in vain. 
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All forms of life upon the earth have a natural tendency to 
segregate. Each species of plant or animal tends to spread from 
its original home in all directions except in so far as it is not checked 
by some barrier, such as land, water, climate, or a competing 
species. When any species overleaps a barrier and migrates into 
a new environment it begins to adapt itself to the new conditions 
and, in the course of time, differentiates into a new variety or new 
species. Zoologists and botanists are able to indicate with con- 
siderable precision the habitats and migrations of the principal 
species and varieties of plants and animals from the Paleolithic 
period to the present. Darwin and Wallace were the first scien- 
tists to point out the relation of species to geography, and since 
their day this relation has become one of prime importance to all 
biological students. 

When a species adapts itself to any geographic unit and becomes 
a distinct "Variety or sub-species it rarely intermixes with any other 
variety. It is not at all probable that a new tjrpe was ever produced 
in a state of nature by the crossing of two species or varieties for the 
reason that the progeny of a crossing are often infertile, and their 
peculiarities could not be perpetuated imless they and their descend- 
ants were isolated. It is the general rule in both the plant and the 
animal world that different varieties or spedes do not cross. Where 
they compete, one or the other is exterminated, or they exist side 
by side but segregated. For example, the black rat, introduced into 
America in 1544, tended to crowd out the native wild rat, while 
the brown rat, brought in about 1775, practically exterminated the 
black rat. There was no new variety of rats produced from a 
blending of the imported and native stocks. 

189 
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Therefore we find everywhere under natural conditions only 
segregated species and varieties of life. New varieties and types 
come about through variation and ad^^tation to new conditions 
and not through crossing and assimilation. 

The races of men are subject to the same laws of s^pr^ation 
migration and assimilation as any other spedes, the chief differ- 
ence being that man is pre-eminently a barrier-crossing animal, and 
is able to distribute himself all over the world. 

The different races of men have come about, first, through 
organic changes, such as the development of a particular stature, 
form of head, color of skin, etc., and second, through the develop- 
ment of a particular culture in the matter of language, religion, 
customs, etc. For the purposes of this discussion I will use the 
term "race" for a group of people which differs organically and 
visibly from other groups, and the term "sub-race'* for a group 
which differs from others mainly in culture. 

The first race upon the earth of which we have any definite 
knowledge may be defined as the Neanderthal, which flourished in 
Europe about 150,000 years ago. It was characterized by a short 
stature, dolichocephalic head, small brain capacity, and receding 
forehead and chin. 

Then about 25,000 years ago there appeared in Europe a new 
race, which seemed to come from Asia, and which may be defined 
as the Cro-Magnons. It was characterized by a larger stature, 
dolichocephalic head, broad cheek bones, and a brain capacity 
above that of the average European of today. It was the race 
which gave to the world its first art. It dominated Europe down 
to about loooo B.C. These two races, judging from their organic 
differences, must have looked very unlike, and the one succeeded 
the other without intermixing. Madison Grant remarks that the 
Cro-Magnon race was "not in any way related to the Neanderthal" 
(p. III). 

Toward the close of the Paleolithic period there appeared in 
Europe a third race, coming by way of Irania, Asia Minor, the 
Balkans, and the valley of the Danube. It was the first broad- 
headed (brachyaphalic) race to invade the Western world. We 
may define this as the Crenelle race. It spread all over Europe 
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nearly everywhere, ousting the Cro-Magnons, for which its pos- 
session of the bow and arrow may have been responsible. That 
these two races^d not intermix is evidenced by the fact that when 
later the Crenelles were driven back several isolated groups of 
them were left behind in the poorer mountain districts/ The 
descendants of the broad-headed tjrpe now form the predominant 
peasant type in Central and Eastern Europe. 

About the beginning of the Neolithic period two other races 
made their entrance into Europe. One of these came from the 
south, characterized by a short stature, long head, and brunette 
hair and eyes, and may be defined as the Mediterranean race. The 
other came from the shores of the Baltic, characterized by tall 
stature, dolichocq>halic head, blond complexion, and may be 
defined as the Nordic race. These races of the Stone Age acquired 
their particular characters through variation and adaptation to 
their environment and not through intermixture.* 

At the beginning of the Neolithic period the races of Europe 
consisted of three distinct types. First, the Mediterranean, of 
mediiun height, dolichocephalic and brunette, scattered over Spain, 
Italy, Gaul, Britain, and parts of Western Germany; second, the 
Grenelle or Alpine, short in stature, broad-headed, and of mixed 
complexion, occupying the Alps, Central Gaul, and the Balkans; 
and third, the Nordic, tall, dolichocephatic, and blond, occupying 
the Baltic region, Scandinavia, Eastern Germany, Poland, and 
Russia. 

It is safe to presume that the chief races of Europe, and also of 
Asia and Africa, had been formed by the beginning of the Neolithic 
period; and down to the present time their characteristics and their 
geographical distribution have remained substantially unchanged. 

In the course of time the pressure of population of these races 
impelled them more or less to invade each other's territory, 
and, wherever this happened some intermixture of races took 
place. For instance, the Nordic race at various times invaded 
Southern France, Spain, Italy, Greece, and the Balkan Peninsula. 
The Alpine race, during the Neolithic period, and again in the 

' Grant, The Passing of the Great Race, p. 116. ^ 

•/W.,p. 118. 
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Bronze Age, invaded Northern Europe, reaching even England, 
Ireland, Sweden, Denmark, and Holland. The Mediterranean 
race in the early part of the Neolithic period spread northward, 
passing west of the Alps, through Central France, and reaching 
the British Isles. 

It is hot at all surprising that some intermixture resulted from 
these invasions, but it is indeed amassing that the invasions left so 
little imprint upon the people of the territory into which they 
penetrated. 

Of the Mediterranean invasion into the north, we find today 
only a segregated group in the Fen district northeast of London, 
some specimens in Wales, and very scattered remnants in Scotland. 
Of the Nordic invasion into the south there is little evidence to be 
found, except in Northern France. This race of blonds was either 
driven out or perished through inadaptability to the climate. Of 
the Alpine invasion into the north there remains some small 
colonies in Norway, Denmark, Holland, and Belgium, but no visible 
remains in the British Isles. 

If we obliterate the political boxmdaries of Europe we find that 
it divided itself naturally into five geogrs^hic units, and in these 
units we discover the natural habitats of the three principal Euro- 
pean races. 

First, the Western Highlands, which include Northern Scotland 
and most of Scandinavia. This region, because of its mountains, 
and short and cool summers, is more adapted to stock-raising than 
agriculture and, by reason of its proximity to water, is very fa- 
vorable to fishing and trade. It is a region of much rain and over- 
cast sky. 

Second, the Western Lowlands, which include England, Northern 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Germany, and Austria. This 
region, by reason of its climate, minerals, soil, and water facilities, 
is unsurpassed for agriculture, timber, mining, and commerce. 
The sky is obscured for long periods of time by cloud and fog. In 
this region the Nordic race of dolichocephalic blonds probably 
originated, and has continued to dominate it up to the present time. 
Also this race naturally overflowed into the Highland region to the 
north. 
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Third, the Central Moxintains, which include the central plateau 
of France, the mountains of Switzerland, Austria, and the Car- 
pathians. This region has very limited areas for agriculture which 
forces the people to a variety of petty industries, such as stock- 
raising and the handicrafts. It is decidedly insular, being largely 
shut in by a circuit of moxmtains, and affording only tortuous outlets 
to the sea and difficult commimication within its borders. 
Throughout this region we find predominating the Alpine race of 
short stature and broad heads. 

Fourth, the Southern Peninsulas, which include Italy, Greece, 
and the Balkans. This region is characterized by dry, hot summers 
and rainy winters. Agriculture suffers from frequent droughts, and 
the heat of summer is enervating. The interior is generally shut 
off from the coast by moxmtains which are difficult to cross, but its 
great coast line offers unrivaled facilities for communication with 
the outer world. In this region we find the dolichocephalic and 
brunette race known as the Mediterranean. 

Fifth, the Southeastern Basins, which include the plains of 
Austria, Hungary, and Roimiania. These basins are inclosed 
for the most part by high moxmtains, and are cut into isolated areas 
by vast marshes formed by the overflow of the rivers. It seems 
that no single race has ever occupied this region. Each wave of 
migration into it has left isolated remnants of its passage, so that 
it contains today a number of segregated races. 

Thus, with the exception of this r^on of the Southeastern 
Basins, Continental Europe is divided naturally into three large 
and harmonious geographic units, and in each of these there has 
existed from time immemorial three distinct races, differing in 
physiognomy, psychological characteristics, and culture. Eadi is 
adapted to its particular environment, and is not necessarily suited 
to any other. For instance, the Nordic race has a scantiness of 
pigmentation which is imfavorable to survival in the hot, clear 
regions of the south. It is well known that blonds are more ener- 
vated and overcome by heat, and are more suscq>tible to a variety 
of diseases than the brunettes. Moreover, the Nordics have a 
sanguine and restless temperament which does not accommodate 
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itself to climatic conditions imposing quiescence, monotony of labor, 
and fixed habits. i 

Whether the Mediterranean race is able to adapt itself physically 
to a northern climate I do not know, but it has a childish spon- 
taneity, emotional instability, and passionate ardor which do not 
seem to fit it for the rigorous vicissitudes and onerous physical 
and mental exactions of the northern latitudes. 

As for the Alpine race, whatever may be its physical adaptabil- 
ity to other regions, it has a certain stolid impassiveness and lack 
of imagination which unfits it for coping with the cosmopolitan 
problems of the regions to the north and south. 

When a race advances from a tribal to the political stage, the 
first states are always small, no one of them embracing the entire' 
geographic unit. There develops, therefore, in each state some 
differentiation in customs, manners, dialect, or religion, and 
thus there arises a segregation within the same race or a sub-race. 
And a still further segregation begins to take place within each 
state, growing out of conquest or the division of labor, and showing 
itself in the development of castes and classes. 

One of the most remarkable facts of history is the persistence 
from century to century of races and sub-races in the same geo- 
graphic territory without imdergoing assimilation. For example, 
the Sumerians and Babylonians of the Mesopotamian Valley, the 
Egyptians, Libyans, Ethiopians, and Arabs of the Nile region, the 
Amorites, Canaanites, Hittites, and Aramaeans of Palestine and 
Syria, the Malay and Negrito of the Philippines, the Ainu and 
Japanese of Nippon and Zeso, the Veddahs and Singalese of Ceylon, 
the Magyars, Teutons, and Slavs of former Austria Hungary, the 
Irish and Anglo-Saxons of the British Isles, and the Negro and 
Anglo-Saxon in the United States. 

The foregoing illustrations will suffice, I hope, to bear out my 
introductory thesis that among all forms of life, including man, 
there is a natural tendency to segregate within some geographic 
unit. In a state of nature the crossing of different varieties rarely 
ever takes place; and no new types, and especially no higher types 
ever evolve excqjt by segregation and adaptation to environment. 
As for himian beings, intermixture of races never takes place 
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voluntarily, but only through conquest, slavery, or the existence 
of pioneer conditions which do not offer the individual an oppor- 
tunity to marry within his own race. 

Higher varieties or races may indeed be obtained by the ingenu- 
ity of man in arbitrarily coupling two divergent types. But himian 
beings cannot be manipulated in this fashion. If we could find 
somewhere a new Garden of Eden and place there a male and 
female of opposite races, a new t3q[>e might be evolved, but it would 
necessitate the isolation of the pair from the rest of the world and 
the putting to death of all undesirable variants among the offspring. 
Such an experiment can never be possible. 

Neither through natural selection nor artificial selection can 
evolution toward a higher type take place without segregation,' 
and the human race is no exception to this rule. 

Therefore among human beings higher types can be evolved 
only by a natural process, and that process is by variation, segre- 
gation, and adaptation, and not by race-crossing. 

Some years ago there sprung up a number of writers, represented 
in France by Finot, who, believing in the blending theory of 
heredity, advocated- wholesale miscegenation. They argued that 
from the remotest antiquity the himian races have been undergoing 
amalgamation, and that at the present time each nation or so-called 
race is such an infinite mixture as to defy analysis; that cross- 
breeding is necessary to vitalize race stocks, and is the main factor 
in the progress of civilization. The French people have been often 
singled out as an example of a group representing high culture 
and a great racial intermixture. 

In reply to this line of argimient, we may say in the first place 
that recent knowledge has brought a realization of the fact that 
race intermixture has not taken place to the extent formerly 
believed, and on that account much of the history of the world has 
had to be reconstructed. For example, it was once the general 
opinion that the races of Europe represented various blends of a 
great racial stock which we called Aryan. Today there is no 
scholar who believes that the Aryan-speaking peoples have a com- 
mon ancestry, or that they have intermixed to such an extent as to 

' Gulich, Boohaion, Racial and HabiMional, p. 7. 
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lose their identity. The progress of anthropology is revealing more 
clearly every year the fundamental character of races, and demon- 
strating the fact of race integrity where formerly race intermixture 
was prestmied. For example, the Celtic-speaking peoples were 
until recently thought to belong to a much-mixed Celtic race, 
because of the evident contrast between groups of these people 
in France, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland. We now know that this 
was not a case of intermixture, for the reason that there never was 
a race of Celts, but that, as a result of the Nordic invasion, a 
Celtic culture and language were spread over France and the 
British Isles. Thus the instance of the Celts, which has been used 
to illustrate amalgamation, turns out to be a proof of race segrega- 
tion. ' 

There has xmdoubtedly been much intermixture of sub-races, 
i.e., of peoples who differ only or chiefly in culture, and to cite 
such cases and the intermarriage of the aristocratic and common 
folk of a century, as Finot does, as an evidence of universal amalga- 
mation is to beg the question. The crossing of $ub-races is quite 
sufficient to promote whatever renewal of vitality any race may 
need, and this new infusion among the human races has been secured 
through the institution of exogamy. 

It should be remarked further that France is not as good an 
example of the success of race amalgamation as was formerly 
believed. A glance at a recent anthropological map of France will 
show well-marked segregations of the three principal European 
races; and several very eminent French writers now regard the 
presence of these contrasting races as a misfortune, and they deplore 
as inimical to French culture of the future the increasing preponder- 
ance of the Mediterranean and Alpine types. 

The impact of two races often gives a stimulus to culture, but 
this stimulus is not at all dependent upon amalgamation, which 
may take place to a very slight extent. For instance, the impact 
of the Alpine race upon the Nordic and Mediterranean in Neolithic 
times was the means of diffusing bronze culture over Western 
Europe ; and the impact of the Nordic race upon the Mediterranean 
in ancient Greece was a means of giving rise to the Athenian culture. 
The contact of two cultures on nearly the same level is generally 
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beneficial to both, whereas the contact of a high and low culture is 
generally injurious to the former and disastrous to the latter/ 

The instincts of mankind, which have tended to preserve the 
integrity of races, have performed an indespensable function in the 
evolution of civilization. The progress of any race from a lower 
to a higher culture is a matter of accumulated tradition ^d a long 
process of natural selection, bringing the superior members of the 
race into dominance. Every race has a distinctive cultural germ 
which, like the protoplasm of the individual plant or animal, requires 
a continuous and independent growth in order to reach maturity. 
If races freely intermixed, there would be such a perpetual inter- 
ruption of tradition and of the processes of natural selection that 
no unity of culture or high order of culture could be attained. 

For example, if the Egyptians had blended with their Semitic, 
Libyan, and Negro neighbors, there could have been no unity of 
culture and no great civilization on the Nile. The racial integrity 
of the Egyptians has been so strictly preserved that the type of 
the Egyptian of today is indistinguishable from that of Rameses III. 
If the Israelites had mixed freely with the Egyptians, Amorites, 
Canaanites, and Hittites there would have been no continuity of 
Hebrew culture such as culminated in giving to the world its most 
inspiring literature and highest examples of human virtue. So 
also the instincts which preserved the racial integrity of ancient 
Greece and Rome, and modem England, France, Germany, etc., 
have favored that unity and continuity of tradition which enabled 
them to produce a distinct type of civilization. 

Whenever, by reason of conquest or migration, two races come 
together in t^e same territory, there is always a racial conflict, 
leading to political and social disorder, and sometimes to wars of 
extermination. From Paleolithic times to the present, the greatest 
wars of the world have been due to the presence of some race outside 
of its geographic unit. 

Hence, if ever a permanent peace is established between the 
nations of the world, it must come about through the adjustment of 
the national boimdaries to conform to the distribution of races and 
sub-races. 

« Ratzel, AnthropO'geograpkie, U, 349, 352. 
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The drafters of the League of Nations realized this fact, and the 
most significant thing of the League is that it is the first effort ever 
made to bring about a general segregation of the races of the world. 
The doctrine of the right of self-determination of peoples means that 
any race occupying a definite geographic area shall be privil^ed 
to draw a political boundary so as to segregate itself from the 
other races. 

Among the many new ideas which the world-war has irrupted, . 
nothing is more surprising than the universality with which the 
statesmen of the world have conceived the international s^re- 
gation of races. The student of social science can scarcely 
point to a historian or prophet who has had the vision of a world 
reorganized on the basis of racial geography. The only author of 
modem times who has had such a vision is Putnam Weale, an 
English author and administrator in the East. In his book. Con- 
flict of Color y he takes the position that "The grand divisions and 
dwelling-groimds of the races are now more or less settled for all 
time." As for Europe, he says that "a general rectification of 
frontiers imdoubtedly has still to come. It is plain indeed that 
imtil that rectification has everywhere been carried out, all talk 
of arbitrating vital international differences must necessarily be 
illusory." He outlines in a general way how the territory of the 
world must be partitioned so as to segregate permanently the white, 
black, brown, and yellow races. The continued invasion of the 
white man into the territory of other races he regards as a policy 
which will bring ultimate disaster that race because of the great 
numerical superiority of the other races, and the fact that they 
can and will soon organize a military efficiency equal to that of 
the whites. 

In view of the general purpose of the League of Nations and of 
the popular opinion which sustains it, it is safe to say that here- 
after race segregation will be a fixed international policy. Putnam 
Weale seemed, therefore, to speak prophetically when he said: 

For the real frontiers— real barriers to the swaying to and fro of pec^Ies — 
are no longer rivers, or mountains, or seas, or any of those physical features 
still referred to in geography books. These are only the frontiers of savages; 
the real frontiers of civilization are formed by masses of men distributed in 
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proper density, highly civilized, irrevocably locked to the soil by their history 
and their ctdture, and sufficiently warlike to make their physical boundaries 
respected, should wanton aggression menace them. It is flesh and blood, then, 
that forms true modem barriers; and when that flesh and blood shows an 
indi^utable title, no one will dare to dispute it. 

Finally, something needs to be said by way of indicating how the 
segregation of races may be effected within any nation where 
unfortunately several opposite races exist side by side whose 
numbers are too small and scattered to form a separate poKtical 
unit. I can see nothing to be gained by a legal segregation of races 
within any nation. Where the races are notably opposite they 
will naturally form segr^ated groups, and, in order to prevent 
these from expanding to an alarming degree, restrictions may be 
placed on future immigration. It is very evident that with free 
immigration everywhere the most prolific race would eventually 
overspread the world, giving rise to more race wars and a perpetual 
readjustment of political boundaries. 

So far as the United States is concerned, it certainly cannot be 
to our interest to permit the imrestricted immigration of the yellow, 
brown, and black races. We have already closed the door to the 
Chinese and, by a gentleman's agreement, stopped the immigration 
of the Japanese. It is for us to determine, in so far as we have not 
already done so, the kind of race we shall have within our geographic 
limits. Our coimtry was settled almost entirely by peoples from 
Northern Europe belonging to the Nordic race, and, with the 
exception of the Negro, the stream of immigration into the coimtry 
continued to be of the Nordic type imtil about 1885, when the tide 
began to flow in from Southern Europe and Asia. Should this tide 
continue, it is certain that the Nordic race, which foimded our 
government and planted our culture, and whose birth-rate is declin- 
ing, will be superseded by the more prolific Mediterranean or 
Alpine races. This will mean a change from the fair to the dark Cau- 
casian type, and from the Protestant to the Catholic faith. Charles 
Davenport, our eugenic specialist, says that unless conditions are 
radically changed our population will '^ rapidly become darker in 
pigmentation, smaller in stature, more mercurial, more attached 
to music and art, more given to crimes of larceny, kidnapping. 
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assault, murder, rape and sex-immorality, and less given to burg- 
lary, drunkenness, and vagrancy than were the original English 
settlers." Eugenists usually view with apprehension the outcome 
of the present flow of immigration to our shores/ 

The notions and sentiments xmderlying our immigration policy 
have arisen from an entirely erroneous conception of sociological 
and biolo^cal facts. For example, our popular notion, prompted 
by humanitarian considerations, that America should be an asylum 
for all the suffering peoples of the earth, does not in fact work out 
in the interest of hiunanity, but more than anything else operates 
as a means of keepmg a backward race in a perpetual state of suffer- 
ing and degradation. A race, for instance, like the Chinese is in a 
condition of extreme poverty because of its excessive feomdity, 
and this condition is made permanent to the extent that the surplus 
population can find an outlet. But if there were no outlet, a check 
on excessive feomdity would have to come about through raising 
the standard of living. It is therefore more in the interest of 
himianity and civilization that each race 4imit its population by 
elevating its standard of living than that it perpetuate low standards 
and force its starving millions to migrate. 

Again, the popular notion that America is a Melting Pot into 
which all races may be boiled down to a uniform American style is 
now discredited by recent investigations. In the. first place, race 
intermixture is not now taking place in America to the extent that it 
was some decades ago. The races of recent immigration contrast 
more than those of former years and therefore tend more toward 
segregation. For example, the Bohemians form segregated colonies 
in Chicago, Nebraska, Mississippi, and Texas, the Slovaks form a 
colony in Arkansas, the Portuguese in Massachusetts, and the 
Italians and Jews are tending to a more definite segregation in the 
larger cities. In view of the natural tendency of races to segregate, 
it is probable that, as the number of each race in America increases, 
the opportimity for marriage within the race will become greater 
and the frequency of marriage outside become less. Thus in the 
future America will not be populated by a harmonious race, the 

* Recent books on the subject are Popenoe and Johnson, Applied Eugenics; and 
Madison Grant, The Passing of the Great Race, 
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product of the Melting Pot, but will come to be, like former Aiistria- 
Hungary , made up of a motley collection of imassimilated races out 
of which nothing can issue but race riots and race wars. How long 
these jamng segregated groups may exist side by side in our coimtry 
is impossible to foretell, but the one certain outcome is that the 
Mediterranean and Alpine types will predominate and give a new 
color to oiur civilization. 

In the next place, the popular notion that an intermixture of 
races results in a blend of their characteristics is completely dis- 
credited by what we have recently learned of the laws of heredity. 
It is now well known to biologists that, with rare exceptions, only 
unit characters are inherited, so that instead of a blend there is 
liable to be transmitted to succeeding generations in varying com- 
binations all of the characteristics of the intermixed races.* 

Even if these races could blend, the result would be disastrous 
to American culture, ^r I have already referred to the biological 
fact that in a state of nature the evolution toward higher types 
and species comes through better adaptation to conditions and not 
through crossing. I have also called attention to the importance 
of race integrity as a means of bringing any cultural embryo into 
maturity and ripeness. The early American culture was merely 
a continuation of the English, and its first period of flowering, repre- 
sented in the literary productions of Washington Irving, Emerson, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Hawthorne, and Poe, was the outcome 
of a continuous tradition. But with the coming of races from 
Southern Europe and Asia, with their distinct traditions and germs 
of culture, the flowering of our native culture was arrested, and we 
have now only a mixture of traditions out of which no unified cul- 
ture is possible. "The fine English sentiment," says Charles H. 
Cooley, "that came down to us through the colonists more purely, 
perhaps, than to the English in the old coimtry, is passing away 
as a distinct current, that is lost in the flood of cosmopolitan life. 
Before us, no doubt is a larger humanity, but behind is a cherished 
spirit that can hardly live again; and, like the boy who leaves 
home, we must turn out thoughts from an irrevocable past and go 
hopefully on to we know not what."^ 

' Davenport, Heredity in Relation to Eugenics, p. 225. 
* Social Organhalion, p. 170. 
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The crazy-qiult type of population which is developing in 
Angelica renders more and more difficult the expression of any 
national ideal or the carrying out of any consistent national policy. 
Already a large proportion of our lawmakers are obliged to defer 
to and reflect the sentiment and ideas of the.particular races segre- 
gated in their respective districts, so that few public men are free to 
think in terms of the whole people, or to represent a continuous 
stream of culture. 

Aside from any question of the superiority or inferiority of races, 
there is nothing to be gained by a wholesale agglomeration of races 
in America or in any other part of the world. It is highly improb- 
able that the intermixed races would blend, and, if they should 
blend, there is no warrant for the view that a higher type would 
result. The more probable outcome would be an increasing segre- 
gation, a confusion of traditions, and the postponement to some 
indefinite future of the development of a unified tradition and the 
flowering of a distinct culture. In the long run, the more prolific 
race will possess the territory tod stamp its particular culture upon 
the nation. At present the United States is at a great disadvantage, 
as compared to other nations, in having no unity of race or of tra- 
dition, and more and more this disadvantage will become salient. 

We therefore need an immigration policy which will result in the 
great preponderance of some one racial stock. We must pvit a lid 
on our Melting Pot, or we will find out, when it is too late to learn, 
that progress toward higher types of men comes about through 
better adaptation to conditions and not through cross-breeding. 
It is high time we were deciding what race shall be allowed to adapt 
itself to this New World. 



DISCUSSION 
Robert E. Pa&k, Universtty of Chicago 
This paper seeks to jiistify a political policy with regard to the segregation 
of the races on the theory that such segregation is in accordance with a funda- 
mental instinct. It is true enough that human conduct rests on an instinctive 
basis, but we may well doubt whether these instincts are as imperious and as 
unequivocal as the author of this paper seems to believe. 

I cannot, for one thing, take the accounts which he gives of the behavior 
of paleolithic man as seriously as does the author of this paper. We cannot 
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tell why the races of the Stone Age did not intennarry, assuming this to be the 
fact, because we do not know the state of communication in the Stone Age. 
We do not know the sentiments and attitudes of the paleolithic peoples; we 
have no literature from that period. 

What we do know today is that all the existing peoples of the world do 
interbreed freely, and that when they are brought into intimate contact the 
natural fears and prejudices which formerly held them apart tend to break 
down. We cannot well say, therefore, what is likely to happen in the future 
with the imceasing mobility of the world-populations and with the imceasing 
development of means of communication. 

I do not think we realize the significance of literature which, with the 
growth of literacy among all the peoples of the woiid, has become a medium 
through which we have access to the most intimate sentiments and feelings 
of people remote from us geographically and in physical appearance. We 
cannot tell how greatly o\ir natural dispositions may be ultimately changed as 
a result of the understanding which literature may bring to the peoples of the 
worid. 

The process of segregation, it should be remembered also, does not segregate 
pe<^les merely on the basis of language and race. The same process produces 
classes based on vocation, on mental aptitudes, and on moral defects. Labor 
and capital, intellectuals and defectives, all tend to become segregated on the 
basis of thehr common possessions and their conmion defects. What is more, 
these classifications tend to run across all classifications based on external 
marks of race or language. It is true even in the South today, where the races 
are more completely segregated than elsewhere, that as classes grow up in the 
different racial groups, these classes — capitalists, laborers, and professional 
men— tend to come together across the racial barriers and unite for their com- 
mon welfare. This also may be regarded as instinctive behavior, which has 
its justification, also, in the common nature of man. 



Herbert Adolphus Muxes, Oberlin College 

There is always danger in interpreting present possibilities by primitive 
conditions. In this case the anthrc^logical explanation does not tell why 
the natural tendency to segregation. What we do know is that both the rat 
and the man are sentient beings. From the point of view of descriptive or 
static psychology, the difference between the black and the brown rat or the 
black and the white man is negligible; but from the side of functional or 
behavioristic psychology, we have the central problem of the world. Someone 
has shown that an ant from one hill sprinkled with the dust of crushed ants 
of the same variety from another hill will be killed by those of his own hill. 

I think there can be no adequate explanation of the group without an 
a{^lication of Freudian principles— I use group in the generic sense, including 
race. The first of these is that the group has sumoal value. The individual 
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nonnally values himself less than the group with which he identifies himself. 
The particular groi^) is as significant as sex, as an object of instinct. The 
group is not a fixed thing, hpwever, but is interpreted by the individual as that 
in which his survival b found. It may be the clan, tribe, or race which is 
recognized at sight; or it may be a religion in which eternal survival is postu- 
lated and is symbolized by ritual, or a nation or state with tradition and history. 
Intermarriage has been as difficult between religions as between races. A 
generation ago members of two Quaker sects were both turned out for iater- 
marrying. Dialect, language, and dress are symbols varying in force accc^ding 
to conditions. The so-called instinct of gregariousness is merely an offshoot 
of the group instinct, and not the original instinct, as is often claimed. 

Since most of the life of man has been lived in the environment of a primary 
group, those symbob obvious to the senses have been most developed, rather 
than those more remote and rational which function in the great society, whose 
significance is only now emerging. 

It is normal, as Professor Dowd claims, that the best results are to be 
obtained through the self-realization of the group, because of the immediate 
relation of each individual to it. 

The relationship between groups has always involved conflict, and m 
the conflict there has developed a variety of defensive apparatus in the form 
of complexes. The most powerful of these is group lo3ralty or patriotism, 
whose power to color all other attitudes is tremendoiis. Unfortxmately, in 
the conflict it has always been the case that there was a winner and a loser. 
The loser always develops distinctive psychoses resulting from the repression 
of the instinct aimed at group survival, and the winner develops aggressive 
or imperialistic psychoses. 

One characteristic of these psychoses is hyper-self-consdousness, which 
makes objectivity impossible. It tends to exaggerate group solidarity, and 
makes the passing from one group to another more difficult. This self- 
consciousness is easily seen in the Jew, the Pole, the Irish, and the Negro.' 
When carried far enough, it may result in a definite neurotic condition, as 
is often seen among the Jews. 

Since repression means a frustrated will, there is always a tendency to some 
abnormal expression. This takes the form of devotion to some subsidiary' 
symbolization of the group object, as language or religion. The Poles and the 
Irish illustrate both of these. The ecclesiastical system becomes a defensive 
institution for the group. 

Whatever the form of repression, a solidifying result is inevitable. It may 
be the dominance of brute force, political or economic exploitation, or, what 
is more hateful than all other forms but not yet adequately recognized, what 
for want of a better term might be called cuUocracy, The cultocratic effort 
to impose values which flourish under the guise of hij^er morality develops 
innumerable defensive con:^>lexes. It may be snobbish and arrogant, or 
merely self-righteous and self-confident. It certainly accoimts for the defeat 
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of the respectable in many city elections; for example, of Merriam and Mitchel 
as mayors of Chicago and New York; and for much of the failure to assimi- 
late aliens, whether in Eiirope or America, past or present. The Lithuanians 
are more hostile to the Poles than to the Russians, and the Jugoslavs to the 
Italians than to the Austrians. Ameribanization and the race and class 
problems are more in danger from ctdtocracy than from any other sin^ thing. 
England is laying up more trouble in Ireland, French Canada, and India from 
cultture domination than from either political or economic exploitation. 

Self-determination of nations does not mean race segregation but an 
c^^rtunity to develop normally; in other words, so that the group may 
survive without the use of defensive antipathies. Not until groups are normal 
is assimilation possible. 

The Peace Conference also emphasized another new principle, namely, 
the rights of minorities. Any minority is a group on the defensive. It may 
be a minority of numbers or of rights. The autocratic monarch and the 
autocratic majority are equally bad in principle. Only by a method of pro- 
portional representation, psychologically soimd by avoiding repression, can 
we ever hope to break down disintegrating groupings and seciire a co-operating 
society in a democracy. The segregation of races is a necessary and desirable 
condition as long as it is necessary for saces to rely on primitive defensive 
i^paratus. Even after the world learns that the basis for hun^m relationship 
is psychological and makes proper adjustments, group solidarity will continue 
until the psychopathic condition developed by an abnormal society has been 
cured. In the meantime, I think anthropology and eugenics are poor guides 
to the new world. 
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JANE ADDAMS 
Hutt-Houae, Chicago 



The word "Americanization" has recently become such a wide- 
spread slogan among us and so much a test of an alien's patriotism 
that, as most germane to my subject, may I ask you to consider 
for a few moments the marked change in the concept of nationalism 
which has taken place during the last quarter of a century ? May 
I do this by contrasting the impressions I received in Europe last 
sununer with those I received thirty-five years before ? 

At the earlier moment^ in all political matters the great popular 
word was "unity": a coming together into new national systems 
of little states which had long been separated. New Italy was 
vociferously jubilant from the toe to the heel, for Venice had 
been so i;ecently rescued from Austria that she still wore wreaths 
of welcome in honor of her home-coming, and Victor Emanuel was 
the most popular king in Europe. 

The first kaiser and Bismarck ruled over a newly made German 
Empire, represented by an imperial parliament in which it was 
said that a homogeneous people, long estranged, had at last been 
united. It rather smacked of learning, in those days, to use the 
words Slavophile and pan-slavic, but we knew that the words stood 
for a movement toward unity in the remoter parts of Europe where 
Bohemia was the most vocal, although she then talked less of a 
republic of her own than of her desire to unite with her fellow- 
Slavs. The very striking characteristic of all these nationalistic 
movements was their buring humanitarianism, a sense that the 
new groupings were but a preparation for a wider synthesis, that 
a federation of at least the European states was a possibility in 
the near future. 

The words of Mazzini, who had died scarcely a decade before, 
were constantly on the lips of ardent young orators, who stressed 
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his statement that it was impossible to unite men into stable 
nations unless such efforts were founded upon a recognition of the 
higher claims and obligations of humanity. And, inevitably, one 
stQl heard mid-Victorian phrases concerning the Parliament of 
Man. Certainly the desire to unite, to overcome differences, to 
accentuate likenesses, was everywhere a ruling influence in political 
affairs. 

All this was, of course, in marked contrast to the impressions 
I received in the sxmuner of 1919. Nationalism was still the 
great word, but with quite another content. Whereas I had for- 
merly seen nationalistic fervor stressing likenesses and pulling 
scattered people together, it. now seemed equally dogmatic and 
effective in pushing apart thos^ who had once been combined — a 
whole ring of states was pulling out of mother-Russia, Bavaria 
was organizing her own government, and Italy in the name of 
nationalism was separating a line of coast from its Slavic hinter- 
land, to mention but a few instances. 

Had nationalism become overgrown and over-reached itself, or 
was it merely for the moment so self-assertive that the creative 
impulse was submerged into the possessive instinct ? To be sure, 
there was the old type foimd in Poland gathering together her 
scattered people, although it was constantly explained that the 
new Poland was a valuable barrier and that the guaranty to 
defend France from attack extended to her outposts as well; 
apparently the motives were so inextricably mixed that it was 
impossible to make a fair statement. Then there was much dis- 
concerting talk about coal and iron deposits in regard to all the 
new boimdaries. Of course, the formatioii of Czecho-Slovakia had 
much about it of the old ideas. Cavour as well as Masurek had 
sent an army to fight in a cause not his own in order to secure 
recognition for his newly formed state, but on the other hand 
there was nothing corresponding to the solemn pride of the young 
Italians, thirty-five years before, that if Nice had to be given up, 
it had been relinquished as the result of a plebiscite and not of 
conquest. 

Had the notion of nationalism become institutionalized and 
dogmatized during thirty-five years, or was it only that now, 
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older and disillusionied, I had been talking too much with other 
older and disillusioned people ? Certainly not all the people with 
whom I talked had been disillusioned. In Paris one day I had 
been received by Venizelos, out of respect for my many Gre^ 
neighbors; he at least had seemed at ease and sure of his nation- 
alism. He said that, thanks to the glorious traditions of Greece, 
she need put forth no claims because the people of Hellenic temper 
and aspirations were themselves asking to join their f ortimes to 
hers. That sounded like the old talk, and it would have been a 
great comfort if I had not heard a Bidgarian later say that the 
Bulgarians of Thrace who were to be handed over to Greece could 
not understand why they had been given no opportunity to decide 
their own fate, and had become most restive and threatening. 
Signor Orlando, when he had received our committee on resolu- 
tions, had grown eloquent over Italia Irredenta and in sonorous 
phrases had set forth Italy's historic claim to the east coast of the 
Adriatic, her expanding commercial needs, and the military neces- 
sity for defensive ports. This was in contrast to the statement of 
an Albanian official I had met who was much worried over the 
surraider to Italy of the port of Avalona, which after all was 
little compared to the fate now awaiting Albania — a possible divi- 
sion between Greece and Servia. 

In yet another contrast I recalled several Roumanians we had 
seen, who were proud of their Latin speech, so pleased that the 
Entente was ready to enforce their claims, that there was no Bol- 
shevism within their borders; but later, in Holland, we were told 
of the Unitarians, the Calvinists, the Roman Catholics, the Luther- 
ans, and Jews, long living in Transylvania, who were now all to 
be brought imder the rule of the Greek church of Roiunania. 
A distinguished Unitarian clergyman had just been released from 
prison but was still interned; the sectarian schools and seminaries 
had been closed that the children and yoimg people might all be 
instructed by orthodox teachers of the national church. The whole 
situation was apparently still more complicated where the religious 
test yet remained as part of the national concept and imposed it- 
self under the name of patriotism. 
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Was that perhaps the clue ? Had nationalism become dogmatic, 
like the Greek church itself? Had it hardened in thirty-five 
years? It was as if I had left a group of early Christians and 
come back into a flourishing medieval church holding great 
possessions and equipped with well-tried methods of propaganda. 
Had the early spontaneity now changed into an authoritative 
imposition of power ? Certainly one receives the impression every- 
where, in this moment when nationalism has been so tremendously 
stressed, that the nation demands worship and devotion for its 
own sake; as if it existed irrespective of the tests of reality. It 
requires xmqualified obedience, denounces all who differ as heretics, 
insists that it alone has the truth, and exhibits all the well-known 
3igns of dogmatism. It sends out its missionaries, and in Germany 
at least its state tmiversities were analogous to the theological 
schools in which propagandists were carefully prepared. 

This utter inability to see the "other side," to apply impartially 
the ordinary standards of just dealing, is a well-known character- 
istic of the dogmatic mind, as is a habit of considering ordinary 
standards inapplicable to a certain line of conduct becaiise the 
motives inspiring it are above reproach. 

Although dogmatic nationalism was curiously exaggerated in 
Germany, there was a similar manifestation of it last simuner in 
the dealings of the Entente with their heretics, so to speak. We 
saw arriving in Rotterdam, from the German colonies in Africa, 
many families fleeing from their pioneer homes; in the railroad 
stations were posted directions for the fugitives coming from Posen, 
from Alsace, from Czecho-Slovakia, and from the Dantzig corridor. 
They told of prohibition of language, of the forced sale of real 
estate, of the confiscation of business, of the expulsion from univer- 
sity faculties, and the alienation of old friends. There was some- 
thing about it all that was curiously anachronistic, like the expul- 
sion of the Jews from Spain, of Cromwell's drive through Ireland, 
of the banishment of the Huguenots from France. It was as if 
nationalism had fallen back into an earlier psychology, exhibiting 
a blind intolerance which does not properly belong to these later 
centuries, as if it had become purely creedal. In fact, the very 
existence of these widespread nationalistic dogmas suggests one of 
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those great historic myths which "large bodies of men are prone 
to make for themselves when they unite in a common purpose 
requiring for its consummation the thorough and efficient output 
of moral energy." It is said that the making and unmaking of 
these myths always accompanies a period of great moral awakening. 
Such myths are almost certain to outlast their social utility, and 
they frequently outlive their originators; as the myth of the 
Second Coming — evolved by the early "Christians when only 
Heaven itself could contain their hopes-— endured for a thousand 
years. 

Upon my return to the United Sttes last August I seemed to 
encounter a similar situation, affording the sharpest possible con- 
trast to what had existed in the late eighties and throughout the 
nineties in the century of our youth. 

In that remote decade the young men's movements in the 
church, in politics, in labor, in reform, in philanthropies as diverse 
as the Settlement and the Salvation Army, were all characterized 
by a desire to get back to the people, to be identified with the 
common lot; each of them magnified the obligation inherent in 
human relationships as such. 

Americanism was then regarded as a great cultural task and 
we eagerly sought to invent new instruments and methods with 
which to xmdertake it. We believed that America could be best 
understood by the inmiigrants if we ourselves, Americans, made 
some sort of a connection with their past history and experiences. 
We extolled free association and the discussion of common problems 
as the basis of self-government and constantly instanced the New 
England town meeting. We especially urged upon the immigrant 
that he talk out his preconceived theories and untoward experiences. 
We beUeved that widespread discussion might gradually rid the 
country of the compulsions and inhibitions, the traditions and 
dogmatisms, under which newly arrived immigrants suffered. 
This method was not without its success. 

We are, in fact, thirty years later, able to point to thousands of 
instances in which the radical yoimg man, who most earnestly 
arraigned unjust conditions, has become the typical prosperous 
and bourgeois citizen, sometimes so complacent that one is moved 
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to repeat the English statement that if a man is not too liberal 
when he is young, he becomes too reactionary when he is old. 

The early settlements practically staked their future upon an 
identification with the alien and considered his interpretation their 
main business. We stuck to this at some cost, for we believed that 
especially in times of crisis it was our mission to interpret American 
institutions to those who were bewildered concerning them; 
although it was often apparently impossible for the overwrought 
community to distinguish between the public incident which the 
settlements were trying to imderstand and the attitude of the 
settlement itself. 

At one such moment of public panic which had to do with a 
Russian inmiigrant twelve years ago, I wrote as follows: 

Every settlement has classes in citizenship in which the principles of 
American institutions are expounded, and of these the conmmnity, as a whole, 
approves. But the settlements know better than anyone else that while 
these dasses and lectures are useful, nothing can possibly give lessons in 
citizenship so effectively and make so dear the constitutional basis of a self- 
governing community as the current event itself. The treatment at a given 
moment of that foreiga colony which feels itself outraged and misimderstood 
dther makes its constitutional rights dear to it or forever confuses it on the 
subject. 

The only method by which a reasonable and loyal conception of the govern- 
ment may be substituted for the one formed upon Russian experiences is that 
the actual experience of refugees with government in America shall gradually 
demonstrate what a very different thing government means here. Such an 
event as the Averbuch affair affords an unprecedented opportunity to make 
dear this difference and to demonstrate beyond the possibility of misunder- 
standing that the guaranty of constitutional rights implies that offidaUsm 
shaU be restrained and guarded at every point, that the official represents, not 
the will of a small representative body, but the will of the entire people, and 
that methods have therefore been constituted by which official aggression may 
be restrained. 

These words written so recently already have a remote sound — 
to advocate the restraint of overzealous officialism as a method of 
Americanizing the alien would indeed be considered strange 
doctrine, for there is no doubt that at the present moment one finds 
in the United States the same manifestation of the world-wide 
tendency toward national dogmatism, the exaltation of blind 
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patriotism above intelligent citizenship, as that evinced else- 
where. 

Many of the liberties supposedly inherent in a system of self- 
government were doubtless necessarily cancelled during the war, 
but it is as if we were now wilfully prohibiting their normal and 
natural restoration. 

Is it that the odiiun and animosity lavished upon the central 
Powers during the war has not yet spent itself and that, connected 
as it is with an intense nationalistic feeling, it is at present being 
turned upon the alien because he is perforce outside the national 
life ? Because the emotions aroused by the war are not yet fully 
discharged do we see in the suspicion of the alien, the mania to 
hold him responsible for every strike and for every heresy, only 
a case of '' balked disposition" so familiar to the psychologist? 

To ticket bodies of men by a collective name, and to regard 
the men as we believe the principles deserve to be regarded, is an 
egregious blunder similar to that made by the dull schoolboy who 
obtains "his answer" in apples and pears because he has confused 
them with dollars and cents. When we confound doctrines with 
people, it shows that we understand neither one nor the other. 
Many men, not otherwise stupid, when they consider a doctrine 
detestable, failing to understand that changes can be made only 
by enlightening people, feel that they suppress the doctrine itself 
when they denounce and punish its adherents. They really are 
as confused as the aforementioned schoolboy. 

The application of a collective judgment in regard to aliens 
in the United States is particularly stupid. The twenty-seven 
million people of foreign birth living amoung us are not only quite 
as diversified in their political opinions as those of us forming the 
remaining millions of the population, but they are in fact more 
highly differentiated from each other by race, tradition, religion, 
and European background than the rest of us can possibly be even 
though we are as diverse as "the cracker" in Georgia and the 
Yankee in Maine. 

The task before us is to utilize properly the enthusiastic patriot- 
ism engendered by the war by making it more inclusive. The 
slogan, "To make the world safe for democracy," which transcended 
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the nationalistic point of view, secured an unhesitating response 
and resulted in a great output of self-denying and heroic action 
upon an international scale. "To Americanize every alien in 
America" might become a compelling slogan, but it could be con- 
summated only if our enthusiasm ran in wider channels and after 
the conception of nationalism has been transformed from a dogma 
of the eighteenth century to the evolutionary conception of the 
twentieth century. 

Would it not be possible for students of the social order, such 
as are gathered here, to reassure a panic-stricken public ? Could 
our fellow-dtizens not be told how graduaUy social changes come 
about if free opportunity for modification is guaranteed ? Quite 
as the capitalistic system so incompletely superseded the feudal 
system that great tracts of the feudal regime are still extant not 
only in European countries but in democratic England itself, 
doubtless the capitalistic system in turn will yield to a more social- 
ized form of society so gradually and incompletely that the processes 
of change, as such, will be much more normal than a static condition, 
a standing still, could possible be. 

It is certainly most important that Americans should not make 
a problem for themselves by placing an luifair emphasis upon 
differences which are inevitable in a coxmtry such as ours; that we 
should not get into the habit of arresting aliens for holding meet- 
ings of a type which have been held for many years without dis- 
order and free from espionage. The altered equilibriums and 
distributions brought about by war opened avenues for a tremen- 
dously increased activity along the lines of teaching English and 
of classes in preparation for securing first and* second citizenship 
papers. These are most praiseworthy, but we might discover 
many opportunities for mutual effort with the alien population 
and thus establish a new center and perspective. It is possible, 
for instance, to collect fimds for starving Poland, Armenia, 
Roimiania, indeed for almost any part of underfed Europe, in co- 
operation with bodies of citizens whose affections and interests are 
centered in those starving countries. As we imdertake a mutual 
task of this sort "how our convulsive insistencies, how our antipa- 
thies and drfeads of each other" would soften down; what tolerance 
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and good humor, what willingness to live and let live, would 
inevitably emerge. 

WiUiam James was constantly urging us to look at each other 
sub specie aetemitaUs; perhaps that advice was never so needed 
as now. 

DISCUSSION 
Wassen S. Thompson, Corneix Uniyerstty 

There are two points in Miss Addams' paper that I should like to emphasize 
a little. 

The first is that changes in culture always take place slowly and gradually. 
Theie can be no sudden break with the past. As api^ed to Americanization 
this means that many peoi^e have expected a more comi^ete assimilatXMi 
of our inunigrants in a few years' time than was himianly possible. Students 
of social psychology have known all along that much which was called assimi- 
lation was in reality only superficial adaptation. They have felt sure that the 
time would soon come when we should need to exercise a large amount of that 
patience which Miss Addams urges if we were not to misjudge the real nature 
and capacity of our immigrants. Certainly we shall all agree that the only 
fair way to judge of our foreign-bom is to study carefully the ways in which 
they have been fashioned by their Old World environments and to try to 
understand how they are likely to react to the conditions of the New World. 
If we do this honestly and in the Ught of adequate knowledge, we shall at least 
understand something of the inner life of our immigrants and be prepared to 
deal patiently with them. Complete assimilation of non-English-speaking 
peoples bom abroad is not to be expected, and my own observation and ex- 
perience lead me to doubt seriously whether their children are ever entirely 
Americanized. The influence of an age-old culture is sloughed off very slowly, 
and spiritual adaptation to a new culture takes place just as slowly. If we can 
only be made to realize how slowly these changes in the inner life take place 
we shaU have much less trouble in practicing the patience for which Miss 
Addams pleads. But should we not also ask ourselves, in all seriousness, 
whether, in view of the slow (HXKiess of Americam'zation, we should not check 
the stream of immigration somewhat imtil the leaven of the Ne^ World 
becomes stronger, if ever it does ? 

The second point in l^iiss Addams' paper I wish to emphasize is the need 
for diversifying our efforts for Americanization. Most of our efforts up to the 
present have only scratched the siirface of an Old World culture or at best 
put a thin veneer of New World habits over the old. I know not what new 
efforts to suggest in order to secure greater diversity. I am inclined to beUeve, 
however, that we shall never succeed very well in Americanizing our inunigrants 
until we have developed a state of society in which the unconscious influences 
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constantly bombarding them create in them a faith in fair play and justice 
and brotherly kindness. As long as we merely give lip service' to these ideals 
they will unconsciously steel themselves against Americanization (e^)ecially 
the finer souls) because of its revolting narrowness and crass materialism. 
By diversifying our efforts for Americanization I imderstand Miss Addams 
to mean that we should make an appeal to the ''whole man," not merely to 
a few instincts or groups of instincts. In order to do this we must ourselves 
have a well-rounded culture, which even the most ardent believer in Anierica 
will hardly claim for us at present. We are rather young and crude and raw, 
and certainly our immigrants cannot but be influenced by these traits. How 
far our immigrants may themselves be responsible for these conditions we 
cannot determine here, but we of older stock must accept the major share 
of the responsibility. It is our duty to labor for the development of a broad 
human cidture which will be sufficiently diversifled to make an appeal to the 
''whole man" in the immigrant. Until we do so we cannot expect to make 
good Americans in a reasonable length of time out of the foreigners flocking 
to our shores. 
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Political democracy or majority rule was originally a device 
for curbing autocratic dynasts. In our own time, when all claims 
to rule by divine right have at last been relegated to the garret of 
history, democracy is cherished primarily as a means of effecting 
peaceful adjustments between opposed groups in society. We 
look to democracy as our insurance against social upheavab and 
bloody strife. Therefore, when on a memorable day in January, 
1918, a band of Kronstadt sailors, acting upon orders of the Bol- 
shevist government in Petrograd, and in the name of a dictatorship 
of the proletariat, drove into the street the all-Russian constitu- 
tional convention, which had been elected on the basis of a most 
democratic franchise, in the minds of many democrats the glamor 
seemed to depart from the Russian Revolution and Bolshevism 
itself became a fit companion-monster to Prussian militarism. 

It is our privilege as scientists to turn a deaf ear, for the time 
being at least, to the storm of condemnation which rages about 
Bolshevism in order that we may examine it objectively and 
dispassionately. Like any other species it is studied to best 
advantage in the surroundings of its habitat; so we shall examine 
Bolshevism in its local and historical setting. 

To students of the social sciences it is self-evident that the rule 
by the proletariat which has now maintained itself in Russia for 
over two years, in defiance of nearly the whole world, cannot be 
dismissed as a mere fluke, but must be regarded as a product of 
Russian life, past and present. In fact the continued Bolshevist 
rule seems to be an index of the relative fighting strength of the 
several classes in Russian society — the industrial proletariat, 
the landed and industrial propertied class, the peasantry, and the 
"intelligentsia." 

216 
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It is an irony of fate that the same revolution which purports 
to enact into life the Marxian social program should belie the truth 
of Marx's materialistic interpretation of history and demonstrate 
that history is shaped by both economic and non-economic forces. 
Marx, as is well known, taught that history is a struggle between 
classes, in which the landed aristocracy, the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat are raised successively to rulership as, with the progress 
of society's technical equipment, first one and then another class 
can operate it with the maximimi efficiency. Marx assimied that 
when the time has arrived for a given economic class to take the 
helm, that class will be found in full possession of all the psycho- 
logical attributes of a ruling class, namely, an indomitable will to 
power, no less than the more vulgar desire for the emoluments 
that come with power. Apparently Marx took for granted that 
economic evolution is inevitably accompanied by a corresponding 
development of an effective will to power in the class destined to 
rule. Yet whatever may be the case in the cotmtries of the West, 
in Russia the ruling classes, the gentry and the bourgeoisie, clearly 
failed in the psychological test at the critical time. This failure 
is amply attested by the manner in which they submitted practically 
without a fight after the Bolshevist coup d'6tat. 

To get at the secret of this apparent feebleness and want of 
spimk in Russia's ruling classes one must study a peculiarity of 
her history, namely the complete dominance of Russia's develop- 
ment by organized government. Where the historian of the 
Western coxmtries must take account of several independent 
forces, each standing for a sodal class, the Russian historian may 
well afford to station himself on the high peak of government and, 
from this point of vantage, survey the hills and vales of the society 
which it so thoroughly dominated. 

Apolitism runs like a red thread through the pages of Russian 
history. Even the upper layer of the noble class, the Boyars, were 
but a shadow of the Western landed aristocracy. When the 
several principalities became united with the Czardom of Muscovy, 
the Boyar was in fact no more than a steward of the Czar's estate 
and a leader of a posse defending his property; the most he dared 
to do was surreptitiously to obstruct the obrrying out of the Czar's 
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intentions; he dared not try to impose the will of his dass upon 
the crown. The other classes were cfven more apolitical. So 
little did the several classes aspire to domination that they missed 
many golden opportmiities to seize and hold a share of the political 
power. In the seventeenth century, when the government was 
exceptionally weak after what is known as the "period of troubles, " 
it convoked periodical "assemblies of the land'' to help administer 
the country. But, as a matter of fact, these assemblies con- 
sidered themselves ill-used because they were asked to take part in 
go^remment and not once did they aspire to an independent position 
in the Russian body politic. Another and perhaps even more 
striking instance we find a century and a half later. Catherine 
the Great voluntarily turned over the local administration to the 
nobles and to that end decreed that the nobility organize them- 
selves into provincial associations. But so little did they care for 
political power and active class prerogative that, in spite of the 
broadest possible charters, the associations of nobles were never 
more than social organizations in the conventional sense of the 
word. 

Even less did the commercial dass aspire to independence. 
In the west of Europe mercantilism answered in an equal measure 
the needs of an expanding state and of a vigorous middle dass, 
the latter being no less ardent in the pursuit of gain than the former 
in the pursuit of conquest. In Russia, on the other hand, when 
Peter the Great wanted manufacturing, he had to introduce it by 
government action. Hence, Russian mercantilism was predomi- 
nantly a state mercantilism. Even where Peter succeeded in enlist- 
ing private initiative by subsidies, instead of building up a class 
of independent manufacturers, he merely created industrial bureau- 
crats without initiative of their own, who forever kept looking to 
the government. 

Coming to more recent times, we fiaid that the modem Russian 
' factory system likewise owes its origin to governmental initiative, 
namdy to the government's railway-building policy. The govern- 
ment built the railways for strategic and fiscal reasons but 
inddentally created a unified internal market which made mass- 
production of artides of common consumption profitable for the 
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first time. But, even after Russian capitalism was thus enabled 
to stand on its own feet, it did not unlearn the habit of leaning 
on the government for advancement rather than relying on its 
own efforts. On its part the autocratic government was loath to 
let industry alone. The government generously dispensed to the 
capitalists tariff protection and boimties in the form of profitable 
orders, but insisted on keeping industry imder its thumb. And 
though they might chafe, still the capitalists never neglected to 
make the best of the situation. For instance, when the sugar- 
producers found themselves running into a hole from cut-throat 
competition they appealed to the Minister of Finances, who immedi- 
ately created a government-enforced "trust'' and assured them 
huge dividends. Since business success was assured by keeping 
on the proper footing with a generous government rather than by 
relying on one's own vigor, it stands to reason that generally speak- 
ing the bourgeoisie, especially the higher bourgeoisie, could develop 
only into a class of industrial courtiers. And when at last the 
autocracy fell, the courtiers were not to be turned overnight into 
stubborn champions of the rights of their class amid the turmoil 
of a revolution. To be sure, Russia had entered the capitalistic 
stage as her Marxians had predicted, but nevertheless her bour- 
geoisie was found to be lacking the indomitable will to power which 
makes a ruling class. 

The weakness of the bourgeoisie in the ^ght on behalf of private 
property may be explained in part by their want of allies in the 
other classes in the community. The Russian peasant, reared 
in the atmosphere of communal land ownership, is far from being 
a fanatical defender of private property. No Thiers could rally 
a Russian peasant army for the suppression of a communistic 
industrial proletariat by an appeal to their property instinct. To 
make matters worse for the bourgeoisie, the peasant's strongest 
craving was for more land, all the land, without compensation! 
This the bourgeoisie, being a bourgeoisie, was imable to grant. 
Yet it was the only sort of currency which the peasant would accept 
in payment for his political support. In November, 191 7, w^en 
the Bolsheviki seized the government, one of their first acts was to 
satisfy the peasant's land himger by turning over to his use all 
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the land. The proletariat had then a free hand so far as the most 
numerous class in Russia was concerned. 

Just as the bourgeoisie reached the threshold of the revolution 
psychologically below par, so the wage-earning class in developing 
the will to rule outran all expectations, and beat the Marxian 
time-schedule. Among the important contributing factors was 
the unity of the industrial laboring class, a unity broken by no 
rifts between highly paid skilled groups and an inferior unskilled 
class, ot between a well-organized labor aristocracy and an im- 
organized helot class. The economic and social oppression under 
the old regime had seen to it that no group of laborers should 
possess a stajte in the existing order or desire to separate from the 
rest. Moreover, for several decades, and especially since the 
memorable days of the revolution in 1905, the laboring class has 
been filled by socialistic agitators and propagandists with ideas of 
the great historical rdle of the proletariat. The writer remembers 
how in 1905 even newspapers of the moderately liberal stamp used 
to speak of the "heroic proletariat marching in the van of Russia's 
progress. " No wonder then that, when the revolution came, the 
industrial wage-earners had developed such self-confidence as a 
class that they were tempted to disregard the dictum of their 
intellectual mentors that this was merely to be a bourgeois revolu- 
tion — ^with the social revolution still remote. Instead they listened 
to the slogan, "All power to the Soviets." 

The idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat reached maturity 
in the course of the abortive revolution of 1905-6. After a 
victory for the people in October, 1905, the bourgeoisie grew 
frightened over the agressiveness of the wage-earning class and 
sought safety in an understanding with the autocracy. An order 
by the Soviet of Petrograd workmen in November, 1905, decreeing 
the eight-hour day in all factories suflBced to make the bourgeoisie 
forego its historical r61e of champion of popular liberty against 
autocracy. If the bourgeoisie itself will not fight for a democracy, 
reasoned the revolutionary socialists, why have such a democracy 
at all? Have we not seen the democratic form of government 
lend itself to ill-concealed plutocracy in Europe and America? 
Why run at all the risk of corruption of the post-revolutionary 
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government at the hands of the bourgeoisie ? Why first admit the 
bourgeois into the inner circle and then spend time and effort 
in preventing him from coming to the top? Therefore they 
declined parliamentarism with thanks and would accept nothing 
less than a government by the representative organs of the workers 
— the Soviets. It is noteworthy that along with the total elimina- 
tion of the bourgeoisie from the revolutionary government went a 
repudiation of intellectual leadership by the revolutionary masses. 

It is one of the distinctive features of the present Russian 
revolution that it has brought to light a natural antagonism be- 
twewi the intellectuals as a class, however progressive and well- 
meaning, and the laboring masses. The intellectual cherishes the 
idea that when Dives is dethroned, he will be the logical successor. 
Yet he himself is in reality working against such an outcome. 
His agitation is directed to developing in the worker an over- 
powering sentiment of self-worth. When this is accomplished the 
worker is no longer in the disdple mood. He comes to recognize 
and to view critically the benimibed will to action so characteristic 
of intellectuals as a class, and soon forsakes him for a leader who 
has risen from the ranks. That sort of a leader will have assimilated 
what the intellectual has taught, but in addition he will remain 
emotionally at one with his following. He will never allow his 
will to action to be dissipated in a maze of theoretical considerations 
nor hesitate to destroy an established civilization on the chance of 
building a new one in its place. It is the opinion of the writer that 
the Bolshevist coup d'6tat was directed as much against rule by the 
intellectuab as a class as rule by the bourgeoisie. To be sure, 
the Bolshevists themselves were headed by intellectuals. However 
neither Lenin nor Trotzky nor Lunacharsky are typical of the class 
as a whole but for one reason or other share the elemental passion 
of the workers for a class government of their own. On the other 
hand there has probably never been a government so typically 
intellectualist as that of Kerensky. 

When, on the morrow of the March revolution, the wage- 
earners of Petrograd, recalling the events of 1905, rushed to enrol 
under the banner of the Workmen's and Soldier's Soviet, the 
intellectual socialist parliamentarians became for a while leaders. 
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What could be more logical than that Kerensky, Tchehidze, 
Skobelef , and the other Duma socialists should become the inter- 
mediaries betwe^i the Duma-created provisional government and 
the working masses. The bourgeoisie in the new government 
and the intellectuals in the soviet, notwithstanding that these were 
liberab and those socialists^ still had much in conmion. Storm 
as the latter might against the bourgeoisie and the Provisional 
government they still believed in their hearts that the masses 
were too ignorant and too inexperienced to take charge. Ac- 
cordingly they regarded the Soviet for which they q>oke, 
not as aspirant for the place of the Provisional government 
but merely as a revolutionary watchdog during the transitional 
period pending the assembling of the Constitutional convention; 
These intellectuak in their theory of government were funda- 
mentally democrats in our sense, that is, friends of universal 
suffrage and majority rule. 

In a deeper sense the imderstanding between the bourgeoisie 
and the intellectual leaders speaking for the Soviets was not broken 
when the Soviet forces had forced the resignation of Milukof as 
minister of foreign affairs on the ground of his avowed imperialism. 
Nor was it broken during the Kerensky regime, even after the 
withdrawal of the non-sodalist ministers from the cabinet. An 
all-sodalist ministry was far from insuring an active socialistic 
policy by the Provisional government as long as it was a govern- 
ment by the intellectuals. 

But Kerensky and his colleagues had misunderstood the psy- 
chology of the working class which was daily becoming more and 
more conscious of its strength. The abortive Bolshevik uprising 
in July should have given them fair warning. The Komiloff 
uprising in September caused popular sentiment to veer abruptly 
to the left. Peace with Germany was not in sight. Land and 
labor reforms apparently were shelved indefinitely. In October 
the Bolsheviki gained a majority in the Soviets. In November 
the industrial proletariat declared a dictatorship. The long- 
delayed constitutional convention met shortly afterward; and 
when it was found to be dominated by the same sort of intellectual 
leadership as in the overthrown Provisional government, the self- 
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avowed dictators unceremoniously dissolved it. From a pro- 
spective democracy, Russia became a Soviet Republic. 

K we are right in laying the emphasis on the relative fighting 
will and fighting strength of the classes struggling for power rather 
than on the doctrines which they preach and the methods, fair or 
foul, which they practice, then the problem of Bolshevism versus 
democracy appears in a new light. No longer is it a matter of 
taking sides for or against the desirability of a Bolshevist rule or a 
dictatorship by the proletariat, but a matter of ascertaining the 
relative strength and probable behavior of the classes in a given 
society. It is as futile to denoimce Bolshevism in Russia as to 
yearn for its advent in the United States. A ruling minority 
conscious of its perilous situation will inevitably rely on terror to 
maintain itself in power. Hence there is no occasion for shocked 
surprise at the bloody methods of the Bolsheviki in 1918. Our 
assurance that America will be spared Russia's experience ought 
to spring less from the conviction thaft Americans would not do 
what the Russian committee of struggle against the counter revolu- 
tion has done than from the realization that America is the antipo- 
des of Russia, where the bourgeoisie has no fighting spirit, where 
the tillers of the soil are half-commimistic and willing to forego 
their natural share in government for a gift of land, and where the 
industrial prpletariat is the only class ready and unafraid to fight. 
Bolshevism is unthinkable in America, because, even if by some 
tmimaginable accident the government were overthrown and a 
labor dictatorship declared, it could never "stay put." No one 
who knows the American business class will even dream that it 
would under any circumstances surrender to a revolution per- 
petrated by a minority, or that it would wait for foreign inter- 
vention before starting hostilities. A Bolshevist coup d'6tat in 
America would mean a dvil war to the bitter end, a war in which 
the numerous class of fanners would join the bourgeoisie in the 
defense of the institution of private property. But more than that : 
only a minority in the American wage-earning class is class con- 
scious in the socialist sense of the word. 

The typical American trade-unionist is without any ultimate 
social goal. He is content to endeavor to gain for labor in all 
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industries the same partial control which it already commands in 
the collective-bargaining industries such as coal mining and build- 
ing. The social order which the average American workingman 
considers ideal is one in which organized labor and organized capital 
possess equal bargaining power. He wants, first, an equal 
voice with the employer in fixing wages and hours and, second, 
enough control over the productive processes to protect his health, 
job, and organization. Least of all does he wish to saddle himself 
with the trouble of running industry single-handed, without the 
aid of the employer. The writer beKeves this to be substantially 
true notwithstanding the agitation for the Plimib plan of railway 
reconstruction, which is now pressed by some of the officers of the 
railroad workers* brotherhoods. Such is the homely philosophy 
of the American Federation of Labor. And homely though it 
is, it is the result of nearly a century's experimentation in one or 
another direction, from syndicalism and anarchism to producer's 
co-operation and mutual insurance; for experience has shown 
that America's heterogeneous wage-earning class, cleft asunder 
by opposing radal, religious, and cultural inheritances, can be 
united upon one basis only — that of a desire for a life of decency 
and comfort which is common to all men whatever their previous 
condition. However unjustly the typical American trade-unionist 
may feel to have been treated by the employers or the government; 
however slow he may find the realization of his ideal of collective 
bargaining in industry, his stakes in the existing order, both 
spiritual and material, are too big to reconcile him to revolution. 
The truth is that the revolutionary labor movement in America 
looms up much bigger than it actually is. Though in many strikes 
since the famous textile' strike in Lawrence, Massachusetts, in 191 1, 
the leadership was revolutionary, it does not follow that the rank 
and file was animated by the same purpose. Given an inarticulate 
mass of grievously exploited workers speaking many foreign tongues 
and despised alike by the politician, the policeman, and the native 
American labor-organizer; given a group of energetic revolutionary 
agitators who make the cause of these workers their own and become 
their spokesmen and leaders, and a situation will clearly arise 
where thousands of workmen will be apparently marshaled under 
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the flag of revolution while in reality it is the desire for a higher wage 
and not for a realization of the syndicalist program that reconciles 
them to starving their wives and children and to shedding their 
blood on picket duty. If they follow a Hajrwood or an Ettor, 
it is precisely because they have been ignored by a Golden or a 
Gompers. 

Yet there is an American revolutionary movement which owes 
its origin neither to chance nor to neglect by trade-union leaders. 
This is the movement of native American or Americanized workers 
in the outlying districts of the West or South — the typical I.W.W., 
the migratory worker, the industrial rebel, and the actor in many 
labor riots and liunber-field strikes. This type of worker has 
truly broken with America's spiritual past. He has become a 
revolutionist either because his personal character and habits 
unfit him for success under the exacting capitalistic system; or 
because, starting out with the ambitions and rosy expectations of 
the early pioneer, he found his hopes thwarted by a capitalistic 
pre-emptor of the bounty of nature, who dooms to a wage-earner's 
position all who came too late. In either ca^e he is animated by a 
genuine passion for revolution, a passion which admits of no 
compromise. The recognition of trade unions and a democratiza- 
tion of industrial control will likely make great strides in reconciling 
the socialist minority of the trade-unionists to the mainstays of the 
American social order. Labor legislation and due attention to 
the needs of the exploited immigrant worker may forever wean the 
latter from his revolutionary leadership. But apparently nothing 
short of a social revolution will satisfy the genuine rebel — the 
I.W.W. Yet his niraibers are too few to threaten the existing order. 



DISCUSSION 
ARTmjR J. Todd, University of Minnesota 

Most pf the criticisms of modem democracy and of the revolutionary 
labor movements vibrate between two opposite poles. If we take the critics 
literally, both these extremes are menaces which threaten to destroy civi- 
lization. 

At one extreme stands the will-to-power of a vigorous, radical, dynamic, 
selfish minority which has lost its head with regard to the common good, and 
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threatens not only its own suicide but that of the majority as well through its 
abuse of power. That this menace is always with us is perfectly true, no 
matter what form of social organization we are living under. Excess bieeds 
excess. Arbitrary power wielded by one class swings over into arbitrary power 
by the opposing class when it gets its chance. 

From the proscriptions under the Roman Republic and the Civil Wars 
of the Roman Empire, down to the Reign of Terror of the French Revolution 
or the present chaos in Russia, the same red menace has been apparent. De- 
mocracy is no more insured against such a hazard than is any other form of 
political and social organization. The only point is, however, that democracy 
must not be confused with the dictatorship of the proletariat. It is the old 
question of who are the people. The friend of democracy must safeguard 
himself and the object of his affection against the temptation to replace one 
irresponsive autocracy by another. 

The opposite menace which frightens the critic of democracy is perhaps 
even more real and insidious than the threat of arbitrary power wielded reck- 
lessly by a minority or a class upon its opponents, and this menace is rather 
the non-use of power by an individual or a class which ought to use it. I con- 
fess frankly that I am much more afraid of the passivity of the masses with 
regard to their real participation in responsible political life than I am about 
their rising up to cut my head off in some bloody revolution. It is this inertia 
of the great average of men which makes democracy so difficult of realization. 
It is the absentee voter or the absentee member of a labor organization who 
handicaps the development of vigorous, progressive social and industrial life. 
When one of the most progressive labor tmions in the United States confesses 
that only about one-tenth of its membership seems to take any real interest 
in the day-by-day work and problems of the organization, and when we read 
the scanty returns of the vote on a grave public question such as an important 
constitutional amendment or a mimicipal bond issue, we begin to realize 
how pointed is this thrust of the critics. 

Now whether this attitude of indifference or passivity is due to chronic 
fatigue or to lack of education or to a circumscribed range of interests or to 
the deadening effect of modem industry or to a lack of opporttmity or incentive 
for real participation in social and industrial life, it is a problem that challenges 
the interest alike of the sociologist, the educator, the business man, and the 
promoter of the public health. Probably all of these explanations bear upon 
the case. 

The phrase "industrial democracy" has attained wide currency. Now, 
as I see it, the chief danger of industrial democracy as it so frequently is mis- 
understood is the tendency to demand control without assuming responsibility. 
There is a widespread recognition that modem industry is altogether too 
autocratic, but it is not going to remedy the situation to allow a new driver 
to throw the old one off his seat and then fling the reins over the horse's head. 
This is simply another way of saying that a mere feeling of dissatisfaction 
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with the present organization of industry will not guarantee us a happier 
futiue or a better organization unless somewhere along the line a new crop of 
experience, training, and efficiency has been grown. 

The most statesman-like and constructive labor leaders of the present 
recognize the danger to both organized labor and to industry which would 
inevitably happen unless the rank and file of the workers are educated up to a 
capacity for industrial management through courting and accepting and 
actually carrying through responsibility. 

There is no doubt that the labor movement in the United States is con- 
sciously committed to what may be a profound modification of the present 
industrial order, if not a revolution. More articulate grows the demand 
month by month, more challenging the experiments, more convincing the 
proofe of able generalship and clever strategy on the part of the labor leaders. 
How this great prospective social and industrial transformation shall be 
accomplished hangs upon how far these leaders are able to act as good stewards 
of the power they have won or which has been thrust upon them; how far they 
can secure the intelligent following of their battalions; how far the rank and 
file of the workers actually participate in the work of their organizations, 
instead of remaining at home to enjoy their slippers and the evening newspaper; 
how far it is possible to couple up every new demand for control of business 
management with the frank and full acceptance of business responsibility; 
. how far a flexible-minded mediatorship can be brought into action to help in 
the training of men for a wider extension of industrial responsibility and in the 
educating of present leaders of business to recognize the plain facts of a world 
in the process of transition. In plain English, whether we have in America 
a touch of the Bolshevistic complaint more or less severe depends upon how 
far it is possible peaceably and in the educational temper to substitute medi- 
ation for dictation, arbitration for arbitrary use and abuse of power by either 
capital, labor, or the government. 

I am not afraid of the Shakespeare's army of the I.W.W., nor am I afraid 
of a few Caesars, but I am convinced that we cannot have the real substance 
of democracy until through patient education we have brought up the great 
level of our people to the point of real preparedness for dvic and industrial 
responsibility and of a real perception of what discipline, team work, and 
leadership mean. When and only when American social life has produced an 
average citizenship marked by a sense of service and not of expfioitation, shall 
we have a true democracy and be free from the menace of its counterfeits. 
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DEMOCRACY AND SOCIALISM 



JAMES E. HAGERTY 



This paper will be devoted to a discussion of the tendencies of 
democracy in the United States in recent years for the purpose of 
determining whether these tendencies are socialistic in character or 
are in the direction of socialism. Socialism will be discussed 
only incidentally in determining whether it will give more or less 
democracy than we now have in the United States. 

As defined by standard authors socialism means the collective 
or national ownership and operation of the means of production 
and the social distribution of the products of industry. As Hillquit 
puts it, ^' Socialism advocates the transfer of ownership in the social 
tools of production — the land, factories, machinery, railroads, 
mines, etc. — ^from the individual capitalists to the people, to be 
operated for the benefit of all. '*' 

These definitions are stated at the outset to indicate the point 
of view of socialism held in this paper, to distinguish it from the 
loose and inaccurate conceptions of socialism so often expressed in 
literature on socialism of recent years. Collective bargaining, 
labor participation in the management of industry, accident, 
sickness, and old-age insurance, minimum-wage laws, etc., may be 
movements in the direction of socialism, but the acceptance of any 
one or of all of these movements as government policies does not 
establish socialism or the socialistic state. 

The first analytical inquiry into democracy was made by 
De Tocqueville in his book on democracy in America after his 
visit to the United States early in the nineteenth century. In his 
his treatise on democracy De Tocqueville stresses not political 
democracy but equality of conditions, and it is toward this equality 
between man and man that he conceived society to be irresistibly 
tending. The slight r61e assigned to political democracy is seen 

'Hillquit, Socialism in Theory and PracUce, p. ii. 
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in the following: "It is impossible to believe that equality will 
not eventually find its way into the political world as it does every- 
where else; To conceive of men remaining forever imequal upon 
one point, yet equal on all others, is impossible; they must come 
in the end to be equal upon all." With reference to the real 
sovereignty of the people we note this statement: "If there be a 
coimtry in the world where the doctrine of the sovereignty of the 
people can be fairly appreciated, where it can be studied in its 
applications to the affair^ of society and where its dangers and its 
advantages can be foreseen, that coimtry is assuredly America. " 

J. S. Mill contended that whenever in a democracy the middle 
class enjoyed the same privileges as the aristocratic class and 
were in the majority, control would be in their hands. But he 
contended that control might stop short of a class lower than 
the middle class by denying to such class, even though more 
niunerous, privileges belonging to the middle class. This point 
of view assumes class control, and in this respect he is in agreement 
with Leckey, who bases his argument against democracy on the 
groimd that democracy means class control and that the group 
in society which is most niunerous will be in control. As the most 
nimierous class in all modem nations, says Leckey, is the most 
ignorant class, he concludes that democracy is the rule of ignorance, 
and that this rule may be seen in all modem nations in the increase 
of taxes for alleged public purposes, in the growth of public debts, 
and in the use of public fimds for the benefit of certain classes. 
If Leckey were alive today he would feel that recent events had 
furnished him nimierous and substantial arguments to support 
his thesis that the class in power controls legislation in its favor. 

If classes and class distinctions are to be perpetuated in America, 
it is conceivable that the class which is in the majority may develop 
policies which will be in their own interest and antagonistic to 
other classes. As governments in the past have been in the hands 
of privileged classes who refused wage-earning and other classes 
a ^are in government, it is but natural to conclude that with a 
shifting of the centers of control the same classes which formerly 
enjoy^ special privileges will now be denied the privilege of 
participation in the active aflfairs of society. In conformity with 
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this view it was but natural that Mill should conclude that the 
middle class would take the reins in hand as soon as it attained the 
ascendancy, and likewise that Leckey should conclude that control 
would pass to the relatively imeducated, because they will be the 
majority with universal manhood suffrage. Even De Tocqueville 
feared the tyranny of majorities and suggested some checks or 
restrictions to curb their power. 

These writers assiune that with universal suffrage the influence 
of each voter is as great as that of every other voter. They ignore 
the influence of free volimtary associations in a democracy and 
the methods by which public opinion is formed. Whatever 
people may have honestly believed over one hxmdred years ago 
with reference to the equality of men, no one now believes that 
all men are equal. Differences have always existed between men, 
and the influence of each one in a democracy is measured not alone 
by his vote but by his leadership and by his ability to influence 
public opinion. Moreover, any democracy foimded on class 
rule and class prejudice is on a very unstable foimdation, as the 
strength of a nation depends upon its utilization of the contributions 
of all classes which make up the life of a nation. 

Under the doctrine of laissez faire it was believed that that 
government is best which governs least, and that all the individual 
needs is freedom for education, personal development, and "the 
accumulation erf wealth. We have, however, come to agree with 
Menger that there is no greater inequality than the equal treat- 
ment of unequals, and that it is one of the functions of the state 
to protect the rights of the weak from the encroachments of the 
strong. 

The recent democratic programs are based definitely upon the 
theory that men are not all equal. They have been initiated and 
are being carried out to equalize conditions and to remove as far as 
possible the inequality of opportunities. Back of these programs 
lies the fimdamental belief that democracy is defeated when the 
people of a democracy are denied the opportunity for personal 
development and the maintenance of a reputable standard of living. 
This brings us back to the fimdamental thesis of De Tocqueville, 
the equality of opportunity in a democracy. But De Tocqueville 
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visited America when the country was new, and there were no 
distinct classes and relatively few rich men and no congested 
centers of poverty. But as we grew older as a nation, inequalities 
in wealth, in social position, and in personal power increased, and 
the new democratic programs became necessary which are intended 
to accomplish in the twentieth century in America what De Tocque- 
ville discovered existed in the early half of the nineteenth century. 

These social-reform programs include accident, sickness, 
imemployment and old-age insurance, minimum-wage laws and 
housing codes, the legal requirement for sanitary and safety con- 
ditions in places of employment, child-labor laws restricting the 
hours and periods of work and the ages when children may work, 
compulsory school laws, collective bargaining and the right of 
labor to participate in the industrial side of the management of 
industry, and legislation preventing the exploitation of the weak. 
It is difficult for the writer to see wherein these democratic social- 
reform programs are tendencies in the direction of socialism as 
defined at the outset. All of these programs, or portions of a 
general program, assiune the maintenance of the present economic 
system, and the continuance of competition under more or less 
definite restrictions. None of these except two or three restrict 
individual initiative or take away from the individual the responsi- 
bility of taking full care of himself and those dependent upon him. 

Accident insurance is clearly a burden that should be borne 
by the industry rather than by the unfortimate individual and his 
family. When sickness can be traced to industry and the con- 
ditions of employment, the losses due to illness should also be 
borne by industry rather than by the victim. The case for im- 
employment and old-age insurance is not so clear. Through 
well-organized national, state, and local public employment 
exdhanges and private employment bureaus, it will be possible 
to secure employment for practically all workers, and the evils due 
to imemployment will be greatly reduced without the govemmelnt's 
resortii\g to the doubtful experiment of guaranteeing work to all 
wage-earners, or compensation to them in event of failure to find 
them positions. Tlie assiunption of the responsibility by the 
state of finding work for all wage-earners, or of guaranteeing them 
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wages in event of the failure of the state to find work for them, 
would have a demoralizing influence upon those who are not now 
too anxious to work, and likewise a demoralizing effect on those 
of independence and initiative in tending to destroy these worthy 
qualities in them. 

In the present state of society old-age pensions will take from 
the individual responsibilities which he needs to develop him as a 
man and a citizen. Old-age pensions can be justified only as poor 
relief or as something which the recipient has already earned and 
to which he is entitled in his old age as a matter of right. If the 
latter is the correct interpretation of the case, then there is no 
justification for deferring the payment imtil old age is reached. 
If we are correctly informed, however, in most cases old-age 
p>ensions are considered as poor relief, and we have every reason to 
believe that at the present time old-age pensions would be con- 
sidered poor relief in the United States. 

The only justification for old-age pensions in the United States 
is foimd in the fact that unskilled wage-earners receive wages so 
low that they are unable to support themselves and their families in 
decency and comfort during their productive years and to lay 
aside enough to maintain them in old age. If this is the case, the 
solution of the problem is to be foimd, not in old-age pensions, but 
in minimum- wage laws which will give to the able-bodied, self- 
respecting wage-earner an income which will enable him both to 
satisfy the legitimate needs of his family while he is a producer 
and to make provision for himself in his old age when he is no longer 
a worker. To show that this program should not be considered 
a radical departure I submit the following facts. 

At the present time employers charge against the cost of 
production in industry insurance charges against loss by fire and 
other hazards and a charge for depreciation of plant as legitimate 
costs of production. That these are necessary costs which industry 
must bear is everywhere admitted. Wage-earners are necessary 
factors in industry to the production of goods. Why should not 
a minimum wage to the wage-earner, such as will mean decency 
and self-respect in living conditions to the worker and his family, 
be charged against industry as a necessary cost of production, the 
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same as depreciation of plant and insurance is charged against 
industry as a necessary cost before any profits are declared? 
This cost, as other costs, may be passed on to society in terms of 
higher prices, which is a burden that society and not the individual 
worker should bear. 

These above-named tendencies and others which are a part 
of the present-day democratic program are intended to remove 
the inequalities of society and to increase the opportunities to 
freedom and self-expression of many who are laboring under 
serious handicaps as a result of some of the factors of our present 
social system. With the reservations already made they will 
strengthen initiative and personal responsibility v by removing the 
handicaps which prevail everywhere in the race of lif^, by giving 
greater freedom for the development of these qualities, and they 
will consequentiy make possible a broader education and contribute 
to the development of strength of characte- and personality, 
qualities upon which democracies must ultimately depend. 

It is difficult to see that the acceptance of these programs as a 
social policy is either socialism or a step in the direction of socialism. 
Those who accept either the one or the other point of view must 
have in mind a different definition of socialism than the one stated 
at the beginning of this paper. 

There are, however, other conditions in our present industrial 
system which may represent distinct tendencies in the direction of 
socialism. The democratic tendencies already referred to have 
in mind the equalizing of opportunities by promoting the welfare 
of the relatively weak. Those to which we now address ourselves 
have in mind the equalizing of opportunities by the curtailment 
of the influence and the privilege of the powerful. In his "New 
Freedom," President Wilson had in mind the restoration of equality 
by withdrawing the privileges which gave the strong a handicap in 
the race, rather than the direct protection of the rights of the weak. 
By eradicating all traces of monopoly and special privilege he 
claimed that competition would be free and economic forces 
would have free play for development in a beneficent manner. 

The culmination of the Industrial Revolution was the large 
factory or plant as the producing unit. Within the last fifty years 
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we have observed another tendency in industry in the integration 
or consolidation of similar industries under a single management, 
which tendency is very distinct from that which took place in the 
Industrial Revolution. As long as the factory or plant was the 
producing unit, production took place with little or no knowledge 
of the output of rival concerns, and as the producer depended upon 
middlemen to market his commodities he had only indirect knowl- 
edge of the demands of the market which was often very meager. 
Production in excess, below, or in conformity to demands charac- 
terized this method of industry. That extraordinary wastes and 
friction in industry took place imder this haphazard system of 
production cannot be denied. To correct these evils we have 
observed in the last twenty-five years an extraordinary movement 
in the organization of similar or allied industries imder a single 
management in the so-called trusts. These organizations control 
the production not only of coinmodities of a class but of compet- 
ing commodities, and also in some instances control the market- 
ing of commodities. Through a s)rstem of interlocking directorates 
their control also extends to banks, trust and security companies, 
bonding agencies, etc. These organizations imdoubtedly have 
good control of production and distribution, adapt production to 
consumption, and prevent much waste, loss, and imnecessary friction 
which were too common before their organization; but they also 
restrict or prevent competition, and the great gains in economy of 
organization go to the few who are in command and not to the 
many who are subordinates in the armies of production and distri- 
bution. The institutions here discussed are not democratic 
institutions. 

The self-interest of individuals or of groups is more likely to be 
opposed to the common good now, when there is a great complexity 
of the social organism and when there is a greater dependency of the 
individual upon others, than in earlier times when the social 
organism was simple. The present program, then, is to promote 
and foster what is good in organization, to permit absolute 
freedom only where conditions of free competition prevail, and to 
exercise control where free competition does not exist. The purpose 
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of this control is threefold: (i) to prevent the levying of excessive 
charges upk>n consumers in high prices of commodities; (2) to 
prevent the accimmlation of immense fortimes in the hands of a 
few people; (3) to prevent the imdue control which may be exercised 
by wealthy men through gif ts,^ legacies, and endowments. 

The Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 1890, the Clayton and the 
Federal Tikde acts, are' comprehensive in character, dealing with 
combinations to prevent competition, fix prices, etc. The Federal 
Food Administration and the National War Labor Board regulated 
production, distribution, prices of commodities, and profits of 
producers as war measures during the period of the war. Many 
connected with these administrative agencies ardently hoped 
that the regulations of war time would be continued into times of 
peace, as they knew that industries should be regulated more than 
they had ever been regulated before. Within a year after the 
discontinuance of the Federal Food Administration we are observing 
prices going up to imdreamed-of levels without any visible means 
of controlling the high cost of living. 

After over thirty years of control of the railways by the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission the railways, as other quasi-monopo- 
lies, went imder government control during the war, and now it is a 
serious question whether the railways should be returned to their 
original owners or should be nationalized imder the control of the 
government. In the near future we must go through a similar 
experience of regulation of other large industries, not natural 
monopolies, in the interests of public policy, and if we fail in regulat- 
ing them the only alternative is their nationalization under state 
socialism. 

We are not prepared to admit that state ownership and control 
would be superior to state regulation of industry imder private 
ownership and control, even if the latter should prove to be in- 
effective, but if government regulation be universally regarded a 
failure, it will be easy to follow paths to dangers of which we have 
no knowledge. To avoid this alternative it is imperative that 
there must be developed agencies of control comprehensive in 
character, very much like those developed by the Federal Food 
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Administratioii) which will command public respect^ and which will 
be adequate to ciurb the avaricious propensities and antisocial 
tendencies of large as well as of small businesses. 

If a time should come when the state will take over all large 
industrial organizations as well as natural monopolies, the employees 
of industry will discover a change of masters, but they will continue 
to be wage-earners of the government as they are now wage-earners 
under private employment, unless some changes in industrial 
organization precede the transfer. It is rather difficult to see 
wherein the condition of the employee of the state will be any 
better than that of the employee imder private enterprise. More- 
over, considerable adjustment is necessary in a change of employers. 
One of the chief difficulties attending the transfer of the railroads 
from private to public control consists in the necessity of a develop- 
ment of an esprit de corps among the employees of the government 
comparable to the esprit de corps developed among employees 
imder private control. 

But this is not the form of organization of industry which the 
great majority of socialists visualize imder socialism. They are 
interested in industrial democracy. They desire a democratic 
organization of industry. If this democratic organization of in- 
dustry is to come in socialism, the people must be prepared for it 
by training and by experience. In but one way and in but one 
organization is this training and experience now being given, 
that is, in the consmners' co-operative societies. 

The consmners' co-operative society which has served as the 
best model for both Europe and America is the Rochdale Asso- 
ciation established in 1844, which was the first successful English 
association. The fimdamental principles of this organization 
are too well known to need restatement here. It is sufficient to 
state that the association is a democratic organization, in which the 
directors who manage the business are chosen by popular vote 
and the benefits of the organization go to the purchasers from the 
stores rather than to stockholders. 

The co-operative retail stores could not succeed without whole- 
sale societies, and the co-operative wholesale society of England 
was foimded twenty years after the first retail society was formed. 
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The importance of this organization may be seen from the fact 
that its annual sales are in excess of $150,000,000, an amoimt 
greater perhaps than the sale of any single institution in Great 
Britian; that it owns factories, farms, steamship lines, and has 
foreign agencies in all the leading markets of the world — to supply 
commodities to its over 15,000 retail co-operative societies scattered 
throughout England. Similar societies developed on a relatively 
large scale have met with success on the Continent of Europe. 

If these retail and wholesale co-operative societies continue 
to succeed and expand, covering all branches of industry, and 
prove to be more successful than individual, non-co-operative 
enterprises, they will supplant them, and the industries of society 
will pass to the control of democratic volimtary co-operative 
societies. 

Many attempts have been made to form consimiers' co-pperative 
societies in the United States even after the European models, 
but they have all met with failure, with the exception of those 
which have been established recently and have not been in exist- 
ence long enough to determine whether they are likely to succeed or 
not. Consequently the American wage-earner has not had the 
experience and training in the democratic organization of indus- 
try that the wage-earner in Europe has had. (Wage-earners in 
America as elsewhere are, however, receiving good discipline and 
experience in some industries in having a share in the management 
of the part of business which has to do with the relations of labor 
to business.) 

We are not Ukely to have a democratic organization of industry 
imder the control of the state in the United States, such as some 
socialists desire, for many years to come, imtil these voluntary 
co-operative societies succeed in the United States as they have 
succeeded in Europe; and not even then, imtil they have supplanted 
non-co-operative enterprises by demonstrating that they are more 
efficient than these enterprises. 

I do not care to consider in any detail socialism as an agency 
of more or less democracy than we now have, to say nothing of its 
workability. Socialism has never been tried. It has no history, and 
we can only conjecture what it is likely to bring. It is relatively 
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easy to give us pictures of an ideal society where everything 
will be in good working order, as the writers of Utopias and other 
socialists have given us, but things seldom happen as we anticipate, 
especially when our anticipations extend into the remote future. 
It is safe to predict that if socialism does come we shall not have 
the kind of society socialists tell us we shall have. It is also safe 
to predict that if socialism does come those who are now proclaim- 
ing most loudly the virtues of socialism will not be the leaders in 
the new order of things, as practical leadership will be in demand 
then as now. If the theories of those advocating socialism come 
to pass it is also safe to predict that the individual will coimt for 
less and the state for more imder the theory that society as a social 
organism must consciously determine its future development. 
Consequently the individual will become an instrument in the 
hands of society to accomplish its mission. This theory is the 
direct opposite of our present democratic theory of the individual 
in relation to society. This theory too is based upon the most 
charitable conception of socialism. If socialism should bring, not 
a democratic organization of industry, but centralized control imder 
a bureaucratic system, then the individual as a self-determining 
unit of society will be of much less significance than he has ever 
been in the past. 

DISCUSSION 

Thobcas N. Carver, CAMBRmcE, Massachusetts 

I have found Professor Hagerty's paper not only interesting but extremely 
sane, sound, and ably written. With its general ideas and most of its details 
I am in hill agreement. He has given iis a very clear idea as to what socialism 
really is, and a good general idea as to the general characteristics of democracy. 
I wish that he had had the time, or had taken the time, to tell us a little more 
about what democracy really is in its essence. Most of us, I am afraid, are 
content with the superficial observation that, at least so far as government is 
concerned, there is some connection between balloting and democracy. Some 
go farther and assert that there is no democracy except when there is balloting. 
Democracy therefore tends to set up a new god, the Almighty Ballot, and to 
worship it, declaring that the refusal to bow down and worship this god is 
disloyalty to democracy. It has seldom occurred to us to ask what the ballot 
is for, and whether there may not be other agencies that perform the same 
function in other fields that the ballot performs in the field of government. 
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The purpose of the ballot, as I understand it, is to make those who serve 
by governing sensitive to the desires and interests of those who are being served 
by being governed. In general, they who serve should do so with a sensitive 
regard to the desires of those whom they serve. That is as true in industry 
as in government. 

Suppose that the employees of the federal Treasury should achieve some 
control over that departinent and run it more and more in their own interest. 
Would that be a move toward greater democracy or toward less democracy ? 
I think that it would be the latter, though something depends upon the ques- 
tion for whose benefit the federal Treasury is run, or who is to be served by it. 
If its purpose is to serve those who work in it, then this move would be demo- 
cratic. If it is to serve the general public, then to take its control out of the 
hands of the public, or to make it less sensitive to the desires of the general 
public, would be undemocratic. Because I believe it is intended to serve the 
public, therefore I think that the principles of democracy are realized when 
it is made sensitive to the desires of the public. 

But how about any industry ? Is it run primarily for the benefit of those 
who work in it or for the benefit of those who use its products? For the 
latter, in my opinion. Therefore they should have in their hands the power 
to make it sensitive to their desires. Is the ballot the only instrument that 
can give them this power? I think that they have a better instrument. 
They have the power to buy or to refuse to buy the product. This is vastly 
superior to the ballot wherever this power can be used. Where it cannot, the 
ballot is the best and only substitute, but it is a rather poor substitute. 

The average business is today much more sensitive to the desires and wishes 
of those whom it is its function to serve than is any government on the face 
of the earth. The reason is that the average purchaser has a more effective 
means of expressing his wishes with respect to the maniif acture of goods 
than the average voter has, or ever can have, with respect to government. 
Instead, then, of talking about making industry more democratic by intro- 
ducing the ballot, we should realize that we should be making it less democratic 
by substituting a poorer for a better instrument for making those who serve 
sensitive to the wishes of those who are served. In short, if we will take the 
trouble to examine the real meaning of democracy, rather than its outward 
forms and symbols, we shall find that industry is today more democratic than 
any government is or can ever by any possibility become. 



EiiNEST W. Burgess, University of Chicago 

In the paper on '* Democracy and SodaHsm" Dr. Hagerty has safe- 
guarded himself against criticism by limiting his discussion. In his enumera- 
tion of the recent tendencies of democracy in the United States, he has found 
little or no evidence or a trend toward socialism. The objection may be 
raised that in the paper no reference was made to municipal ownership of 
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public utilities, to the partial achievement of the economic program of the 
Non-partisan League, or to current experiments in industrial democracy. It 
is perhaps sufficient to point out, however, in support of Dr. Hagerty^s con- 
clusion, the contention of socialists that the program of social reform is not 
in the direction of socialism but toward state capitalism. 

The narrowing of the field of discussion raises an interesting point. Dr. 
Hagerty's definition of socialism is essentiaUy a definition of collectivism, 
namely, ''the collective ownership and operation of the means of production 
and the social distribution of the products of industry.'' While this is a 
fimctional statement of the economic concept involved in socialism it is in- 
adequate from the social psychological standpoint. Many who advocate 
collectivism would resent classification with sociaHsts. William English 
Walling states the case concisely: ''The only possible definition of socialism 
is the socialist movement.'' Socialism is, therefore, more than an economic 
idea; it is a class-conscious movement of the proletariat. 

Hie master-class, subservient-class psychology has been ably presented 
before this Society, but mainly in an interesting and somewhat cjmical analysis 
of the master-class attitudes as rationalizations of its habits and traditions, 
its interests and fears. The current social unrest has been interpreted more 
sympathetically as the balked reaction of the working classes to repression 
inherent in the capitalistic oi^anization of industry and social life. Since in 
meetings of sociologists as well as of psychiatrists it now seems necessary to 
rely upon Freudian concepts, it seems desirable to develop the analysis of 
the psychology of the repressed classes. The current theories of social un- 
rest, socialist, communist, bolshevist, are then the projections of wish- 
fulfilment. They are rationalizations of the interests and desires of a re- 
pressed but aspiring group. The emotional intensity of wishes and hopes 
which find no immediate practical expression but only a future Utopian 
realization explains the sectarian and dogmatic character of socialism as 
an oiganized movement. 

This interpretation of socialism may now be compiured with our philos- 
ophy of democracy. All speakers agree that democracy as a movement in 
economics, in politics, and in religion, means the participation of individuals 
and of groups in our collective life: participation in forming public opinion, 
participation in decisions to promote the common welfare, and participation 
in the goods of hiunanity co-operatively produced. If, then, democracy is 
participation it must not only itself be pragmatic, but must apply functional 
tests to its activities. By pragmatic democracy I mean, therefore, an experi- 
mental co-participation of the members of the group in collective action. 
Where the basic characteristic of socialism and bolshevism has been Utopian 
and dogmatic, the fundamental attitude of democracy b experimental and 
functional. 

There can, then, be only tentative statements of the objectives of de- 
mocracy. What is immediate, practical, and imperative is to promote con- 
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ditions favorable to the growth of pragmatic democracy. At present, three 
essentials in this direction are (i) the maintenance of freedom of commimica- 
tion; (2) the enc6\iragement of present tendencies toward democratic experi- 
ments in o\ir economic and social life; and (3) increased scientific study of 
social problems, of social policies, and of concrete social changes. 

There is an old saw, "If wishes were horses, beggars might ride." Wishes 
are horses, labor is getting into the saddle. Will civilization "carry on," 
or be involved in a runaway ? 



E. C. Hayes, UNivERsrry of Illinois' 

There is one word that ought, I think, to be spoken before we separate. 

We have talked about democracy and this, democracy and that, democracy 
and the other. We have discussed almost everything except democracy. 
Several of the speakers have said that they do not know what democracy is. 
One member of o\ir association has said to me in private that he thought he 
should never use the word "democracy" again. 

Where there is to be mass action there must be symbols. Language 
itself is a product of this necessity, and the symbols that stand for dominant 
concepts are to the political and social action of a people what flags are to an 
army, what the eagles of her legions were to Rome. Instead of casting doubt 
and dishonot upon the standards that symbolize the results of long and costly 
social evolution, it is better to define those symbols so that they will deserve 
the loyalty which they should and must command. 

I am going to venture a definition of democracy. Democracy is arganiza- 
Hon devised and administered wiik impartial regard for the interests of all who 
participate in the organization as contrasted with organization devised and ad- 
ministered with primary regard for the interests of the organizers. There must 
be organizers and human nature being what it is, it is evident that social 
organization will tend strongly to be devised and administered with pri- 
mary regard for their interests. Those who have the power, whether it be 
the power of military force, of economic resources, of ideas, or of prestige, are 
in a position to shape the social sitiiation in their own interests. This is why 
democracy is an ideal alwa3rs to be striven for, but perhaps never perfectly 
to be attained. Tlus is why "democracy must always be militant." Democ- 
racy requires power in the hands of those who hope for better things. It 
depends upon the power of the many, when- the many are instructed, and 
have the facilities for free commimication, to make their chosen leaders the 
mightiest of the organizers. 

Democracy is not an affair of government and politicians alone. It is 
not achieved so long as any of the great institutions of society are devised or 
administered in the interests of a class instead of with an impartial regard 
for the interests of all. 

' This discussion is on the general topic of the Annual Meeting. 
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Democracy cannot be achieved by the selfish schemes of any social dass, 
whether the plutocrats, the middle bourgeoise, or the proletariat. Its very 
definition is oiganizadon devised and administered in the interest of aU who 
particq)ate in the organization. Neither does democracy in^>ly the oblitera- 
tion of all differentiations and distinctions, for there are differentiations which 
are involved in the nature of things and in the institutions of that efficient 
organization which is an indispensable condition of realizing the greatest total 
of good human experience. But the institutions must be administered with an 
impartial regard for the interests of all the participants in the oiganization. 

The nearest possible approximation to this ideal— the only tolerable 
ideal for human sodety— wiU never be reached as the result of class conflict. 
Where tyranny exists it must be resisted; therefore class conflict, like slavery, 
polygamy, and kings by divine right, may marie a necessary step in social 
evolution. But no form of conflict can yield a final solution for social problems. 
We cannot have successful organization while the parts of the organization 
are fighting each other. Not conflict, but more and more inclusive orgamxa- 
turn is the keyword of progress, and ixganization means the co-operative 
endeavor of differentiated parts guided by a common ideal. and a rational 
regard for the interests of each participant. 
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TENTATIVE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 

TEACHING OF SOCIOLOGY IN THE GRADE 

AND HIGH SCHOOLS OF AMERICA 

I. THE AIM OF SOCIAL-SCIENCE TEACHING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

This committee has grown out of a rapidly growing recognition 
in recent years on the part of sociologists of the social fimction of 
distributive scholarship. Nothing is more obvious than that 
public opinion in the long run controls the policies of democracy. 
It follows that a confusion of ignorant ''isms" in the public mind 
is poor protection against the danger of a clash between rabid 
radicalism and extreme conservatism. If the present social crisis 
is to be successfully negotiated, there must be built up a sub- 
stantial body of soimd scientific public opinion relative to the 
social problems that confront us. 

Among the determinants of public opinion the schools are 
of coiurse the most conspicuous. Hence there has recently de- 
veloped a much fuller recognition on the part of educational leaders 
of the dvic function of education. The popular concept of the aim 
of education, particularly of secondary education, is beginning to be 
modified. The disciplinary ghost is fading, schooling as a badge 
of aristocratic exclusiveness is falling into disuse; and it is beginning 
to be discerned that the American high school has been raised up 
during the last half-centiiry in order that it might train a citizenry 
for adjustment to a complex and problematical social environment. 
Special teaching of the social sciences is necessary to this end. 
This is a movement to which sociologists and economists may well 
lend their active, organized support. 

n. THE PRESENT STATUS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
TEACHING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

This change in the concept of aims is reflected in the rapidly 
changing status of social science in the curriculums. The move- 
ment to give it a much larger place is developing quite surprising 
proportions. 
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Several studies have been made of the present tftfirhing practice. 

Thereon Freese, A.M., a graduate student in economics and 
sociology at the University of Southern California, made in 191 7 
a study of the teaching of sociology in high schools. He sum- 
marizes his findings as follows: 

Not only are history, civics, and economics being taught with emphasis 
upon their social aspect but many secondary scboob have introduced courses 
in elementary sociology or social problems. Though most of these new courses 
are foimd in the central and western states, many educators in the eastern and 
southern states are heartily in sympathy with the movement. High-school 
sociology is still largely in the experimental stage, but the favorable results 
already obtained convince the writer that, imless superficial, ill-advised 
teaching throws the movement into disrepute, within a few years social 
problems coitrses will be common. 

Professor H. H. Moore has made a more recent investigation 
imder the auspices of the United States Bureau of Education. 
He sent out questioimaires to 5,054 high schools, that is, to about 
one-third of the high schools of the coimtry selected at random. 
He reports as follows: 

Seventy per cent of these 5,054 schools offer courses in current events. 

All but 220 schools (4 per cent) teach one or more of the social studies, 
i.e., dvics, economics, sociology, social ethics, and similar subjects. The 
number of schools teaching civics is 4,799 (95 per cent of the total replying). 
Of this number, however, a small majority, 2,404, appear to be teaching the 
old type of civics which deals primarily with the machinery of governments 
with little or no reference to the economic and social problems for the solution 
of which the machinery exists, but it is believed that these are rapidly giving 
place to texts of the new type. 

Of the total replying, 1,824 (36 per cent) teach economics. 

What is especially encouraging is that 431 schools report courses in soci- 
ology. It is very doubtful, however, whether the subject-matter taught would 
justify the use of the title "sociology." Only 136 report recognized texts. 
But to know that as many as 136 schools out of 5,054 are actually engaged in 
teaching sociology indicates a rapid development of the subject during the 
last ten years. 

The replies show that civics is required in the year for which it is offered 
by 1,110 out of 1478 schools. 

Economics and sociology are required in only about one-third of the 
schools in which they are offered, economics in 697 out of 1,796 schools, and 
sociology in 136 out of 431 high schools. 
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Your committee sent out letters of inquiry to practically all 
the state superintendents of public instruction. The general 
impression to be gathered from them is about the same as that to 
be derived from the reports above, except that they reveal a keen, 
and in some cases an active, interest in the extension of these 
subjects in high schools. 

In elementary schools attempts are being made here and there 
to give dvic instruction. The extent of these attempts your 
committee does not know. The work in this field at Indianapolis 
has been described by Arthur W. Dunn, special agent in dvic 
education for the United States Bureau of Education, in Bulletin 17 
(1915). Elementary teachers are making the social approach to 
other subjects more than high-school teachers are. This is true 
in the case of geography, history, and especially hygiene. 

The growth in favor of the dvic aim of secondary education is 
indirectly reflected in the tendency relative to college-entrance 
requirements. The ideal toward which we are moving seems to be 
fifteen or sixteen units, only two of which, English, are specified; 
with very elastic acceptance of modem high-school subjects for 
the remaining thirteen or fourteen units. A sdentific study has 
recently reduced to charts the well-known fact that in general 
the farther west one goes, the more nearly this ideal is approached. 
This tendency is to be approved, of course, because it liberates 
the high schools for the performance of their dvic fimction. 

in. SPECIAL AGENCIES ACTIVELY PROMOTING 
SOCIAL SCIENCE TEACHING 

Nimierous agendes are actively advocating the extension of 
social sdence teaching. Your committee has a very interesting 
collection of letters from university professors of secondary edu- 
cation. Without exception they are vigorously promoting the 
dvic and sodalizing aims of secondary education. They express 
surprisingly little dissent from the detailed program of studies 
presently to be set forth in this report. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of this whole movement 
is the niunber and prestige of the committees that are working 
concurrently upon the same problem. 
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The National Education Association has a Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education, of which Clarence D. 
Kingsley is chaim^an. Of this commission there is a subcom- 
mittee on Social Studies, of which Thomas Jesse Jones is chairman 
and on which the committee of the Sociological Society is now 
represented. This commission has issued several bulletins, the 
most important of which are United States Bureau of Education 
Bulletin 23 (1915), The Teaching of Community Civics, and Bulletin 
28 (1916), Social Studies in Secondary Education. These bulletins 
are the chief sources of guidance for school administrators. How- 
ever, correspondence reveals the fact that the leaders of this 
commission are developing a fuller appreciation of the possibilities 
of scientific sociology as a high-school subject than is revealed 
in the bulletins they published several years ago. 

There is also a "Committee on History and Education for 
Citizenship in the Schools, a joint committee of the American 
Historical Association and the National Board of Historic Service 
in co-operation with the Comanission on a National Program for 
Education of the National Educational Association." The 
personnel of this board is Joseph Schafer, Daniel C. Knowlton, 
William C. Bagley, Frank S. Bogardus, Julian A. C. Chandler, 
Guy Stanton Ford, Samuel B. Harding, Andrew C. McLaughlin. 
The prestige of this committee consists partly in the fact that it 
was a committee of the American Historical Association which 
formulated the program of history and social studies that the 
public schools have been using for the past 'fifteen or twenty years. 
The Historical Outlook for November, 1919, contains an article by 
Professor Joseph Schafer, chairman of this conmdttee, in which 
their program of social studies is tentatively set forth. 

The National Committee for Teachiog Citizenship is a self- 
constituted committee, of which Thomas H. BaUiet is chairman, 
Daniel C. Knowlton, vice-chairman, and Harry H. Moore, secretary. 
The executive board contains a number of well-known names, 
such as Roscoe L. Ashley, Charles A. Beard, Henry R. Burch, 
Edward O. Sisson, E. T. Towne, James H. Tufts, and others. 
The committee is "frankly a propaganda committee," and is 
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"organized to encourage the education of the boys and girls of the 
United States concerning the origin and development of liberty, 
co-operation, and democracy; the economic, political, and social 
problems confronting democracy today; the responsibility of 
citizens in a democracy and the ends and value of living. " The 
National Committee on the Teaching of Citizenship enjoys the 
co-operation of the Commission of the Bureau of Education. 

There is also a Conmiittee of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, of which Professor Charles H. Judd 
is secretary. He writes: "I think we shall urge some social 
studies in every year of the junior and senior high school. We 
shall also go into some detail with regard to the material that can 
be used for such courses. *' 

One of the most encouraging features of the work of these 
various committees is their manifest desire to co-operate. The 
desirability of working out some proposed program of social studies 
which all can unite in promoting is, of course, obvious. 

IV. PROPOSED PROGRAM OF SOCIAL STUDIES 

After a careful study of the published recommendations of 
the conmiittees just mentioned, and a diligent assembling of 
expert educational opinion, your conmiittee recommends the 
following program of social studies: 

Grades I to VI. — One full roimd of elementary, general, and 
American history, with emphasis on the economic and social sides. 
This corresponds to the tentative recommendations of the Schafer 
committee, except that they would confine it to American history. 
We think the expansion of elementary history twenty years ago 
to include general history was a great gain, because such general 
history inculcates the point of view of social evolution and a 
cosmopolitan concept of international relations. These are more 
necessary than ever. 

Grades VII , VIII ^ and IX. — Geography, with special emphasis 
on the social side; American history and government, with some 
attention to the European background, and emphasis on the 
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economic and social side; and elementary social science or ''com- 
munity civics. " This we understand to be in substantial accord 
with the recomjnendations of the Schafer committee and the 
Dunn report for the N.E.A. Commission. 

The course in elementary sodal science (comjnonly called 
community dvics) should be given in the ninth grade imder the 
six-three-three plan, but imder the eight-four plan it should, for 
obvious reasons, be divided between the eighth and ninth grades, 
the other half-year in each case being devoted to American history. 
In content this course should be a descriptive and evaluating 
accoimt of the co-operative activities of the social Ufe, not merely 
local but general also. Individual interdependence should be 
thoroughly developed as a concept and motivated as an ideal. 

Grades X, XI, and XII.— For this cycle the N.E.A. Com- 
mission recomjnends: Grade X, European history; Grade XI, 
American history; Grade XII, problems of democracy, social, 
economic, and political. The Schafer conunittee recommends: 
Grade X, modem world-history; Grade XI, American history from 
the beginning of the national period; Grade XII, social science. 
It will be observed that these two programs are in substantial 
agreement, and we approve them with the following recommen- 
dations: 

The tenth-grade history course should consist of an outline 
survey of social evolution. It should include an account of pre- 
historic primitive Ufe, after the manner of Breasted's Ancient 
History. It should emphasize the economic and social sides, 
trace the development of fimdamental ideals and institutions, 
and reveal the solidarity of modem nations. 

The eleventh-grade history course shoulfi emphasize the social 
and economic aspects of American life, should devote much less 
time than is customary to colonial history, and very much more 
than is customary to the period since the Civil War. Incidentally 
it should familiarize the student with the machinery of our govem- 
ment. 

The twelfth-grade course should be general social sdence, 
devoted chiefly to sociology and economics. Sociology should 
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precede economics. There should be a definite aim to teach the 
principles of these sciences in so far as high-school Seniors are 
capable of imderstanding them. The approach, however, should 
be through concrete facts and problems, particularly through 
social groups with which the pupils are most familiar, such as the 
neighborhood, the local conmiunity, the play gang of adolescents, 
and the family. With respect to those phases of sociology and 
economics on which there is general agreement, the method should 
be as definite as in the physical sciences. The mere forensic 
exchange of ignorant dpinion is to be deprecated in favor of the 
acquisition of copious and accurate knowledge. The aim should 
be to develop self-reliant thinking, but on a basis of knowledge 
of and respect for exact science in the social field. 

V. SOCIAL-SCIENCE COUKSES IN DETAIL 

The increasing interest of secondary-school teachers in social 
science is calling forth numerous suggestions as to the detailed 
content of the courses for grades nine and twelve. The greatest 
n^d is for suitable textbooks. The most available high-school 
textbooks in sociology that have come to the attention of your 
committee are: American Social Problems, by Burch and Patterson 
(Macmillan), Social Problems , by Towne (Macmillan), and Soci- 
ology and Modern Social Problems, by Ellwood (American Book 
Company). For the eighth or ninth grade there are very few 
textbooks available. Lessons in Community and National Life, 
Series B, by Judd and Marshall (Bureau of Education), is a sjon- 
posiiun; Elementary Social Science, by Leavitt and Brown (Mac- 
millan), is too brief. Organized Self-Government, by Dawson 
(Holt), and The New Civics, by Ashley (Macmillan), are sociological 
civics but not sociology. The committee knows of several other 
texts in process of preparation. Publishers are actively searching 
for manuscripts. It is to be hoped that niunerous new texts will 
shortly appear, written by authors who know, not only sociology 
and economics, but also the psychology and technique of high- 
school instruction. The struggle for existence among such texts 
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will undoubtedly eventuate in the survival of the best. Residts 
can probably be secured in no other way. 

VI. OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS 

In addition to the foregoing suggestions your committee offers 
the following additional reconmiendations. 

1. Most of the other subjects of the high-school curriculum 
should be definitely correlated with social science. Elementary 
teachers are in advance of secondary teachers in this respect. 
To illustrate in the case of literature: The customary approach is 
historical, and the traditional appraisals of literary value are 
dogmatically enforced. This is unpsychological, with the result 
that children's interest in^Kterature is often killed instead of 
stimulated, and the social origin and function of literature is usually 
imdiscemed. There is much good literature dealing with con- 
temporary social phenomena and problems. Such literature 
appeals to the instinctive interests of most pupils, and constitutes 
the psychological approach to the classics. The social value of 
such a study of literature would be immense. The same principle 
could readily be illustrated in the case of other subjects. 

2. The Froebelian principle of social participation should be 
applied to discipline, organization, and pedagogical method in 
high schools, as Froebel himself applied it to the kindergarten, 
and as Dewey and his followers are applying it in the lower grades. 
The failure to apply this method partly explains the failure of high 
schools to interest and hold adolescents. Only by organized sodal 
participation can ideals and habits be socialized. 

3. Appreciation (in the technical sense of that term as used in 
pedagogy) is an essential aim of social science teaching: An 
expert in secondary education admits that he does not know what 
is intended to be meant by social religion. No other confession 
could more shamefully uncover the nakedness of moral education 
in American schools. Social goals must be idealized until they 
appear as a Kingdom of God; social responsibility must be moti- 
vated till it becomes the equivalent of a religious duty. 

4. Sociology should be insisted upon as an essential part of the 
training of all teachers. It should be required on a par with 
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psychology as a condition of certification. It should be a required 
subject in all colleges of education, normal schools, and teacher* 
training courses in high schools. A body of teachers who them- 
selves lack the social point of view can hardly be relied upon to 
carry out successfully the reforms urged in this report. 

Ross L. Finney, University of Minnesota, Chairman 
E. S. BoGASDUS, University of Southern California 
C. A. Ellwood, University of Missouri 
^Cegil C. North, Ohio State University 
John Phelan, Massachusetts Agricultural College 
Walter R. Smith, University of Kansas 
A. J. Todd, University of Minnesota 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE STANDARDI- 
ZATION OF RESEARCH OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

The chainnan of the committee was not at the Philadelphia 
meeting at which the resolution providing for the appointment of 
this committee was passed. He was not informed of his appoint- 
ment as chairman until the Richmond meeting a year ago. Arriv- 
ing late in that meeting, he did not have an opportunity to call the 
committee together imtil the last evenmg of the meeting. An 
attempt was made to get as many members of the committee 
together as could be reached on the last day of the conference. 
Many of them had gone home, and some were not at the meeting. 
Those who were there, however, got together at dinner on the 
last day of the conference for a general discussion of what the 
committee might do. It was unfortunate that Miss Eaves, who 
had offered the resolution at Philadelphia, could not be foimd 
at the hotel, and therefore was not present at this informal meeting 
of the committee. 

In the discussion in this informal group a niunber of different 
courses were suggested as open to the committee. 

First, it might as a body imdertake research along some one 
Une. Second, it might not undertake any investigation as a 
committee and yet endeavor to stimulate pieces of research by 
individuals in the universities and among members of the Society. 
Third, it might serve as an editorial body to bring together the 
results of various pieces of research conducted by its members 
and publish its results in a report to the Society. Fourth, it 
might seek to collate and con4>are the different methods of research 
in the hope that ultimately certain standards of investigation 
might be established and thus social investigation be advanced 
by the discussion of different methods and the standardization of 
investigation. 

In view of the resolution which created the committee, which 
says, ''.... whose duties shall be the correspondence with college 
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teachers and other members of the Society interested in such 
research, with the view of the collection of data which may be 
prepared for presentation at the next meeting of the Sociological 
Society," it seemed best to those of the committee who were 
present to follow the line marked out by the resolution. 

Unfortunately the chairman of the committee was absent 
from the university, engaged in Red Cross work imtil last Sep- 
tember, and could not find time to give any attention to the matter 
imtil then. Soon after his retiun to the university he sent letters 
to each of the members of the conmiittee, asking them to submit 
to him a statement of the pieces of research on which they were 
engaged, and asking also that they submit to him the names of 
other people who were engaged on pieces of research, with whom 
he might correspond and secure from them a statement of the 
investigation on which they were engaged and, if possible, the 
results obtained by them, so that a statement of the findings could 
be presented to the meeting. In reply to this letter he heard 
from five of the committee. The other member of the committee 
did not reply. Professor Todd replied that he was on leave of 
absence from the University of Minnesota, and therefore his 
research activities had been "scaled down to the vanishing-point. " 
He suggested, however, that I correspond with Professor Bernard, 
of the University of Minnesota. I did so, and Professor Bernard 
submitted a report on two pieces of research on which he is 
engaged. 

Professor Mangold, of the University of Missouri, replied that 
he had not carried on any pieces of research during the last two 
years. 

Mr. Eugene T. Lies replied that he had been so busy in different 
lines of war work during the last three years that he had had no 
chance to do any special research work. He suggested, however, 
that I correspond with Miss Breckinridge, of the Chicago School 
of Civics and Philanthropy. I did so, and she referred me to 
Miss Edith Abbott, who has charge of the investigations by the 
school. 

Professor Robert S. Park replied, sending outlines of two pieces 
of research in which he has been engaged during the past year. 
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Miss Ludle Eaves, of Boston, replied, naming a number of 
pieces of research in which she is engaged for the Woman's Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union. 

I also talked with Professor Commons, of the University of 
Wisconsin, concerning a piece of research in which he and his 
students are engaged. 

PIECES OF RESEARCH REPORTED BY CORRESPONDENCE 

Professor Bernard, of the University of Minnesota, writes that 
he is carrying on two investigations, one in connection with rural 
publicity and the other a study of the usages regarding the term 
"instincts" in the ourent literature of the social sciences. 

Professor Robert S. Park reports one investigation concerned 
with the foreign-language press and the other with immigrant 
heritages. He sent a preliminary outline of the study of the 
foreign-language press and certain of his schedules concerning 
immigrant heritages. 

Miss Ludle Eaves reports: 

Practically my entire time is given to directing a laige niunber of sudi 
enterprises. I am almost ashamed to confess that I directed forty pieces of 
research work during the past year. Stated briefly, the topics were: 

A statistical study of a thousand records of juvenile emi^oyees of retail, 
department, dry-goods, and clothing stores. 

Tabulation of data found on the death certificates of influenza cases. 

A series of studies made for the piirpose of discovering the conditions of 
work and vocational training suitable for employees in the kitchens and dining- 
rooms of hoteb and dubs. 

Short studies made by students at the School of Social Work. (These 
were tabulations of data supplied by various sodal agendes with whom they 
were engaged in field work. The best of these studies were based on hospital 
records available to students preparing for medical social service.) 

We are about to submit to the Publication Conunittee of the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education a book embodying the results of a series of 
studies of the training needed by employees of retail stores. 

We have made several studies in the fidd of what is commonly spoken of 
as "Americanization" activities. 

At the present time my class in statistics at the School of Social WoriL 
is engaged in the tabulation of a thousand records of industrial acddents suffered 
by wage-earning children. The data were taken from reports of factory 
in^)ectors. 
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The Research Department of the Union is studying the great accumulation 
of records of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. The report for this year will deal with the functions and powers 
of public guardians for neglected children. 

Miss Abbott writes that her research activities are entirely 
devoted to the training of research students at the Chicago School 
of Civics and Philanthropy. 

The chairman of the committee, since his retiim to the mii- 
versity, is engaged in a study of case work of a Red Cross Home 
Service section. The work is done by the Senior students in the 
university, imder his direction. 

Before leaving the university for Red Cross work, the chairman 
was engaged in a piece of research for the Cleveland Foimdation 
on Wholesome Citizens and Spare Time, a part of the recreation 
survey made by that Foundation. This has since been published 
by the Foimdation. 

This fragmentary report of the pieces of research that are now 
being imdertaken by the members of the committee and immediate 
friends is in no sense complete. It is hoped that next year a report 
can be made on a rather complete study of pieces of research that 
are being made throughout the coimtry. This study indicates 
something, perhaps of the value of a more complete study and 
report. 

METHODS EMPLOYED 

Miss Eaves writes: "Our methods of work are those generally 
practiced in co-operative statistical investigations. We prepare 
schedules, tabulate data, and write simimaries of what we find 
to be the important characteristics or tendencies in the subjects 
studied. '^ 

Miss Abbott says: "In the Department of Social Investigation, 
field work is provided under the immediate direction and super- 
vision of the school. Not more than fifteen students each year 

are given the opportunity of sharing in this work The 

work from beginning to end, from planning of the schedule to the 
tabulation and organization of the material, is done in our own 
workroom." 
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Professor Bernard writes concerning his investigation of niral 
publicity: 

I am using two methods in the first piece of investigation, (i) I undertook 
an analysis of all of the weekly newspapers in a single state (Missouri), counting 
the column inches for the following classifications: advertising, total reading 
matter, feature matter, all items dealing with rural subjects, and all items 
dealing with rural problems. I made niunerous sub-classifications under the 
last four headings and especially the last two headings, my point being to find 
out just what the rural weekly newspaper contained about the life and problems 
of the farmer. I did this classification and measuring work with a great deal 
of care. This work of measuring some 1,500 issues required one full month of 
time (August). I also made analyses of the general non-rural reading matter 
for purposes of co^^)arison. I have totaled these results and have eiq)ressed 
them in their relative amounts in forms of percentages. The object I had in 
view, as I said above, was to find out to what extent the rural newspaper is 
really serviiig the group from which it draws most of its subscribers, in order 
that I may be able to make some suggestions as to how policies might be 
changed the better to meet its wants. I also distinguish between home-print 
and foreign-print matter, which I tl^nk adds something to the value of the 
conclusions, especially with reference to sources of materials on rural life. I 
also classified the types of materials according to types of communities, sizes 
and drcidation of papers, their politics, and the size of the community served, 
thus making many cross-classifications with interesting results. (2) The 
second part of this rural publicity investigation has to do with the types of 
^periodicals and newspapers that the farmers read. This investigation is 
stUl in progress. I am taking all of the surve3rs that I have been able to 
collect and classifying them according to the types of communities which 
they represent, trying to find out, first, what sorts of literature the farmer 
reads in general, and second, what correlations there are between the type of 
literature he reads and the kind of community life which surrounds him. I 
have made one survey of the reading habits of a rural commimity. I am 
planning to undertake others with the help of my students. 

The second investigation dealing with the usage of instincts is a very 
simple method. I am simply making a note of all of the instincts and all of 
the terms "instinctive" and "instinctively," with the objects to which they 
^PPly^ ^hat I find in literattire of the social sciences. I am able to secure some 
help from volimteers in this and kindred fields, especially from the fields of 
general literature. I am classifying these instincts as I collect them according 
to certain general headings, following in the main those outlined by McDougall 
and other writers on instinct. My object here is to find out what instincts 
are most used by the social-science people in general, and also what type of 
instincts are most used by the several divisions of the social sciences. I am 
also interested to find out how the Usage of instinct in the sense of relative 
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definiteness compares among these groups, and how the social sciences 
difEer in these respects from the biological sciences and the more artistic class 
of writers. 

Professor Park on the foreign-language press, so far as I can 
judge from his preliminary outline, is proceeding by studying the 
publications themselves and interviewing those interested in 
their publication. His outline of this study consists of five parts: 
first, natural history of the foreign-language press; second, contents 
of the foreign-language press; third, the foreign^anguage com- 
munity and the foreign-language press; fourth, social forces and 
the press; fifth, control of the press. 

In his second investigation on immigrant heritages, so far as I 
can judge from the material sent me, he has used the questionnaire. 
This questionnaire is called a life-history questionnaire, to be 
filled in by the investigator. The points covered in this question- 
naire are: (i) social status; (2) social attitude; (3) crisis and 
change; (4) typical contacts with American institutions; (5) vo- 
cation; (6) leisure-time habits; (7) political experience. He writes 
that he does not "believe that he is able to make a brief and definite 
statement as to reasons why this method of investigation is used; 
however, in the first volume of Dr. W. I. Thomas' work on the 
Polish peasant there is a methodological note which covers the 
field. In general the method of these studies is to use life-histories 
and any sort of material, historical, biographical, or literary, 
which reveal social attitudes, and to use these in the interpretation 
of social institutions or organizations. " 

The chairman in his study for the Cleveland Foimdation of 
wholesome citizens and spare time used the life-history question- 
naire, filled in by special investigators, to secure his data. These 
questionnaires were then studied by himself, and the data were 
tabulated and interpreted by him in his report. The residts are 
foimd in a little volimie published by the Cleveland Foimdation, 
Wholesome Citizens and Spare Time. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The committee has learned with satisfaction that other groups 
of social scientists have felt the importance of promoting research. 
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It feels that this Society should co-operate with the other groups 
in research work, as well as perhaps undertake to advance research 
on its own account. 

The committee understands that the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences has set in motion a plan to Co-operate with a French 
society to study problems connected with the humanities. The 
committee believes that this society should co-operate in that 
enterprise. 

The Women's Educational and Industrial Union of Boston is 
engaged constantly in studying a number of problems relating to 
women. The director of research in that organization has suggested 
that this committee plan for a study of some problem of interest to 
women which could be carried on under the direction of the Union. 
The committee would determine the problem and the method by 
which professors of sociology and economics in the colleges could 
co-operate in the study and secure the assistance of these teachers 
and their students in the enterprise. The data collected might 
be used by the students in their college work. It could then be 
forwarded to Boston to be tabulated and interpreted by the Women's 
Educational and Industrial Union and published by it. Since 
the Union gives three scholarships to college women each year, 
these student papers could serve as one of the means by which 
such scholars would be selected. It is recommended that the 
Research Committee for next year give this plan serious con- 
sideration. 

Another possibility is that the committee itself attempt to 
collect and study co-<^ratively investigations already made, for 
the piupose of ascertaining the relative value of the different 
methods now employed by investigators of social problems, perhaps 
ultimately standardizing units and methods of inquiry. Whether 
standardization is at present possible or desirable or not, a classi- 
fication of the different methods used would have considerable 
value to those engaged in research. The committee's report of 
such a study would certainly be of interest to this body and would 
stimulate research. 

It is reconmiended also that the committee be authorized 
to enlist the interest and services of those engaged in research in 
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any of the social sciences, whether members of this Society or not, 
in order that the Society may enjoy the results of their experience 
and have the benefit of their advice. 

It is also recommended that a session of the next meeting 
be devoted to a discussion of social research. It is believed by the 
committee that papers representing descriptions of pieces of 
research by the persons responsible for them, as well as the results 
of such studies, would be of great value to the Society and would 
do much to stimulate research by the members. 

It is the conviction of the committee that the time has come 
when sociology should make more serious efforts to study scien- 
tifically the field. It should more earnestly endeavor to answer 
the questions as to whether sociology is a science. It should 
press more vigorously forward to establish a body of knowledge 
which could be called sociological and develop a method which 
would be admittedly scientific. 

J. L. GiLLiN, Chairman 
LuciLE Eaves 
Eugene T. Lies 
George B. Mangold 
Robert S. Park 
A. J. Todd 
Howard B. Woolston 
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PROGRAM OF THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, DECEMBER 29-31, 1919 

General Subject: "The Probkm of Democracy" 

Monday, December 29 

^:oo A.M.-5:ooP.M. Registration. Lobby of the Red Room, nineteenth 
floor, Hotel La Salle 

8:00 P.M. Joint meeting with the American Economic Association, Psesi- 
BENT Harry Pratt Judson, University of Chicago, presiding. 
Address: "The Nature of Our Economic Problem," Henry B. 
Gardner, president of the American Economic Association. 
Address: "A Working Democracy," Frank W. Blackmar, 
president of the American Sociological Society. 

11:00 P.M. Smoker. 

TxTESDAY, December 30 

8:30 A.M. Meeting of the Executive Conunittee. 

9:30 A.M. Session on "Democracy in Pditics," F. W. Blackmar, presiding. 
Address: "Democracy and Our Political Sjrstem," U. G. Weath- 
ERLY, University of Indiana. 

Discussion: Franklin H. Giddings, Columbia University; 
E. C. Hayes, University of Illinois. 

Address : " Democracy and Partisan Politics," John M. Gillette, 
University of North Dakota. 

Discussion: George E. Howard, University of Nebraska; 
A. G. Keller, Yale University. 

XX :oo A.M. Session on "Democracy and Industrial Life," James Q. Dealey, 
presiding. 

Address: "Democracy and Labor," Matthew Woll, president 
International Photo-Engravers' Union, Chicago. 
Discussion: A. W. Small, University of Chicago; W. B. Boden- 
HAFER, University of Kansas. 

Address: "Some Psychological Aspects of Industrial Recon- 
struction," A. B. Wolfe, University of Texas. 
Discussion: Jesse H. Bond, University of North Dakota. 

a: 00 P.M. Session on "Democracy in Social Life," E. C. Hayes, presiding. 
Address: "Democracy and Conmumity Organization," Dwight 
Sanderson, Cornell University. 

Discussion: Graham Taylor, Chicago; Paul L. Vogt, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Jesse F. Steiner, American Red Cross, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Address: "Democracy and Class Relations," F. Stuart Chapin, 
Smith College. 

Discussion: Chasles H. Cooley, University of Michigan; 
Cecil C. North, Ohio State University. 

3:30 P.M. Session on "Democracy and Philanthropy," A. W. Shall, pre- 
siding. 

Address: "Modem Philanthropic Movements in Their Relation 
' to Democracy," J. L. Gillin, University of Wisconsin. 
Discussion: M. C. Elmer, University of Minnesota; E. L. 
Earp, Drew Theological Seminary; J. Elbert Cutler, Western 
Reserve University. 

Address: "Religion and Democracy," Charles A. Ellwood, 
University of Missouri. 

Discussion: E. A. Ross, University of Wisconsin; Allan Hoben, 
Carleton College. 

8 : 00 P.M. Joint session with the American Association for Labor Legislation 
on "Democracy and Industrial Life," Frank W. Blackmar, 
presiding. 

Address: "TheChallengeof the Industrial Situation in America," 
John A. FrrcH, New York School for Social Work. 
Address: "America's Insularity in the International Protection 
of Labor," John B. Andrews, New York. 
Address: "** Democracy and Reconstruction in Europe," F. K. 
Ratclifpe, former secretary London Sociological Society and 
editor of Sociological Review; at present on the Editorial Staff of 
the London Daily News. 
Discussion. 

Wednesday, December 31 

9:00 A.M. Session on "Democracy and Education," J. Elbert Cutler, 
presiding. 1 

Address: "The Problems of Educating a Democracy," Walter 
R. Smith, University of Kansas. 

Discussion: Susan Kingsbury, Bryn Mawr College; James Q. 
Dealey, Brpwn University. 

Address: "Vocational Factors in Democratic Education," 
David Snedden, Columbia University. 

Discussion: E. R. Groves, New Hampshire College, L. L. 
Bernard, University of Minnesota. 

10:30 A.M. Report of Standing Committees, F. W. Blacsmar, presiding. 

Report of the Committee on the Teaching of Sociology in the 
Grade Schools and High Schools of the United States: Ros$ L. 
FmNEY, chairman, University of Minnesota. Discussion. 
Report of the Committee on Standardization of Research: 
J. L. Gillin, chairman, University of Wisconsin. Discussion. 
Report of the Committee on Statistics: W. M. Adrlance, Wash- 
ington, D.C., chairman. Discussion. 
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12 :oo M. Business Meeting. 

2 :oo P.M. Session on "Democracy and Race Problems," F. Stuart Chapin, 
presiding. 

Address: "Racial Factors in Democracy," Jerome Dowd, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 

Discussion: Robert E. Park, University of Chicago; Herbert 
A. Miller, Oberlin College. 

Address: "Americanization," Jane Addams, Hull-House, Chi- 
cago; Grace Abbott, Inmiigrant's Protective League, Chicago. 
Discussion: Warren S. Thompson, Cornell University; Sophon- 
ISBA P. Breckinridge, University of Chicago. 

3:00 P.M. Session on "Democracy and the Isms,** Cecil C. North, pre- 
siding. 

Address: "Democracy and Bolshevism," Selio Perlman, Uni- 
versity of \^sconsin. 

Discussion: A. J. Todd, University of Minnesota. 
Address: "Democracy and Socialism," James £. Hagerty, Ohio 
State University. 

Discussion: Thomas Carver, Harvard University; £. W. 
Burgess, University of Chicago. 
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Annual Report of the Secretary for the Fiscal Year, 
December 20, 1918, to December 19, 1919 

Membership SUUement 

The total membership of the American Sociological Society for the calen- 
dar year 1919 numbers 870. The membership for 1918 was 810. This latter 
number has been altered by the following changes in our membership lists: 

Membership in 1918 810 

Members resigning. 53 

Members dropped 99 

Members deceased 6 

Total lost 158 

Members renewing, ex officio i 

Members renewing, exchange 6 

Members renewing, paid 644 

New members 219 

Total for 1919 870 

Campaign for New Members 

In co-operation with the publishers of the American Journal of Sociology, 
the University of Chicago Press, the Society has conducted a campaign for 
new members this autumn, the expenses of the campaign to be shared equally 
by the Press and the Society. Personal typewritten letters signed by the 
Secretary were sent to the following: 

Persons applying but not joining in 1918 25 

Persons recommended by members 138 

Contributors to the American Journal of Sociology (last year) 31 

Purchasers of the Proceedings 153 

Members of the American Philosophical Socidy 230 

A Special California list 150 

Miscellaneous 107 

Total 834 

Printed letters sent by the Publishers to members of the 

National Coimcil of Social Work 900 

All letters were mailed by December 10, 1919. 
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Mailing Duebills 

In order that the members might receive preliminary programs before the 
annual meeting and to meet the many requests, the duebills for 1920 were 
mailed in advance of the publication of the November issue of the American 
Journal of Sociology. Government envelopes each containing a duebill, 
return envelope, program, letter from the President, and recommendation 
blanks were mailed by December 10, 1919. 

The letter referred to was written by President Blackmar and was printed 
on small shee^ to permit including without extra postage. It urged that 
efforts be made to help increase the membership of the Society by sending to 
the Secretary the names of interested people. 

Membership List to Publishers 

It is suggested that in advance of the distribution of the membership list, 
a double post card be sent to each publisher asking if the list is desired. By 
this means two points might be gained: (i) A definite name and address 
secured, thus assuring the list reaching the right person. (2) Both postage 
and labor would be saved by avoiding an indiscriminate distribution. There 
were many returns last year by the post-office and frequent requests received 
from publishers to whom lists had been sent. 

Deaihs 

The Secretary regrets to report the deaths during the year of the following 
members: Lewis Mohr, Chicago, Illinois; George £. Dimock, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey; Howard Woodhead, University of Pittsburgh. 

Invitations for the ig20 Meeting 

Invitations have been received for the next year's meeting from the follow- 
ing organizations: Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, Merchant's Association of 
New York, St. Louis Convention and Publicity Bureau, Columbus Conven- 
tions and Publicity Association, San Francisco Convention and Tourists' 
League, Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 
Chattanooga Chamber of Commerce, Chamber of Commerce of Asbury Park, 
Detroit Convention and Tourists' Bureau, Asheville Board of Trade, and 
Chamber of Commerce, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Scott E. W. Bedposd, Secretary 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

Annual Report of the Tkeasurer for the Fiscal Year, 
December 19, 1918, to December 17, 1919 

AudU of Accounts 

According to the established custom the accoiints were audited by a public 
accountant, the work being done by Ernest Reckitt & Company. 

STATEMENT OF AUDIT 
The following is the Auditor's statement: 

December 24, 1919 
"Mr. Scott E. Bedford, 

^* Secretary, The American Sociological Society, Chicago, Illinois 
"Dear Sir: Acting upon your instructions we have made an audit of the 
records of your organization for the period from December 19, 1918, to Decem- 
ber 17, 1919, and now hand you our report thereon, together with the follow- 
ing Schedules: 

Schedule "A," Balance Sheet as at December 17, 1919. 
Schedule "B," Statement of Cash Receipts and Dis- 
bursements for the period mentioned. 
"These schedules are subject to brief comment, as embraced in the follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

''Cash Receipts 

"We have verified the receipt of pa3mients for dues from all members of 
the Society by comparing the total received as schedules on the Cash Receipts 
sheets, with the Register of Members, and found these records in agreement. 

"A trial balance of the Members Receipts card file, which we verified by 
reference to the file itself, was also compared with the Membership Register, 
and the total number of payments on the Cash Receipts Sheets. 

"We reconunend the entry of the subscriber's pa3mient in the Membership 
Register promptly on receipt of same. 

"We traced the deposit of all funds schedules on the Cash Receipts Sheet,, 
into the Bank, as verified by the Bank Statements. 

''Cash Disbursements 

"We foimd canceled checks and proper vouchers on file, in support of all 
disbursements, and reconciled the cash balance as shown by your check book 
with the balance acknowledged by the Bank, as on the dosing day of the 
period. 
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"A cash account should appear m your ledger. Cash Receipts should be 
entered m total from the Cash Sheets on to the Debit side of your Cash Book, 
and the monthly totals of Cash Receipts and Disbursements as shown by the 
Cash Book should be posted to their proper ledger accoimt. Your present 
(Hractice is to enter only Disbursements in the Cash Book, and neither Receipts 
nor Disbursements are summarized in the ledger, so that your ledger cannot 
schedule the balance of Cash on Hand. 

'' Your ledger does not reflect the true status of the financial affairs of the 
Society. It embraces a distribution of the Receipts and Disbiursements dur- 
ing the period under review, but does not record any assets belonging to the 
organization, such as cash, bonds, and office equipment. A year ago showed 
the Society as owner of a bond of the Northwestern Electric Company, of the 
par value of $500.00; your records do not establish the sale of this bond, and 
yet it does not ai^;>ear anjrwhere on your records as remaining your pn^rty. 
The same conditions ai^ly to the item of office equipment, which appeared 
on our 1 918 Report. 

''The Bond of the Northwestern Electric Company of $500.00 was pro- 
duced for our inspection, but on account of your absence from the dty the 
coupon of $30.00 due in the period imder review could not be dii^)ed or 
deposited until after the close of your fiscal year. 

"Respectfully submitted, 

" Ernest Reckitt & Co. 
''Certified Public Accountants*' 



Schedule "A" 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
Balance Sheet as at December 17, 1919 

Assets 

Cash in Bank $ 837.53 

Northwestern Electric Company 
6 per cent Gold Bond 500.00 

Office Furniture 

Remington Typewriter $ 60.00 

Cabinet File 58.65 



118.65 

Total assets $1^56.18 

Liabilities 

Surplus, as at December 19, 1918. $1,021 . 13 

Add excess of income over expenditures for year ended 

December 17, 1919, as per Schedule "B" 435-05 



Total liabilities $i>456 . 18 
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Schedule "B" 

AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

Statement Showing Cash Receipts and Disbursements from 
December 20, 1918, to December 17, 1919, Inclusive 

Cask Receipts 

Dues from members, 1919 $2,523 .30 

Dues from members, 1920 74400 

Exchange included with remittance iS . 74 

Royalties on publications 348 . 75 

$3,631-79 

Cask DishufsemerUs 

Publication expense of the American Journal of Sociology $1,091 .91 

Publication expense of Vol. XIII, Papers and Proceedings 1,101 .98 

Salaries, clerical and steno^phic 390.73 

Postage and express / 200. 21 

Printing "5-33 

Stationery 102 .69 

Auditing 25 .00 

Office expense 27.02 

Secretary's expense at annual meeting 99-5^ 

Campaign for new members, expense 7 .64 

Insurance on Papers and Proceedings i .60 

Exchange on dues received 33 05 

3»i96.74 

Balance (excess of receipts over disbursements) $ 435 .05 

Summary 

Balance, cash in bank, December 19, 1918 $ 402.48 

Total receipts for period ended December 17, 1919, (as shown above) 3,631 . 79 

$4,034.27 
Deduct total disbursements for period ended December 17, 1919 (as shown 

above) 3,196. 74 

Balance, cash in bank, December 17, 1919 $ 837.53 

Respectfully submitted, 

Scott E. W. Bedford, Treasurer 
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Annual Report of the Managing Editor for the Fiscal 
Year, December 20, 1918, to December 19, 1919 

Cost of Printing Vokme XIII 

The Treasurer's statement will show that the cost of printmg an edition 
of thirteen hundred (1,300) copies of Volume XITT of the Papers and Proceed- 
ings wssti, 101. gS. 

Reprints to Discussers 

The editor has made another effort this year to secure the manuscripts of 
papers for the annual meeting in order to get them into galley proof and to 
the discussers before the session at which the paper was to be presented. To 
the eighteen persons writing the papers letters were sent on November 10, 
asking for manuscripts. On December 26, out of the eighteen, twelve had 
sent in their copy. 

^* Papers and Proceedings" on Hand 

On December 17, the number of the different volumes of Papers and Pro- 
ceedings on hand was as follows: 

Vol.1 no VoLVin 98 

VoLH 32 V0I.IX 61 

Vol.m 39 V0I.X 218 

VoLIV 66 Vol. XI ; IS 

V0I.V 62 VoLXII 184 

VoLVI 24 VoLXm 131 

Vol.Vn 74 

Respectfully submitted, 

Scott £. W. Bedpord, Managing Editor 
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Minutes of the Executive Committee, Chicago, Illinois, 
December 30, 1919 

The meeting was called to order at 8:30 a.m. by President Blackmar, in 
Room 209, Hotel La Salle. The following were present: Professors Blackmar, 
Ross, Earp, Hayes, Dealey, Cooley, Cutler, North, and Bedford. 

Moved and carried, that the minutes of the last meeting, because they had 
been published in the annual volume, be dispensed with but approved. 

The annual reports of the Secretary, Treasurer, and Managing Editor 
were read in part, approved and ordered filed. 

Moved and carried that the salary of Mr. Bedford's assistant. Miss M. G. 
Miller, be $200.00 for the year 1919; and that $150.00 be established as the 
regular rate instead of $100.00, but that $25.00 be added to this amoimt for 
each quarter that the Secretary is absent from the University. If he be 
absent the Autumn Quarter, $25.00 be added to the $150.00; if absent both 
the Aut\unn and Winter quarters, then $25 .00 be added for each quarter, etc. 

Moved and carried that the President determine the next place of meeting 
in conference with the proper authorities of the Economic Association. 
' Moved and carried that the Resolution of President Blackmar be adopted. 
It read: ''Resolved, that the American Political Science Association be 
invited to hold its annual meetings at the same time and place as the American 
Sociological Society." The Secretary was instructed to inform the Association 
of this action. 

Moved and carried that the Committee reconunend to the annual meeting 
that our Society accept the invitation to membership in the conference of 
American Learned Societies devoted to Humanistic Studies. 

A letter from Professor F. S. Chapin was read and the following motion, 
suggested by the letter, was carried. ''Moved, that the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Sociological Society, acting through its President, 
and in consultation with the executives of the other social science associations, 
appoint a joint committee to investigate and report upon a plan to provide 
indices of abstracts of periodical literature and books relating to the subject- 
matter of sodal science." It was understood that the Conunittee should con- 
sist of three persons and that the plan should be reported at the next annual 
meeting. 

Professor North called attention to the desire of the Committee on Teaching 
of Sociology in the grade schools and high schoob of the United States to have 
a joint committee with the American Economic Association. It was moved 
and carried that we approve the request for a joint committee, but that our 
Society maintain its separate Committee on Sociology in distinction irom 
Economics, and that our Committee render separate reports. 

The Committee then adjoiimed. 

Scott E. W. Bedpord, Secretary 
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Minutes of the Annual Business Meeting, Chicago, 
Illinois, December 31, 1919 

The annual business meeting was called to order by President Blackmar 
at 1 2 o'clock noon, in the Red Room of Hotel La Salle, about seventy-five mem- 
bers being present. 

The minutes of the last annual business meeting, because they had already 
been printed in the annual Volume were not read, but were approved and 
CHxlered filed. 

The Secretary reported the recommendation of the Executive Committee 
to the effect that we join the American Coimdl of Learned Societies devoted 
to Humanistic Studies. It was moved and carried that the meeting approve 
the recommendation, and that the President for 1920 be delegated to attend 
the first meeting with his expenses paid by the Society. 

It was moved and carri^ that the annual reports of the Secretary, Treas- 
urer, and Managing Editor be s^proved and ordered filed. 

The report of Uie Conunittee on Teaching of Sociology in the grade and 
high schools was given by the chairman, Professor Ross L. Finney. It was 
moved and carried that the report be accepted and the Conunittee continued. 

The report of the Committee on Standardization of Research, Professor 
T. L. Gillen, chairman, was made. It was moved and carried that the report 
De accepted, the Conunittee continued, and that it be empowered to add any 
new members it might need. 

There was no report from the Committee on Statistics, Mr. Adriance, 
chairman. The Conunittee was discontinued. 

The Conunittee on Resolutions, Professor Cooley, chairman, recommended 
a vote of thanks to the management of Hotel La Salle for its excellent service 
and courtesy in handling our annual meeting. 

The Committee on Nominations named Qie following persons for the offices 
indicated for the year 1920: 

President, Tames Q. Dealey; first vice-president, Edward C. Hajres; second 
vice-president, J. P. Lichtenber^r; secretanr-treasurer, Scott £. W. Bedford; new 
memoers of the executive committee, A. B. Wolfe, Susan Kingsbury. 

Respectfully submitted, 

£. A. Ross, Ckadrman, 
A. W. Small 
M. C. Elmer 

Moved and carried that the Secreta^^ be instructed to cast a ballot of 
the Society for the persons for the offices indicated. 

Moved and carried that the new President appoint a Conunittee of Three 
to consider the advisability of issuing the American Journal of Sociology 
monthly instead of bimonthly, or of establishing a new sociology publication. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Scott E. W. Bedford, Secretary 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 



ARTICLE I— NAME 

This Society shall be known as the American Sociological Society. 

ARTICLE n— OBJECTS 

The objects of this Society shall be the encouragement of sociological 
research and discussion and the promotion of intercourse between persons 
engaged in the scientific study of society. 

ARTICLE m*-— MElfBESSHIP 

Any person may become a member of this Society upon payment of Three 
Dollars and may continue such by paying thereafter annually a fee of Three 
Dollars. 

By a single pa3rment of Fifty Dollars any person may become a life member 
of the Society. 

Each member is entitled to a copy of the current publications of the 
Society. 

ARTICLE IV— OFFICERS 

The officers of this Society shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a 
Secretary, a Treasurer — elected at each annual meeting — and an Executive 
Conunittee consisting of the officers above mentioned ex officio, together with 
six elected members whose terms of office shall be three years; except that of 
those chosen at the first election two shall serve for but one year and two for 
two years. 

The offices of Secretary and of Treasurer may be filled by the same person. 

ARTICLE V—ELECnON OP OFFICERS 

All officers shall be elected only after nomination by a special committee 
of the Society appointed by the Executive Committee; except that the officers 
for the first year shall be nominated by a committee of three to be appointed 
by the chairman of the meeting at which this constitution is adopted. 

All officers shall be elected by a majority vote of the members of the 
Society present at the annual meeting. 

ARTICLE VI— DUTIES OF OFFICERS 

The President of the Society shall preside at all meetings of the Society and 
of the Executive Committee, and shall perform such other duties as the Execu- 
tive Committee may assign to him. In his absence his duties shall devolve, 
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successively, upon the Vice-Presidents in the order of their election, upon the 
Secretary, and upon the Treasurer. 

The Secretary shall ke^ the records of the Society, and perform such other 
duties as the Executive Committee may assign to him. 

The Treasiurer shall receive and have the custody of the funds of the 
Society, subject to the rules of the Executive Committee. 

The Executive Committee shall have charge of the general interests of the 
Society, shall call regular and special meetings of the Society, appropriate 
money, appoint conmiittees and their chairmen, with suitable powers, and in 
g^ieral possess the governing power in the Society except as otherwise specifi- 
cally provided in this constitution. The Executive Committee shall have 
power to fill vacancies in its membership occasioned by death, resignation, or 
failure to elect, such appointees to hold office until the next annual election. 

Five members shall constitute a quorum of the Executive Committee, and 
a majority vote of those members in attendance shall control its decisions. 

AKXICLE Vn— RESOLUTIONS 

All resolutions to which objection is made shall be referred to the Executive 
Committee for its approval before submission to the vote of the Society. 

ASnCLE Vm— -AMEMDMENTS 

Amendments to this constitution shall be pn^)osed by the Executive Com- 
mittee and adopted by a majority vote of the members present at any regular 
or special meeting of the Society. 

AMENDMENT I 

(Adopted in 1914) 

The Executive Conmiittee shall appoint each year a Managing Editor for 
the annual volume of Papers and Proceedings, It shall be his duty to collect, 
edit, and arrange the material for the Papers and Proceedings of the annual 
meeting. 
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MEMBERSHIP LIST FOR THE YEAR 1920 

Abbott, Edith, Hull-House, 800 S. Halsted St., Chicago, HI. 

Adams, James F., 151 Nagle Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Adams, Samuel E., 305 Gaston St., E., Savannah, Ga. 

Addams, Jane, Hull-House, 800 S. Halsted St., Chicago, HL 

Albright, Leila R., Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Allaben, M. C, 710 156 sth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Allen, Ben Franklin, Unitarian Congregational Church, HackensadL, N.J. 

Ailing, Mortimer H., Box 1232, Providence^ R.L 

Alter, Karl J., 2327 Cherry St., Toledo, Ohio 

Amann, Dorothy, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Tex. 

Anderson, Charl^ M., Route i. Box 32, Brownstown, Ind. 

Andrews, Helen H., 3224 N. Pennsylvania Ave., Indian^Mlis, Ind. 

Andrews, John B., Ajnerican Association of Labor Legislation, 131 E. 23d St., 

New York, N.Y. 
Angier, Roswell P., 140 Edgehill Rd., New Haven, Conn. 
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